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Reer rea vor Wesel Compo. 
1 * fitions in favour of the Vices and - 
Nt Corruptions of Mankind; and hope 
| Feed make no Apology, for preſuming to 
offer a Word or two de em e of Virtue | 
and Religion. fn Bino en 415 
I hall ſpend 66 Time i in Preh, or 1 
neral Reflections, but prooeed direct to 
the Examination df ge Daſſages as expole _ 
moral Virtue," "us Page and- impoſition, 
und render all PrRefef@te to it, as odious and 
contemptible. „ LIN OFFS 28 It 41.887117 
Though I direct myſelf to you, 1 hope it 
will be no Offence, if T'"ſometimes fpeak, * 
as if I was ſpeaking to a Chriſtian, or ſhow 
ſome ways of thinking, chat may be owing 
to that king of worſhip which is profeſſed 
amongſt us. Ways of thinclag derived from 
revealed Religion are mueh more ſuitable to 
bur low Capacities, "than" any arrogant Pre- 
endes to be wile; "by our on Li ght. 811K 
Moral Virtue, however Ailbeparded in Prac- 
tice, has hitherto had a ſpeculative Eſteem 
A 2 . 
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amen oft en ee tee Tay ele. 5 
EE um; by Authors of all Kinds, as the on- 
feſſed Beauty, Ornament, and Perfection of 
Human Nature. | 

On the contrary, e has n 
looked upon as the greateſt Reproach and 

Torment of Mankind; no Satyr has bee 

thought ſevere enough upon its natural Baſe- 

neſs and Deformity; nor any Wit able to 
expreſs the Evils it occaſions in Na- Last. | 

and public Societies. 0 bio * W 4 Is Ro 
Vour Goodneſs would not ſuffer vou to 

5 i this part of Chriſtendom deluded with 
=. ſuch falſe Notions, of I; know not hat 
Excellence in Virtue; or Evil in Vice, but 

obliged you immediately to compoſe a Gy, 
tem (as you call it) wherein you do theſe 

__ three 3 ths SI n 
JJ voy cr: Yeo BLortb I devodT. 
5 1546. Von conſider ds merely as an Ani- 

9 eil having, like other Animals, nothing 

to do but to follow his Apphtites-, teur Src n. 
C gidhow- 10: baidl 26d) 01 
2 You co ider Man as * and 

attered out of his natural State, by the 

Craft of Moraliſts, and pretend to be very 

ſure, that the moral Virtues are the. political | 
pris which Flattery brgot "_ ow a 
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4 7 „ 
8 Man and Morality are Ws, both - 


Ae together; 3 Man 18 declared to be 
only an Animal, and Morality, : an Impoſture. 
Accordin g to this Doctrine, to ſay that a 
Man is-diſhoneft,. as, making him. juſt ſuch 
" Criminal, as 4 Horſe that does not dance. 

But this is not all, for you dare further 
2 in praiſe of immorality, * That Evil, 

© as, well moral, as natural, ts the ſolid, Baſes, 
« « the Eise and Support of all Trades and 7 — 
0 ee playments without: exception z.. that: there ae | 


« muſt look for the true Origin of all Arts and 


Sciences; and that the Moment Emil ceaſes, £2 


« the Shi my be Jpoited,. if nat. 4i r 
« «2d 7 oh i | 
gi . Theſe a are the orlggipie c 5 ' 
with more than Fanatic Zeal you recom- 
mend to your Readers; and if lewd Stories, 
profane Obſeryations, looſe Jeſts, aud haugh- 
ty Aſſertions, might paſs for Arguments, 
few. People, wauld, be. able to; diſpy ned with 
1 < Co4rr2 36 236 v9 lit ns noms” 
4 ſhall, _ with your. Definition; of 
Man. A for., my part, ſay vou, wWitlout 
. © any. Compliment. 10 the: courteous.:\Reader,, 52 
ee myſe . . believe, Man beides Shin, 
C « Flg 15, Bones, &c. that are oO 10 the 
4 t He) ) to be a hens ms of various Paſſions, 
Sy”: 
b. 428. e 
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0 Hat at 1 97 Wat 4 bee ere, 0 
i come uppermoſt, overs ern bi bins by turns whether 
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he oil or 10 © nba 
* Surely this Def: nition is to6 General, be⸗ 
| Ge it ſeems to ſuit a Walt,” or a Beur, as 
exactly as 255 ff, of 4 Grecian N25 
Ber. f 3 #7 n 21 3 
7 fay, © "jou Hier Mat 60 Ni. Ke 
now I cannot underſtand to what part of 
ou, this believing Faculty is to be aſcribed; 
Þ& your:Definition of Man makes Him in- 
capable of believing any thing. unleſs belie- 
Ving can be ſaid to be n or ſome 
Waun; of Stir br Bones: 
But ſuppoſing ſuch a Belief as yours, 1 - 
ale" of its blindnefs; might juſtly be called a 
Paſſion, yet ſurely there afe greater things 
dconceived by tome Men, than can be aſcrib- 
ed to mere Pafflons, or Skin and Fleffll. 
That Reach of Thought, and strong Pe- 
netration Which has cartied Sir Jau Newton 
through ſuch Regions of Science, muſt tru- 
Ty be owing to ſome Higher Principte: Or 
ö y will you jou 9 that all Tis Demonſtrations, 
are only ſo many blind Sallies of Paſſion? 
25 Man had nothing but Juin and 
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| Paſo, bes 2 not e about them: ; 
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75 
1 to di fe i Is nt fue an Inflindt, c 
Pg , than 1. is 2 | Leg, or an "Arm. | 
mh therefor ore vou would prove yourſelf to 


bs no more than 2, Brute, or an Animal, 
br much of your Life you need alter 1 


how. 
cannot tell, but you muſt a leaſt forbear 
writing againſt Virtue, for no mere Aninal | 
ever hated it, pane 
But however, "nce . you "UE? 10 | he a 
Anke WY Skin and Fleſp,. and.a Compound 
&f Paſſions, 1 will forget your better part, 
as much as vou haye done, and conſider 
you in your own Way. You tell ys, <* ' that 
+ the moral Virtues are the political Offipring, 
I hieb Flattery begat npon Pride *,” 
You therefore, ho, are. an Advocate He 
| moral Vices, ſhould by the Rule of Contra- 
.Fies, be ſuppot d. to BY abted by Humibty ; 
but a being (as 1 think) not of the nüm- 


Wee 


ber of the affions, you | have. Com, to | | 
"be guided by * Hera) RAE 5 4 | = 
1 . "Patton!" "which 5 you. | 

| have the fole Government 85 Man in 


turns, are Pride, - Shame, F cat ear „Luft, iy A if | 
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Anger z vou have, prope the moral 
Virtues to Fride, 10 chat Jour own 1 Coe 
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| Mage Tut 6 or elle to 1 Ui nion 
aud Concurtence of- them _—. 

1 doubt not, "Hut... you Ire, Already . 
"that ] I conlider. you. only 4 2s an e that 
| Acts as Anger, or ae other! Paſſion 
. Moves it, "although i it is your, own Aﬀertion 

dat you are no better. e 
a But to | proceed, &* SAgactous * Mor r "8 fay 
5 vou Abe Men like Ang 2, in bopes, that 
< the Pride « at 2 "of Tame, wills put them i pon 
46 copying” a fer Soc 0 Originals,” ww by which 
1 Ao are 145 57 ented to be 1 N * wy 22 
| Tam lot to. charge you with Sagacity, 
| l Would not accu 8 on falſly; but 
Aft this Renz ark 1 18 well” mar le, 1, can. 1. help 
7 to RET as 3j 8 4 ſt; Viz. — That Sa- 
,_. cih; Adbweates Fa Immoralit try, "draz Men 
3 like Bruten 1 7 {hat "fb" : Depraxty ty at | 
— Lee of bme, 4 a 1 10 Pg 
© after the afe Orig 2 7 1 are re- 

ee 
the Pro Ps c& you h hive "1h 1 5 4% your- 

E Sagacity « of 
ee the Encroachtnents of 'Virtve, | 
and to re-place him i in ie Ri hts and Privi- 
"Jeges. of Brutal ity ; to recall him from the 
| giddy Heights of ical Dignity, and An- 
* gelic likeneſs, to 20 to Graſs, or wallow in 
the Mire, e * 
5 P. 35% 5 
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Had the Excellence of Man's We, 


been only a falſe Inſinuation of crafty Poli. 
leians, the very falſeneſs of the thing,” had 
made ſome Men at Peace with it; but "this 
Doctrine coming from Heaven, its being a 
principle of Religion, and babar 
ſolid Virtue, en 900 all this eu. 
en W hy ee 
And God ſaid, Let us make Man 1 in au 
own nage, after our Likeneſs. * 2 
This was a Declaration of the Dig gn of 
Man's Nature, made long before any = your 
Sagacious Moralifts had a Meeting. As'this 
Doctrine came thus early from Heaven, ſo 
in the ſeveral Ages of the World, God has 
"had his Oracles, and Prophets,” to raiſe Mens 
Thoughts to their firſt Original; to preſerve | 
a Senfe of their Relation to God, and An- 
gelic Natures, and encourage thomk to ex- 
ect a State of "Greatneſs ſuitable to chat 
Image after which they were created To 
alu them, that, they that ſleepin the Duſt f 
_ the Earth ſhall awake, ſome 70 Everlaſting 
5 fe, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting Con- 
tempt. Aud they that be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the 
brightneſs of Fs Firmament, and bey that 
. Turn many to Righteouſneſs, as the” 
ebe ond ever a. SO, Pets: n Monger 
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1 — e perten ni Life pai ee 

tzolight; that it turns our Thoughts from 
| thelow fatisfactions of Fleſh and Senſe, to 

Preſs and aſpire after that deathleſs State of 


2 
44 


1 where we ſhall be 45 * A el 
V Cod. Win Wen 1s. bt 5 "= 

It is not thereforc the. 2" "hy * 2 
ning of any Philoſpphers that has trieked : 
Men into Notions of 1 as a thing 


ö 2 a 5 ND * of Nature 
| within hem. . 5 ines - $1: 12001 
7 Bate Cad Bietet. Nhe, Ecft declared 


the Excel Excellence of human Nature, and; has 
| ly Revelations, fince, to fill Mens 
Minds with high, ang his Pefires, Luita- . 
ble to it. 112 9 n in 75 tow 
Before 1 We to n your. Inguiry 
into your Origin of - moral, Hirtue, I ſhall take 
Notice of the Apology that. 15 meh 
Jes and Chriſtians. FANS 
"as Jou are ſenſible that 7 you g 5d? did 
ent both with the Old and New 
3 and therefore thus excuſe Vor- 
ſelf to your ſcrupulous Reader. e e 
That in your Inquiry into the Origin of 


rel Virtue, you ſpeak neither f Fews 
| 4 ul. act * > ner 


\ ” 


(n 13 
| l. G e zul Man'in — N 
e pus and Nuurance of "the true Deity .. 
The Abſurdity of this Apology will p. 
pear from hence; Let us ſüppbſe that 1 
had been making an Inquiry into the Omgin 
of. the Waerld,. and ſhould declare that t | 
aroſe from a caſual Concourſe of Atoms,' and 
then tell ybur ſcrupulous Neader, by way of 
Excuſe,” that you did not mean the Ow 
which Jews and Chriſtians dwell upon, but 
that which is inhabited by Man in bis State 
of Nature and Ignorance: of the tris Deity: 
Could any thing be more weak or ſenſeltis 
than ſuch an Apology? yet it-is exactly the 
fant as that Which you have here made.” | 
For tlie differenee of Jeu or Heathen, n 
— ſuppoſes. or allows of two different 
. Morality, than it ſuppoſes · or al- 
Joys. of two different N of the 
World. 1 50 Wen 7 wa tir fy N | 
For as the -Creation of het World v was over, 
aid o ing to its true Cauſe, before the Ex- 
iſtance of either Jew or Heathen, ſo Mora- 
{ity was in being, and ſprung from its proper 
Source, before either Jew or Heathen eame 
into the World. And conſequently, neither 
the Otigin of the one or the other admits of 
any diffetent Account, becauſe in the after 
Ages of the World, ſome People were A. 
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1a ie: ihrn a Beſides, : 
11 Nau — che Religion of Jews * 8 
_ "Chriſtians, in your Account of Morality," is 
881 wadliction, or leſs falſe, Howe 
you Preten dithat your. Face Wascat! urned ito- 
D Payton? Door} Ban | RAT KI In 
badfoyouwas td aſſert that there was 5 


5 GodpropitrpolReligion, could iv be any Ex- 


duſe, to ſay that you Was Rag 811 Mat 
bometan?: lob wh WAY) DOS u. Ale 


da To defend your Account of the C Ori- 
5 ein 6f Morality, you ſuppoſe Man in a State 
of Nature, ſavage and brutal, whithout any 
Notions of Morality or Ideas of. Religion. 
Now this very Sappoſition, is ſo far from 
being any Apology for your that it enhan- 
ces your Accuſation: For you ſuppoſe ſuch 
u State of Nature (as. you ie! it) as the 
Seripture males it morally inpdllwie, * 
Men ſhould ever have been in. 
Wuien Neabs Family came out af: "i 
Ak ye preſume, they were as well edu- 
-eated in the Principles of "Virtue and moral 
Wiſdom, as any People were ever ſince; at 
YJeaſt we are fure they: were well inſtructed 
in the true Religion 
10 There was therefore a Time, when all 
the People i in he World were well verſed: in 


l 819% 91 99 1 TO! N 5 5 10 W 5117 10 moral 
bol 


: 3 


- ( 13 3 5 
nid Victue/and bee God ae 
to the true Religion. roms 122 Lluodt Seng 
0 therefore that Grams in Accu. 


Fi . 


1 3 30 wigs 0 8 | 


Now as all Parts of the World were by-deF: 


grees inhabitetl by the? Deſcendants of ſnah 


Anceſtors, as were well inſtructed both ĩn 
Religion and Morality, it is morally: impeſ- 


ſible that there ſhould. be any. Nation of Tthe 7 


World, amongſt whom there: were no Re- 
mains of Morality, no Inſtances of Virtue, no 
Principles of Religion. derived from SHEET 

Annen A er dach Jo 1 aunt 


At leaſt it is-abſolutely impoſſible bor you to | 


ſhow that there was any, ſuch Nation, free 


from all Im Teilion -of Religion, and Mo- 
rality. This you can no more do, than;you 


can ſhow'that, alt, the World, ERS def 


Ss chat your -Origin, of moral Firtue. ſab- 


poles a State of Man, which, the Scriptures 


make it morallꝝ impoſſible ever i to hagpen, 


and which.it is abſplutely impoſſible for ,you 
to ſhow, that it really did ever happen. 


But. ſuppoſing, ſome. of the Poſterity of 


Mabs, in ſome Corner of the World, ſhould 


have become ſo degenerate, as to have not 


4% nded from Adam. 1 7 410 42 * em: 2 wetl | 


* leaſt — of rd or Religion left 


3 


; | == ſhould get among. them: » And whetdle 


"T4 | 
them; and fuppole: fate: Plflalo- 


100 flattert them into ſome Notions of Mo- 
ty could that be called an Account of 
the Origin of moral Virtue, when moral 
Virtoe 2 che e e oh H the World 


210 535 1101 19115 38 


r To make RY: Sha Tipps 
Ted Savage Creatures the Origin of: Morality, 


s as juſt a way of chinking, as to make the 


Hiſtory of the curing People in Bedlam, a 


| hi nga the Origin of Regſon,' 


lp” YA ef 4 yolr' ſcrupulous 
Reader; as if your Origin of Morality rela- 


tell not to Jews or Chriſtians; 15 25 and 


= Y 0D TON Of 1692 no ell TL 9 
„ the Oblereatiöns which you 
13 -_ upon human"Nature;- on which 

"your Origin of moral Virtue is founded, are 
only ſo many Obſervations upon the Man- 


1 Beca 


den ef a Ge, ot Ot, Tis their 


Falſeneſß, "Hypocriſy, Pride, - and Paſſion, 
that haye induced” you to confider Morality, 
. 45 Having no rational Fouiſdationh in Man's 
Nature, but as the political Ua which 
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1 TfOrr Pits, 4 29 E WW eistng 1 318: Alte 


| QAOcs 


nM 4. 1 WY May, are not tanie 
A e ee e 

But every Page of 3 
that Excuſe, and indeed” Becds muſt; for 


— Aa 


7 Book confües ; 


how ſhould your Obſeryations relate to any 
biit to "thoſe People, whole” Natores"and | 


126-7 þ 
ww Degree und Station of Men J, att laſt, 50 
dell us, you went to the Condems, but eben 

there you Shae that all was Tre nd 125. 


ſn «Ky + „ 10 IB * . 31 4 187 ot YL Nock 


e der ur de. 


Practices have furrtibd y6u with thert bun 
ave,” fay you, ſeatched through" ery 


that "whoever" ſearches 


thits deep into m Nature wilf find, rt 
moral Virtue is rhe political Of ipring uh 


 Plattery begot upon Pride.” Vet this km 
into all G of Men, into Convents, 


from” thence making this Diſcovery, Uiar 


 ” #7 V 


is not pronguneing any thing” upon hit 
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nt ene e ee a 
your Opin on. gh human Nature, upo on the 


Tempers and” Practices” of all Ordelg 6f 


Chriſtians, and then pretend. you are © 


01 
treating of Man in ſuch a State of Ne 
2 


you never faw one i 12 n your. Life. bh 775 
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is founded. I mean 


- — 4 
n * bs 
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7 10 ) 

For how gan your en upon 
ue under the Power of Education, Cu- 
e 9 Religion, tell you what 
ſuppoſed A 8e where allet 

ang wanting , en 17 Tir Eli on. 


2 
* 


Or will you ay. that. you are edüainted, 
: and: intimately, aq 


a nanted.; with Men, o 
entirely diveſted of all. the. Heas of _ 
gion, Morality, and Virtue; that. vou e 
make their Natures a true Specimen o 
in his mol ſavage, brutal Condition? 
Though your Knowledge of human Ne * 
ure was great, yet you was forced, it {cer 
to viſit the e e could 5 
| nounce, any thing of them, It ſeems the By 
foro neceſſary, in onde. to know, what: 
tures Men.ars in, Sta df, afl: deft 
e of all Senſe of God and. Virtye, that 


ben ed know-wh Ph to, viſit the ne 


2 0 of; e ap 11 15 


10 —— inconſiſtent 25 the main 
Principle upon which your ine 
ean your pd 


DOIN! 


whom, you define to be, S_ SR 
and Bones, Ke. 4 ,compou e 7 

/ s. „This is the, "vile, abon e, Halle, 
prouc | Animal, "that, you treat o of 955 252 
Name of Man. In your Excuſe you tell üs, 


this is Man only in a State of Nature, but 
T * Os .q | ; in 


1 1 


| (#7 ) es TOs 
in your Iwübchen, you tell us, 1 to 

forbear complimenting, that Definition be- 
longs both to N > ond the Courteous Rea- 
er. 

80 whit you muſt either allow, that you 
and your courteous Readers are all Savages, 
in an unenlightned State of Nature, or elſe 
that the Man you have deſeribed, belobgs 
to all Orders of Chriſtians. _ 

Having ſhown the weakneſs and folly of 
| your Apology, I proceed now to your more 


particular Account of the Origin of moral 


Virtue. © 883 


Lou are pleaſed to impute its Orighti 85 | 
Pride alone, that having the fame Cauſe as 


fine Cloaths, we may wear as much, or as 
little, or as we pleaſe, without incurring 


any greater Offence, than a little variation 8 


in Dreſs. 

I Pride be the only foundation of Virtae, 
then the more vicious any one is, the mlt 
humble he ought to be eſteemed; and he 
who is the moſt humble is at the greateſt 


diſtance he can be placed from moral Virtue. 
And a perfect Humility (Which by moſt 


Moraliſts has been reckoned a Virtue) muſt | 


according to this Account, render any one 


incapable of any Virtue; for ſuch a one not 
only wants that which you make the only . 


- Cauſe 


— 
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Cauſo of Virtue, but i is poſſeſſed of * con- | 


. Having. carefully. conſidered 3 Na. 


tare, you have at laſt diſcovered, that the 


wrat-Virtues are the political offs pri ng. hi < 


= . Flattery begot upon Pride.” .....__..... 


1; You are fo, fond. of this 2. that 


* 6 0; F EK 


E 2 Fat help ſhowing 2 us, how BR} made 


The ficſt 8 or 1 ay 
1 "WK thoroughty examined all. the, Strength 
<« and Fraily, of our "Nature... and obſerving 
e that none avere either fo ſavage, as not to 
40 he charmed with Praiſe, or % diſpicable, as 
et patiently to, bear Contempt, 1Juftly concluded, 


20 * that Flattery. mult be the Powerful! Argu- 
« © ment that 1 5 be uſed to human Creatures x. 


What a Graphilac Deſcription. is here! 


. One would think that you had been an Eye 
witneſs to all that paſſed, and that you had 


held the Candle to thoſe firſt Philoſophers, 
when they were ſo carefully peeping into hu- 


man Nature. You do not love to dwell upon 


I p #57) 


Wy z what. Dilputes happened upon the 


# _ Li Fe 


| little Matters, or elſe you could have told us 


the Philoſopher Name, who firſt diſcovered 
is \Flattery: ; how long he looked before he 


AZ 8 


und! it; how he proved it to be agreable to 


eaten; and how, many Ages of the 
FVVVùo'!M! World 
a ie „ 3 29. 


"4 I9 "1 
Wortd had paſſed, before this Co nſultation 


of the Philoſophers. | FRI Sit * 
But however, you paſs on to more materi- 
| al r * Mey, ſay you, (that is the Phi- 
* loſophers) making uſe of this bewitching En- 
ec gine, extolled the Excellence of our Nature 
e above other Auimals. Having by this artful 
« away of Flattery,. infinuated themſelves into the - 
« Hearts of Mean, they begun to inſtrutt them in 
« the Norions of Honour and Sbame ;—they laid 
* befor e them how unbecoming it was the Dig- 
 *-nity.of ſuch ſublime Creatures, to be fallicitous 
te about gratifying thoſe Appetites, wohich hy 
ec * had i in common with Brutes, | 8c," / . 
This you take to be a ſufficient Proof; 
& «that. kbe moral Vi iriues are the political ge 
&« ghring which Plattery begot upon Pride.” 
can go no further, till I preſent you ui 2 
fine Speculation of an Ab/ira-thinker, upon 
the Origin of tbe erecs poſture q Manbind. 
It was his Opinion, that the nearer we 
«ſearch into human Nature, the more we | 
ee Hall be convinced, that walking upon our 
« F ect with our Body erect, was the political 
* offspring which Flattery begot upon Pride. 
The firſt Legiſlators, ſays he, having 
_ < examined the Strength and Weakneſs of 
= Man's Body, they diſcovered; that he was 
© not 5 e We but that he might ſtand 
6 . B 2 | upright 


R 
„ 
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ble en his Pee 


& above other Animals, an 


(=) 


| ö but the D Difficulty - 
e was how to raiſe him © RM 
Some Philoſopher more fag — 


By 1 
5 


| 5 « the reſt found out, that though Man crept 
on the Ground, yet he was made up of 
Pride, and that if Flattery took hold of 


60 * that, As might eaſily be ſet on his Legs. 
e Making uſe of this bewitching Engine, 
* ey extolled the excellence of his Shape 
told him what 
« a'groveling thing it was, to * tt on — 
<« four like the meaneſt Animals. 
ee Thus did theſe firſt Philoſophcts'f We 
&« poor Man out of his natural State of creep- 
& ing, and wheedled him into the Dignity and 
Honour of walking upright, to ſerve their 
« own ambitious Ends, and that they might 


. have his ere be abe aue in * 


the Knowledgo'of b Nature, has much 


; the ſame Curioſities, concerning the Origin 


Speech, and the firſt Invention of Truth, 
which he thinks upon a ſtrict Reſearch into 


ppg ung OE are _ 8 to Fee 


1 bot to return to your Hiſtory. The next 


r Philoſophers did, was this: 


rder to * le, = 


4 $2 
34 cds 


1 ; 
thc» oe e | 
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 & Men, they divided the whole Species into bu 
« Glaſſes, vaſtly different from one another. Ti be | 
- « ant confiſted of wile groveling Wretches, which 
4 they ſaid were the Droſi of their Kind, and . © 

« buving only the Shape of Men, differed from 
« Brutes only in their outward Figure; but the 
te other Claſs of Men were made up of 285 ; 

« Sprrited lofty Creatures. 

. Chronology, and Geography, I prefarne; | 
are Studies not polite enough for your Atten- 
tion, or elſe I ſuppoſe you would have told 
us the Time when, 11 _ * where = 
* happened. 0 
For it is dis; to ag tice hi World 

was doing before theſe Philoſophers made 
this Diviſion; whether before this, there 
was any Fear of God, any Belief of a Provi- 
_ dence, any Duty to Parents, any Senſe 'of | 
Equity, any 8 of: F * or en Re- | 
= to Frathic 5 fs F 

For if the aging was bids the © Origin 


of Seerng, or Hearing, and you ſhould be ever 


ſo exact in telling me the manner how ſome 
cunning Philoſophers firſt brought that Mat- 


ter © bear, 1 ſhould be very ſcrupulous about 
it, unleſs you told me the Time when, and 


the Place where they met, what they were 


doing before, how they came thither, and 
how they knew when they were there. 

33 B 2” „ e Nov e 
| 2p. 30, 5 5 


| Toy” | 
$1 Now, there is gan this ſame E Dieu) i? 
* Account of the Origin of moral Virtus. 
For let me tell you, Sir, moral Virtue 
came amongſt Men, in the ſame manner, wy 
Seei g and Hearing came amongſt them. 

Had there ever been a Time, when there 
was nothing of it in the World, it could no 
more have been introduced; than the Facul- 
ties of Seeing and Hearing could have been 
en Men, who were lind and deaf. 
Were not the firſt Principles and Reaſons 
| of Morality connatural to us, and eſſential to 
our Minds, there would have been nothing 
for the moral ery to have iejpeoved 
: * e P eee N. Brinn” 267 
Nor ade can any ark or 84e be 
5 en but in ſuch Matters, as where Na- 
ture has taken the firſt Steps her ſelf, and 


ſhovyn certain Principles to proceed upon. * 


Perſpective ſuppoſes an eee in hs 
different Appearances of Objects. | 
Muc ſuppoſes a confeſſed — of va- 

rious Sounds; and moral Philoſophy ſuppoſes an 
0 ee difference of Good and Evil 
Were we not all naturally Mathematici ans 
= Logicians, there would be no ſuch Sci- 
ences; for Science is only an improvement 
of thoſe firſt Principles or hy of 8 
which ware has . we 1970} 14-9 


4 k 21 
4 NY #- n yo 7 . , 


he 23). 3 
25 Take away the Mathematicians Pa alata! 

or thoſe firſt Elements and Principles of Rea- 
ſon, which are allowed by the common 'Sefiſe 


of Mankind, and were Philoſophers * even 8 


cunning as yourſelf, 1 DINE F yy WP. 25 

-_ Sience 
Wo ſuppoſe. all to be FRONT I EE | 
then it will follow that nothing could be in 


? eva in any Science. 


It is thus in all Sciences; the ae of 
our Nature contains the firſt Rules, or Prin- 
ciples, and it is the Speculation or. Man that 
builds and enlarges upon then. 
As the Mathematician, ſeeing g the acknow? 
Jedged Differences and Proportions of Lines 


and Figures, proceeded upon them to enlarge 


Men's Knowledge in ſuch matters; ſo the 
moral Philoſophers; ſeeing the acknowledged 
Differenee between Right and Wrong, Good | 
and Evil, which the common Reaſon of Man 
| conſented to, they PENDER to o enlarge an 
improve upon them. 
Soc that their Labours are bit Speculations 
and Harangues' upon thoſe common Princi- 
ples + of Morality, which were as connatu ral 
to the Reaſon of Man, as the Arte Principles 
of any other Science. , eee 
Moral Philoſophy may be compared to 
Hagau it is an Improvement upon che 
TOY . .- B54 common 


KY 
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10 common W of Man, as Eloc ow: is 
an Improvement upon Speech. o 
Na ſhould ſome Connoffteur 3 ho bis 3 
lead to inquire into the Origin of Speech, N 
and tell the World, That once upon a 
« time, ſome Orators ſeeing that Man had 
« ſomething in his Mouth, by the Move- 
60 ment of which, he could make particular 
& } 8# Sound, they told him of the Dignity and 
e Honour. of uttering. fuch Sounds, and ſo 
g « throught the pride of bis Nature taught the 
« * Animal to. ſpeak, though in reality, it was 
« "neither natural to him, nor any true Ex- 
E ſcellence; but ambitious Men flattered him 
64 Into it, that he might. be > the. ks to go 
< on their Errands :” n bits 


2 


: Should any profound Thinker ove this Ac- 
count of the Origin of Speech, you would have 
a Right to ſay, that he had ſtole the Diſco- 
very from vou, who have given us juſt the 
ame falſe and ridiculous. Account. of the 
Origin of Morality. e ee . 
For it is full as reaſonable, to ale Elo 
quence the Origin of forming articulate 
Suni, as to make the Harangues or. La- 
bours of moral d 4 e 7 

moral Virtue. 4A | 


— i - 


. — 8 — "Oey 
your Deſcendents, and that you ſ ſhould erer 
have a Grandſon as wiſe as yourſelf, it may 
be expected that he will be able to teach that 
Generation of Men, that Seeing, was firſt 
introduced into the World, by Sir _ 
Newton's Treatiſe upon Opticks. 
Jo inquire into the Origin of 2500 Vie | 
tue, is to inquire into the Origin of —_— 2 
| Truth, and the Relations of Things. 
And to fanſy that ſome Politicians contri- 
ved moral Virtue, is to fanſy that ſome Poli- 
tician contrived Reaſon and Truth, and in- 

yented. the Difference between one 2 

and another... + 5 
I There is nothing chat m to 10 ut 
hin may be deſtroyed or ceaſe to be; but as 
Truth and Reaſon can never ceaſe to be, ſo it 
implies a Contradiction in Terms, for Truth 
and: Reaſon ever to have had a Beginning. 


It is the ſame in moral Virtue, which i =. 


| Truth! and Reaſon, conſidered in relation to 
Actions ; and the Difference between one 
Action and another, is as immutable and 
eternal, as the Difference between one Line 
and another, and can no more be deſtroyed. 
As things are different by their own proper 
Natures, independent of our Wills, ſo Aci 
ons have their own peculiar Qualities from 
5 e and not from our Thoughts 
+ . about 


** 
"I; 


a 
about them. In theſe immutable « Quiatities 3 
of Actions, is founded the fitneſs and rea- 

ſionableneſs of them, which we can no more 
alter, than we can change the 9446 eee 
or Relations of Lines and Fi N 

And it is no more the Pride of Man, hat 

bas made this Difference between Aclions, 
than it is the Pride of Man, that makes the 

Difference between a'Czrcle and a Square. 
Moral Virtue therefore, if conſidered: in 

itſelf, as the Rule or Law of intelligent Be- 

ings, had no Origin; that is, there never was 
a time when it began to be; but it is as 
much without Beginning as Truth and 
. Goodneſs, "6-4. ng are 1 thei Natures as 
Eternal as God. b e e 508 
But moral Ws if Wee as the 


Hons Object of Man's Knowledge, begun with the 


firſt Man, and is as natural to him, as it is 
natural to Man to think and perceive, or feel 
the Difference between Pleaſure and Pain. 
For his rational Nature, as much implies 
2 fitneſs ta perceive a Difference in Actions, 
1 Right and Wrong, as it implies a fitneſs 
to 1 X Difference i in Tings as to ent 
= Ie may now be r Phecher this as 
ral Virtue be our Lau, and how it appears, 


| "4 that we are under ad „ to behave 


ourſelves, 


4150 2 


i | ; 
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1 
Le, according to this Dido of 


Right and Mrong that appears in Action:: 
Nov the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of Ac- 
tions themſelves is a Law to rational Beings, 
and the ſight 10 that men carries 


an Obligation, 
The different Mkt of Fae is a 


% 


Reaſon to us, to acknowledge ſuch: Diffe- 


rence; and he that affirms any thing con- 
trary to the ſight of his Mind, "offends: a- 

gainſt the Law of his Nature. 
The different nature of Aions, is a Rea- 


ſon for us to act according to ſuch Differen- 


ces, and he who does any thing contrary 


to the ſight of his Mind in that reſpabtb 


fins againſt the Law of his Nature. 
No that this is not an imaginary Obli- 
gation, or a Law fanſied by Moraliſts, may 
appear from hence; that this is a Law to 
which even the Divine Nature is ſubject; 


for God is neceſſarily Juſt and Good not 


from any external Force, but from the Ex- 
cellence of Juſtice and Goodneſs. Reaſon is 
his Law becauſe it is Reaſon. That therefore 
which is a Law to God becauſe of its Excel- 
lence, muſt ſurely be a Law to all Beings 
whom he has created capable of diſcerning 
that Excellence. For if the Reaſon or Ex- 


gellenee of the thing, be of ſufficient Force 


„„ 


to 


72 


: i ought . not to be thought too litls to deter: 


ene be faid to thor an a 
2 Law to intelligent Beings, which 
is an inviolable Law to the 1 3 in- 
_—_— Were 

ag It is the Will of Mk that . 
Virtue our —_ 5 er, us to 
a n 5 

If you aſk bene 1 his WII 40 God e 
I muſt beg leave at preſent, only to ſuppoſe, 
that God is of infinite Juſtice, and Goodneſs, 


and Truth; and then the Thing proves it- 


ſelf: For ſuch a God muſt neceſſarily Will, 
that all his Creatures in their ſeveral Pro- 
babe be Juſt, and Good, and True. 

Few mathematical Demonſtrations con- 
clude ſtronger than this. There is only one 
Ob jection to be made againſt it, which is to 
ſuppoſe, that God is neither Juſt nor True. 

If rather than yield, you will put the Epi- 
 curian-upon me, and ſay that God mug dii- 


tegard us, and neither Will one Way, nor 
the other. It may be anſwered, that this is 
- inconſiſtent with the Idea of God juſt laid 
dovyn; for a God of infinite Goodneſs and 


Truth, can no more fail to Will Goodneſs 


and Truth i in every e than an infinite 
OJ 8 e 3 


th 20 0 
Being tan fail to be preſent in every y Place, 
or an omnipotent Being be 'deficient'in any 
Ac of Power. So that it is abſofutely neceſ= 
fary to ſay, either that God, 1s not of infinite 
| Goodneſs) and Truth, of to allow that He 
 requires*all his Creatures in their ſeveral C. 
d Fa, to be Juſt, and True, and Good. 
Here, Sir, is the noble and divine Origi 
of moral Virtue, it is founded i in the immu- 
table Relations of Things, in the Perfections 
and Attributes of God; and not in the Pride 
of Man, or the Craft of cunning Politicians. 
As the Reaſons and Obligations to moral 
Virtue have always been in being, ſo has 
Mankind always had Sight of them : It being a 
as eſſential and natural, for à rational Being 
to perceive theſe Differences or Actions, as it 
is for an extended Being to occupy Space. 
And tlie Creation of a rational Nature, as 
much implies a Sight of the reaſonablenęſ of 
things, as the Creation of an extended Being, 
implies its Poſſeffion of ſo much Space. 
Matter of Fact alſo ſupports this Obſer- 
vation: For Hiſtory tells us of no Age or 
Country, where Men have not agreed to af- 
cribe Juſtice, Goodneſs, and STU, to the 
Supreme Being. e 
Nowy this ſhows, that they always not 


oaly cal What Grafe, Juſtice, and 
Truth 


1 7 
"Truth were, but alſo that they took 3 
to be ſuch excellent Qualities, as Sunn o 
; ba aſcribed to the higheſt and beſt Being. 
Ho monſtrous is it therefore, to im pute 
theſe fine moral Virtues to the Contrivance 
of Politicians, when all Ages of the World 
haye agreed to aſcribe them to God, and num- 
ber them amongſt his glorious Attributes! 
Gods Juſt, therefore there is ſuch a-thing 
as Juſtice, independent of. the Will and 
Contrivance of Man, is a * of reaſoning 
that-cannot be refuted. F 
It is in vain to ſay, that. * may as | 
Divine Juſtice and Goodneſs, and yet what 
we call Goodneſs and Juſtice amongſt Mons 
may be only a human Contrivance... / 
For to this it may be anſwered, that we 
| cannot aſcribe any thing to God, of which 
we have not. ſame: Conception ourſelyes. 
ae we 1 not * kim Gs 1 
we not feel Po; wer, and underſtand what it 
is, we could not aſcribe. Omnipotence to God. 
For our Idea of God is only formed by ad- 
ing Infinite to every Perfection that we have 
. - any Knowledge of. „„ 
Zo that had we not from the iche 
of our Nature, as plain a Sight of Juſtice, 
8 and Truth, as * of Power, 
: | . 


Be: r 1 
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Buiftence; or any thing * we could not 
b attribute them to God. eee 
That we are rational Beings, is as plain, as 
5 that we have Bodies, and bodily Senſes. As 
there is no Man ſo reſined and elevated, but 
gives frequent Proof, that he is ſubject alſo 
to Inſtincts and Paſſions; ſo there is no one 
ſo addicted to an Animal Life, as to ſhow. ad 
Signs of an higher Principle within him. 

It is this rationality of our Nature, that 
makes: us both capable of, and obliged to 
practiſe moral Virtue, and brings us into a 
kind of Society with God ns ml other in- 
telligent Beings: . ji wel 
For pa? pe hi gives us a has) in that 
common Light, which all intelligent Beings 
enjoy, and by making us Partakers of the 
lame Things, ſo far makes us of one Society. 
By Our Reaſon We know ſome Truths, 
which God, and all intelligent Beings know; 
and apprehend ſome: Perfections, and diffe- 
rent Qualities in Things and Actions, which 

all intelligent Beings apprehen. 

Now | by being let into this 0 of 
Truth, by being able to ſee ſome Truths 
which God alſo ſees, and to know ſome Per- 
fections which he alſo knows, we are as 1 

| plainly declared to be rational Beings, and | 
that Reaſon js one Law of our Nature, as 
1 the 


1 : 0s) 
_ "TY Abbe of Vieth and Blood ſhow/tis ts | 
: ee eg and I” to 1 
an Animal Life. 2k 
For how weak 1s ie to „ ppote, that'the 
ina Life ſhould be the Foundation of 
Las of ne ſo as to make it fit for us to 
act agreeable to its Wants and Deſires; and 
that the "Rationality of our Beings, which 
is, in ſome degree, a Likeneſs to God, ſhould 
be the Foundation of no Laws of Nature, 
o as to make it fit for us to ne ſuitable to its 
= wrong and Happineſo. 
| _ = The ſhort is this. Truth and Regfon is he 
Law w by which God acts; Man is, in ſome 
degree, made a Partaker of that Truth and 
Reaſon ; therefore it is a Law to him alſo. The 
more we act according to Order, Truth and 
Reaſon, the more we make ourſelves like to 
God, who is Truth and Reaſon itſelf. 
| This is the ſtrong and immoveable Fou. = 
+ en of moral Virtue, having the e Cer- 
| miuinty as the Attributes of God. 
Away then, I beſeech you, with your idle 
und prophane Faneies about the Origin of 
moral Virtue, For once turn your Eyes to- 
wards Heaven, and dare but own ajuſt and 
good God, and then you have owned the true 


- _—_— _e 2 qe ew ere ei 


| ay 

© Thus much will, I preſume, be thought 
ſullivient to vindicate the Excellence and 
Obligations of moral Virtue, from the falſe 
and e e _e Revs oo of its 
COR" Ni _ 
I proceed to THEY in the next 5. Joby | 
fron other Methods that are made uſe of to 
render moral Virtue odious and contemptible. 
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. \HE moſt. boaſted Objedtion achinkt 
the Reality of Virtue which is urged 
by Men, who appropriate the Knowledge 
of human Narure to themſelves, is this, that 
no Action is performed by us through a Love 
if . Goodneſs, or upon a rational Principle of 
Virtue, but that it is Complexion, natural | 
Temper, Education, Pride, Shame, or ſome 
other blind Impulſe, that moves us in all our 
Actions that have the Appearance of Virtue. 
Thus a man who relieves an Object of Com- 
paſſion, only gratifies his commiſerating Ter lem 
per; he is ſubject to Pty, < .wohich 15 a Fa, 
i of our Natures, and of which the deen. Z 
% Minds have "generally y the greateſt Share, as. 
2 * may 4 be ſeen 1 In. Namen and Children v. A. | 
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| a) 1 
galnzg ee The bumbleſt Man alive, ſay you, muſt 
* ee fs, that the Reward of u virtuous Acfi- 
* n, WIC is the' Sati faction that enſues upon 
<&" it, confifts in a certain Pleaſure he —— 
t fi mſelf in contemplating bis own North; 


1 hich! Pleaſure, together with the Occaſion of 


« t, are as certain. Signs of Pride, as hboking 
ce pale and tromblin at any imminent Danger 
ee are the Symptoms of a 
Now, Sir, if this be a true Account of ihe: : 
Kb ft Man alive, then by the Rule of 
Contraries, this muſt be a true Account of 
the proudeft Man alive; that. the Satisfaftion 
be enjoys in being ſo, conſifts in a certain Plea- 
furt he procures to _—_— 3 contemplating his 
o Vileneſs.” — 
This accurate Be IDES you Have given 
us ok the Pleafire of the humbleſt Man alive, 
muſt be owing to ſuch a feeling Senſe as the 
Bund Man had of Light, who being asked 
5 what it was like, anſwered that i it was like 
* the Saund of a Trumpet. © 8 
But to conſider this Charge againſt human 
Virtue, that it 1s nothing but Education, na- 
tural Temper, or Complexion ; this being 
0 laboured a Point, I ſhall ſtate the whole | 


t- Matter as clearly as I can. 
118. It is granted, that an Action is = 


0 


- 


OY then virtuous ak it is performed, becauſe 


* 21 2 
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: 


it is Agreable to Reaſon, and thoſe Laws 5 


which God requires us to obſerve. 


Now this Virtue is Man's Duty, not as a 


| Task that i is impoſed upon him, but as it is 
the only Practice, that is the natural 
ſure and proper Good of his being. 


Virtue having that natural F ineſs t. to ra- 


tional Soul, that fine Sights have to the Eye, 
or harmonious Sounds to the . 


A rational Being is in order, in its right 


State and Frame, .when it is acting reaſonably. 


The infinite Goodneſs of God makes him. 


infinitely happy; and, the Perfection of every 
Being is. its Happineſs ; and the greater and 
more perfect the Virtue of any one is, the 
more perfect 1 is his Happineſs. . mT 

Now it is here to be obſerved, that an Ac- 
fon. is not leſs virtuous, or loſes, any of its 
Excellence, becauſe the Soul is delighted and 


made happy by it; for it is the very Nature Eh 
of . Virtue to produce ſuch Effects, and it 


ſhows. the Rectitude of the Soul, when it 


can act virtuouſly with Delight, and, feel its 


Happineſs in fo. doing. 

his is being virtuous e er 

and through a Love f Goodneſs 3 for Good- 

neſs is loved for itſelf, when it is loved for 
what it is, the true Good and proper De- 

py e of .a rational Being, n 


y 9 * 


© TIED 28 We 
a ; 


r day 7 
2 


a Nor ll any one 5 ker there i n Ex- 
1 Se in Virtue, that it is mere Nature and 
Toenper, becauſe it is ſo agreable, ſo proper 
do our rational Natures ;” Then let him fay 
1 chert is no Excellence in the Goodneſs and 
Juſtice of God, becauſe they are ſo ſuitable 
to o his Natute, and conſtitute his Happineſs. 
Granting therefore that Virtue was its own 
8 as it elevates and perfects the Soul, 
And keeps it in a State of right enjoyment; it 
| would not and the ed; won. ame on 1 
. For Fappinel is 5 the only reaſe al able Bud 
of every Being. e 2 FERRO 
An action is not good, or een "RY 
cauſe it is Self-denial, but becauſe. it is ac- 
cording to Duty; and he who through long 
habits of Goodneſs, has made the Practice 
of Virtue to have leſs of war a in * 
8 moſt virtuous Man. 24, 
Now, it ts no Objection avaſt the Real 
. 9 85 Goodneſs, that as rational Beings, we 
are naturally and complexionally diſpoſed to 
practiſe and delight in it; or that this natu- 
ral Diſpoſition, may by Exerciſe, Meditati- 
1 and Habits, be heightened and encreaſed. 
For Cuſtom, Habit, and natural Temper, 
-are proper Aſſiſtances of our moſt virtuous 


| . and cannot be fad to make them 
1 ths 5 8 . els 


5; FEY 


Y (37 ) 1 
4 les reaſonable, unleſs it be a Fault or Im- 
perfection, to be habitually and ROY 4 
3 Pr to Goodneſs. 1 
Thus much therefore is» true As us _ 
Hefed only as rational Beings ; ; that we muſt | 
even in that State he by Nature and Temper 
formed to perceive. Pleaſure, from ſome par- 
ticular ways of acting; and that the very ex- 
cellence of our Natures, conſiſts in a Fitneſs 
and Diſpoſition, for virtuous Actions, which 
the more we improve and ſtrengthen by Me- 
ditation and Habit, the more e we 
make ourſelves. 8 | 
It has pleaſed God in the Fo ogmation: of 
Man, ſo to unite this rational Nature to a 
Body of Fleſh and blood, that they ſhall ge- 
nerally act together; and that the Soul ſhall 
as well be influenced by bodily Inſtincts, and 
N Motions of the Blood and n, as by its 
own Thoughts and reflections. 4.245 

Thus, a delightful Thought . 

ever ſo ſecretly i in the Mind, ; ſhall, at its firſt 
Conception, have ae Blood and Spirits oo 
i er | 

So that every gain adantient of the Mind, 
. proper Averſion, or, regular Love, has 
as much the Concurrence of the Blood wag 
| Spirits, as if they were the only Agents. 
_ Body being thus viſible an pa in 

all that we 2 Has made ſome weak Heads 
1 - 


© 3). 
: imagine, chat we are nothing elſe bu t ey 
as from the fame want of Thought ſome 
have concluded, that there is nothing be- 


| aterial World, - n Vothing 


und BYY 


ſides we m 
else! is obvious to their Eyes. ; 
Tube S6ul Being thus united to the Body, 

no Act of the Man is leſs reaſonable, or vir- 


ftuous, becauſe it has the Concurrence of the 


Blood and Spirits: For this was the Intention 
of the Union, that a Creature of ſuch a 
Form, ſhould exert its nn of and Pallion 
in conformity to Reaſon, oo . 
For Inſtance, ſuppoſe any one hould me- 
ditate upon the Attributes and Perfeclions of 
"God, till the great Idea had raiſed and warm- 
"ed his Spirits; though the Reflection is then 
ſupported by the Agitation of bodily Spirits, 
yet the Meditation is not leſs religious, or leſs | 
devout, or reaſonable, becauſe the Heat of | 
Kea Spirits aſſiſted i in it.” e 
Suppoſe any one ſhould 95 often reflect 
05 upon an eternal ſtate of Darkneſs, and Separa- 
tion from God, till his Blood and Spirits 
| Join in increaſing the Horror; ſuch an Hor- 
| For would not be leſs reaſonable, becauſe 
4 the Body joined in keeping it u ß. 
The Wechsle Influence which our Spi- 
Tits and Temperament have upon our Acti- 


4 ons, does not take 1 way this ane 
SF, Lee ns Þ 4 ; * OY wht rv? | ; 4 0 * 1 85 0 neſs 


0 
# 
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neſs of them, 107 more than the rational 
Frame of our Minds, which is naturally 
di ſpoſed to e in the Reaſon of things, 
deſtroys the reaſonableneſs of Actions. 

As it would be no Excellence in a pure 
thinking Being, to be equally inclined to 
Truth or Falſhood, ſo it would add no Me- 
rit to ſuch. a mixt Nature as ours is, if our 
bodily Temperaments were neither more or 
leſs inclined to, or delighted with one ſort 850 | 
| Actions than another. 2 vs 

Let us only ſuppoſe, that a | alba Soul 
1 an animal Nature, were e to act it in / 
a State of Perſonality.” . HL 
It cannot be, that the Reakuableniſy of _ 
its Actions ſhould be impaired by the Bodys 
appearing to have a Share in them, becauſe, 


it does not act according to its Nature, un- 


leſs the Body does concur; men in ſuch a 
mixt Being, it is no more required that its 
Actions ſhould be ek abſtractly by 
pure Reaſon, than it is allowed that its Mo- 
tions ſhould be merely Animall. 
Vet this is the falſe judgment, Walch 
Men 'who are not the greateſt Friends of Vir- 
tue make, becauſe the Influence of the ani- 
mal Nature is viſible in the beſt of Men; and 
hesnaſe ſuch Enquirers generally converſe in- 


rn 1 Ag 
4 


r 


n 


i mayo we n of . in them, becauſe 


5 « ©) 

8 againſt all Force of Principle, nad deny 

Reaſon to have any Share in our Actions. 
From what has been ſaid, we may eafily 

3 the Reality of Virtue, from all the Ob- 


0 of theſe Critics png Nane. 
a g granting the Force of Education, 
Power of < 


uſtom, and the Influence of. our 
bodily Inſtincts and Tempers; yet nothing 


can thence be concluded againſt the Share 


that Reaſon and Frinoiple 97 1 to 


8 in our Actions. 00 


For both Reaſon and Religion direct us to 


a the Influence and Aſſiſtance of all theſe 


Helps; and conſequently they no more leſſen 


or take from the Reality of virtuous Actions, 


when we are aſſiſted by them,; than Faſting 


e ery ee * 
| ren it was aſſiſted by hem 


And it is as ſuitable to our ee to 


| Rrengthen and eſtabliſh our Virtue, by Edu- 
— _ .eation, Cuſtom, £ Complexion, and bodily In- 


ſuincts, as it is ſuitable to Religion, to 55 8 


| and heighten. it by Faſting and Prayer. 


And he who ſays, that ſuch or ſuch Ac- 


Gl have no Principle of Virtue or Religion 
in them, becauſe they are made eaſy by Edu - 
c cation, Temper, and Practice, thinks as weak 


ly, as if he ſhould affirm, that ſuch Actions 


they 


4 


x 1 41 5 
they are the Effects of Meditation, and Ha- 5 
bits of Attention; for good Habits of Body 

no more leſſen the Krallen, of Virtue, 
1 . good Habits of Mind. 


An Action is virtuous, Dies it is Wan . 


—— to Reaſon, and the Laws of God: and 
| does not ceaſe to be ſo, becauſe: the Body is 
either r formed by Uſe, or created by Diſpo- 
ſition, 8 and e on. ha warden ä 

of it. M61 een gene new Fi enn 
va good 1 Fog 2 57 2 sin, if the 
Benefit that is received from it, or the Faci- 
lity of performing $090: Aer took 1 
from their Goodneſss. 
Nay, all Habits of 17 Ba 3 upon 
this foot, be blameable, becauſe ſuch Habits 
muſt. be on to have: rendered both 
Body and Mund me : repay and exact in 
e eee £5, 0g our ute) aw 
All theſcAblurdities neceſlarily follow from 
this Argument, that there is no virtuous Prin- 

ciple in our good Actions, - becauſe Cuſtom, 
Education, Temper, and Com br habe 
8 een, popping rank mt 
Aua. This ObjeQion- againſt the Reality = 

of Virtue, is cages a TRA than any 10 

nes againſt it. „ 


For as it is as dena chat we e think and | 


rates, as that weare ſubject to bodily In- 
| n 


38 
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ai and Habits; nothing can prove chat 
our Reaſon and Reflection do not princi- 12 
_ pally concur in any Action, but the Impoſ- 


ſibility of it. He en would prove 
that my Mind does not act upon a Principle 
of Reaſon, where he thinks that Temper or 


| Complexion may carry me through it, can 
never prove it, till he can ſhow that there 
was no Principle of Reaſon, no proper Mo- 
tive, no Precept of Duty to move me to it: 
For if there be a plain Reaſon in the Thing, 
if there be a Precept of Duty to excite my 


Mind, as well as a natural Diſpoſition in my 
Temper to perform tho Action, it is impoſ- 


fible for the moſt penettating Genius to 


t had a greater 
Share in the Action, than the Reaſon of my 


Mind; and conſequently this Obj ection is 2 


mere Calumny, and an ill-natured Suſpicion, 
Which can erer . a to be July 
oel! l 
4110 . bet Reaſon i 18 3 chief Pri D 
in the Performance of good Actions, may, 
in ſome Degree, be learnt from hence; that 


FTeaſonable and wiſe Actions never occaſion 
any Sorrow or Repentance in the Mind; 


but, on the contrary, in violent Actions, 


ere the Fermentation of the Blood and 


$piri its may be ſuppoſed to bare blindly hux- 


on writ 5 ried 


04 43 ) 
tied on the Action, that Fermentation is ub 


ſooner abated, but there ariſes a Pain in che 


Mind, and Reaſon condemns the Action; 


which Condemnation chiefly confifts in this, 
that Reaſon” had not the Guidance of it; 
which'is a plain Confeſſion, that it is the way 
of our Nature to have Reaſon govern the In- 
ſtinets and Motions of the Spirits, and that 
the ſhrinks, and is uneaſy at thoſe Actions, 
bog ſhe was not the principal Agent. 
If therefore Actions only ſatisfy and con- 
whe us, by being approved by our Reaſon, it 
is a manifeſt Proof, that our Reaſon is 5 the 
ee Agent in our good Actions. 

Nor will it be any Objection to Nie 
ſay; that many People are ſatisfied with falſe 
Notions of Virtue and Religion; for this 
only ſhows that the Principle of Reaſon 
may be weak, and of very little difcerning 
Force in ſome People; but ſtill it is their 


3 


Faculty of Reaſon, ſuch! as it is, that \gives | 


them Peace, when it preſides ; and it is lic 
ing contrary: to Reaſon, that gives them 
Pain, as it gives Pain to others who en 7 

1 more enlightened Mind. 1 
If the religious Turk 95 the Abomi- 
nation of Wine, it cannot be ſaid, that ſach 
Abhorrence is only the Effect of Temper, 
Ty Inſtincts, and a unleſs it could 
be 
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be ſhown that he auido usb abhor it, 
though he was n eee nt a 
was a Cheat. * . 
'F ö From this Account af; Seo bare » we 
. may be able. to reject; all thoſe Reproaches 
which are caſt upon Virtue and Religion, 
as if they were never founded. upon any ra- 
tional Principle, but were the caſual blind 
Effects of an — F winds or 
d J r irate 4 
IJ. As it appears; that i in our . Na 3. 
tapes, we are naturally and complexionally 
formed to practiſe and delight in reaſonable 
Actions, and that ſuch a Tendeney of Tem- 
per or Nature towards Virtue, no more 
leflens the Excellence of it, than the Recti- 
tude of God's Nature, take e e. Ex. 
: cellence of his Actions. ie 
A2 dy. IT hat Actions are not leſs ns 
or being ſuitable to any Diſpoſition, whether 


'T natural or acquired, than for being ſuitable 


# the Reaſon of the Mie. ii. — 
'3dy. That Education, Cuſtom, 8 . 
Complexion, &c. are ſo far from taking away 
the Reaſonableneſs of our Actions, that we 
could not be faid to at reaſonably, unleſs 
we endeavoured to make a greater Progreſs 
| in e * e ne. NY Bo 
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- 2b. That it is deres even in thoſe 


Actions, where Cuſſom, Education, Com- 
plexion, and Habit ſeem. to be in full Power. 
for any one to prove that Reaſon and Princi- 


ple have not the greateſt Share in them. 
 'gthly.” That Peace of Mind, which at- 
tends our good Actions, is a plain Proof of 
the Power which our Reaſon wang in 5 18 


ue, e of them. Y 
To come now to a particular Inſtance or 


| ns 


and acts in e eee to N Blood and 
. N 
Now this is ſo er Su proving that he Fo 


not the Virtue of Charity, that it might. be 


urged as a Proof of his having it. 


For his Body is in that Diſpoſition that i : 


ſhouldibe, ſuppoſing that his Mind had been 


long excerciſed and indued with Habits * F 


Charity; it gives that further Pleaſure in 


charitable Acts, which the right Turn of 


the Inſtincts, and Blood and Spirits, ſhould 
give to the Mind in every virtuous Action. 


For as I have obſerved, Man is then in 
his beſt State, when the Courſe of the Blood 
| and Spirits actin Concurrence with his Rea- 
5 fon; 


If. Phil's hwy oh: Compaſſ i is no 
Virtue, you ſay, becauſe it is mere Com- 
plexion and Temper; he gratifies his Pzzy, 


Ld 1 


46 "i 5 

on; fo that when my Body with its 5 
indie and Motions, joins with the right 
Judgments of my Mind, what I fo perform 
has all the Perfe 


ſection that an human Erea- 
ture is able to exertrt. 
This Complexion a e! or bodily 
| Diſpoſition towards charitable Acts, is ſo far 
from implying that therefore the Mind has 
no Share in the Action, that were the Mind 
in its beſt State, and in its full Power (as at 
firſt created) it would uſe a greater and more 
conſtant Concurrence of all cog _ 
in the Performance of its Duty. | 
S8o that when Com plexion, i! or bodily 
f Wesen mene readily joins in the * 
mance of good Actions, this is ſo far from 
implying any Defect of Principle, or want 
of rational Motive, that it ſhows, in ſome 
degree, the Remains of that primitive Rec- 
titude of Body and Mind before the Fall. 
Aa, To ſay that Philos Charity is mere 
Complexion, is a Calumny, and groundleſs 
Accuſation; it is a Suſpicion as illgrounded, 
as if I was to ſuſpect that a Man had no 
Pride in his Mind, becauſe there appeared 
an Haughtineſs in his Carriage; or no Hu- 
mility within, becauſe of a natural Lowli- 
neſs without: It is a Suſpicion thus founded 
e all the * of n h, and is 


; 5 forced 


1 r 


( 47 5 
reed to make thoſe the Proofs if the Ab- 


ſence- of a Thing, which are the natural : 
E de Preene ee ty & Bw 
And as it is thus: urealonubſe; 1 is ĩt utter- 
ly impoſſible that it ſhould ever juſtify itſelf. 
For ſeeing it is not only poſſible, but na- 
tural for this complexional Diſpoſition to act 
in Conformity to the internal Principle of 
the — 1 can never be Fes that it 
nnn SANS © * 0 
It can never be e that Reaſon and 
Religion have not a greater Share in Philos 
Charity, than his Complexion.” How far 
ſome Precept of Religion, ſome Principle ß 
Reaſon may influence his Mind, cannot be 
known by the moſt ſagacious Philoſopher; 
therefore the Charge againſt his Charity, 'as 
the mere Effect of Complexion, eme e 
ways ill- natured, unjuſt, and groundleſs. 
Further, granting that Philo was comple 
ionally diſpoſed to Pity and Compaſſion, 
even before he could be ſuppoſed to act upon 
2 Principle of Virtue and Religion, yet even 
this Suppoſition * n 1 . * 
bent hem ; 
For will any one argue,” alive a Man "4 
never fear, love, or hate, upon Principles of 
Reaſon, becauſe Children fear, love, and 
. before Reaſon is . 1185 Force to 3 


8 

* 4 Ps, 
4 
* 


. this z is ag 70 as Tas ſuppoſe that a 
| Man's Complexion i is never made to concur 
with a Principle of Reaſon, becauſe ſuch 
Complexion appeared, before Reaſon could 
be ſuppoſed of ſufficient Power to guide it. 
As to what you ſay, That Pity is as 05 
4 Frailty q our Nature, as Anger, Pride, 
Kc. Tbar the weakeſt Minde have generally 
4e tbe greateſt Share of it, for mbich Reaſon none 
« are more Teste w than Women - amy 
n 
Two Things 0 bee F inſt; The 
Libbey: 6s ma een with the 10 
of your Book.” HH $a pt 1 ory 
Here you. de ths - Compaſion of \ Wo- 
men, from a ſuppoſed | Weakneſs of Mind, 
which ſuppoſes, that their Tempers depend 
upon their Minds, and are ſubject to them, 
and influenced by them, though in this very 
Page, you make Pity to be only an Inpulſe of 
Nature, and it is your chief Deſign through- 
out your Book to ſhow, that all our Tempers 
and Paſſions are mere Mechaniſm, and Con- 
Aitution, founded only in the Ne we and 
"I of our bodily Spirits. 
So that according to your deep Philoſo- 
phy Pity is only an Impulſe of Nature, and 
bodily Temper; yet Women are more piti- 
ful than Men, becauſe * e (6 you 
ſuppoſe) weaker Minds. | That 
p. 4% 8 


* 


—_ 
bit is; their Minds, becauſe tweak, was 


: {Pole over their Tempers, and form their 
Diſpoſitions; but Mens Minds being firvig, 


. Have no ſuch Power. 


To what Temper of Mind ſuch Philoſophy 
46 this, is to be imputed, need not be obſerved. 
__ "2dh:* To ſay that Women have the tbr 

eff Minds, is ſaying more than you are able 
fo prove. If they are more inclined to Com- 
paſſion, through a Tenderneſs of Nature, 
it is ſo far from being a Weakneſs of their 
Minds, that it is a right Judgment, aſſiſt- 
ed, or made more eaſy, by a happy Tender- 
heſs of their Conſtitutions. | 
And it is owing, perhaps, to this Make ' 
of their Spirits, thatthey are commonly more 
affected with the Truths of Region, than 
the Generality of Men are. 
When our Minds are once ſoftened, 7M 
Arn Cauſe it is, we are generally i in the 
beſt Diſpoſition for the Impreffions of 'Reli- 
gion; ſo that Pity is ſo far from being as 

much a Frailty, as Pride and Anger, that 5 

they are as different in their Effects, as 4 
Heart of Fleſh and a Heart of Stone, which 

Holy Scripture makes as different as a 27, 

* aid a Cure. 1 | 
But to return n (if! this be Digreion) to 

=_ Suben 4 . 
D ien Let | 


* 
* 


= he's 59 755 
1 us now further ſuppoſe, that. Phil's 


Gs is greatly owing to his Nature an "2 


Complexion ; that the quality of his Spirits 
began the Diſpoſition, and helped to recom- 


mend this Virtue to the Mind; yet may 
ſuch a Virtue be as truly rational and reli- 


gious, as if it had been let into the Mind 


any other Way. 


Sickneſs, Poverty, and Dire b na- 


13 tural Tendency to correct our Follies, and 


convert our Minds towards our true Good. 
Theſe Conditions of Life may make it as 
eaſy for a M an to be humble and compaſſionate, 
as any bodily Complexion, whatever; yet 


are ſuch Humiliiy and Compaſſio not. to be 


eſteemed void of Principle or Reaſon, be- 


| cauſe ſuch Cauſes contributed towards, em, 
and led the Mind into them. 


For the Mind is acting — 8 to „ 
trueſt Principles of Reaſon and Religion, 


vuvhen it makes Advantage of theſe external 


Helps, and turns Eaſe and Pan, Sickneſs 


and Health, ia ee aer of. . 


ter Piety. 1 
Nor is it any more a „ = 5 
Reality of Philos Charity, to ſay, that bo- 


dlly Temper firſt prepared and inclined his 


ind towards it, than it is a Diminution of 


; the ag. of any: one's Hyg, to lay, that 
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| it, was. ſome. Misfortune or croſs Accident 
that ficſt diſpoſed, and fitted his Mind for it. 
David ald (without fear of deſtroying the 
; Reality of his LED). It zs 8 gue: me, ou : 
T have: been afſiutted., 1 
Now if Actions, or "Wwe bo, Lite r may Bs 
good, though Afflictions contributed towards 
them, ſurely they may be equally good, 
though ſome Bodily Tempers proved in 
ſome 1 the Occaſions of them, 
And it is as conſiſtent with true and real 
Virtue, to owe its Riſe to ſome bodily Con- 
ſtitution or Temper, as it is conſiſtent with 
ſolid and ſubſtantial Piety, to owe its Begin 
ning to ſome 8 de or Wen ; 
of God Providence. | 
But to proceed: It -is father. jected; 
that Phila S Ca muſt be⸗ mere e e 
La not W biaſel in the Neglea of 
other Duties. vis 19 Fes 
| This, again, 18. 4 falſe eB. 62 is 
Man may perform one Duty upon a Princi- 
ple of Virtue, and Senſe of Duty, and yet 
through Miſtake, or N „ bie defici- : 
ent in others 2 
Such great jg of 1 ee 
ſhould conſider, that even in worldly Af- 
fairs, a Man does not always act up to mh 
_ fame Principle in every thing he does. 
| WES Wil TY 


1 6 


(99 


Wir any one ſay, ek {Ren ot 


| e Gain; when he 18 making Bargains, 


becauſe at 8 Times he N not to 


value Expence f Cer wht 1821 
If not, why "I nad Phib 1. Woked 


- upon as not 4% all influenced by a Senſe of 
Duty in his Acts of Charity, becauſe at 
ſome other Times and e be ſeen 


not to be governed by it. 
Our preſent State, is à State of gert 


Weakneſs and Imperſection, and our Rea 
fon, weak as it is, has a Thoufand Impedi- 


ments to Hinder and divert its Force. In the 
Affairs of Civil Life, we are neither per- 


fectly wiſe, nor wholly fooliſh; and we are 


almoſt the ſame Men in the Things that re- 
late to God. In ſome Inſtances, Reaſon and 


Religion get more Power aver us, and guide 


us under a Senſe of Duty; ; Whilſt in other 


Parts of our Life, it may be very apparent, 


that Reaſon has a leſs Share in our Actions. 

But to conclude that Reaſon, or a Princi- 
ple of Virtue, does not influence us in any 
Part of our Behaviour, becauſe it does not 
act equally and conſtantly in every other Part 


of our Lives, is as abſurd, as to affirin,"that 


we do not think at all in any Thing that we 
do, becauſe we do not think with the ſame 


Exactneſs or Ae every ny chat 
7 is done by Med. 20007 s IE 
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(53) 


wo Philo lives in the Neglect of Violati. 
of ſome Dun * e er nn is a n. 


ftr — ela oh imperf in, a 
as devoid of any Principle of Virtue; when 
he does his Duty, as when he neglects it: 
For it is as poſſible for him to be charitable | 
upon a Principle of Duty, and yet fail in 0 
ſome other Reſpects, as it is poſſible for a' 
Man to uſe his Reaſon in ſome Things, and 
not in others; or to reaſon right in fome | 
Points, and yield to Folly others): 1835 * 
So that to impute Actions Teemingly vir 
tuous, ſolely to natural Temper or Complexion, 
or ſome other blind Motive, becauſe "the 
Man is not uniform in his Life, 18 ground- . 
leſs and abſurd ; all; that can with any Truth 
be affirmed of ſuch a Man, is this, that he | 
is not uniform in his Actiens, and that 1 
through ſome Miſtake, or Negligence, Be is i 
not ſo careful of | his REL in fone W 1 I 
„ee, Wit. 99729 ach oi . 
Our UBachghanding and Rebſon, even in 
Matters of mere Speculation, are well nigh 
as weak and inconſtant, "as in aer 90 
Duty and ConſcienceQ. . 
Few Syſtems of Philo phy, he: ebeüse 
ſome Errors upon us with as much Aſſu- 
rance, as they afficm the Truth: "Dean, 
Is. 1 ARES. aſſerted 


7 a 


: 
8 p 8 f p; * 7 
| 0 5 . | 
7 REF 8 


aſſerted a Plenum die Heard deen has pro- | 
ved a Vacuum. EH. 14175 431% . 
Now will any one ths S4tit was novehe 
 Reaſonor Uniprtqading of Deſcurtes that de- 
monſtrated ſo many ſolid Truths, becauſo 
hae yielded to Falſity and Error in the Doct- 
 rine of a Plenum Vet it would be much 
more. reaſonable to affirm this, in Matters of 
mere Speculation, than to affitm, that in 
5 Acbions governed by Reaſon and Principle, 
becauſe in ſame Inſtances he acts weakly, and 
Th. not according to Reaſon, 1; Akri 02-3617 oe 
For, produce but the true Reaſon why a 
Phil ſopher may be ſaid to proceed in ſome 
| Speculations according to ſtriẽt Reaſon and 
Fruth, and yet hold forne Tenets contrary 
to them, and then you will ſhow that it is 
poſiibl * nah, highly probable; that Man. 
map, in ſome Points of Duty, act upon a 
| | Principle of Reaſon and Vittue, Daun 
=_ _ Things he may ſwerve from them. 
© There is, I acknowledge, a great Diffe- 
=, Hs in bodily Temperaments, ſo that one 
Man may be horn with better Diſpoſitions 
for the Practice of ſome Virtues than others, 
Fet it is Reaſon, within, that is the chief 
Principle that actuates all of them; for the 
3 1 - 4 Sm rat 5 as 2228 and * 


8 
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f meactveh, as the THONGS and Peet, or r the 
Froſfer Parts of the Bod. 

Mit and Underſtanding 6epend Wel up- 

on bodily Temperaments; yet who 1s ſo 

weak as to imagine, that therefore the Rea- 

ſon of the Mind has no ee in e and 
Senken e e E | 

It is the ſame in n or at leaſt, as 40 

Wwe particular Virtues; there may be a kind 
Hiſpoſition in the animal Spirits to produce 
them, but it is great Weakneſs to ſuppoſe 
that wap 0 E __ no Patt in 2 

—_ | 

16s. impoſſible for our Rinted Pupil 

0 explain or calculate the exa& POwers, 
that are to be attributed to our Souls and 
Bodies in the performance of Actions, be- 

cauſe we have no clear ideas of them; but 

. we know enough, to affirm the united Ope- 
ration of both, and to ſhow that he reaſons 

falſely, who would aſeribe an Action wholly 
to pn Body, becauſe it appears to have ſome 

Share in it; becauſe,” ſuppoling it to take its 

Riſe wholly fromm Reaſon, the Union of the 
Soul and Body requires, that the Body ſhould 
appear to have the ſame Part in the Produc- | 
wh ee e. 

There are nothing ee imper- 

ceptible, or more 'out of our en than the 

7 eee 4 VM.otives 


5 8 
| Motives of human, Actions. We know no 


more how dee and C pinions, act upon 

the Mind, or how far they contribute to our 
Choice, than we can tell how far the Air, 
and how far the Sun, n in ho Growth 


ol Plants. 2 5 
| When a F pi Taker Aa e our . 


ALicus Belief and Perſuafions are not at all the 
Lee of human Actions, he proceeds upon 
as good Grounds, as if he had ſaid, that Air 
Js not at all * Cau 05 Pe eee of 
rhe Beads; if on 3368 
For it is 28 — to tow 5 br mc no Ta- 
' Agence upon our Bodies, as that Reafon and 
e have no Power over our Minds. 

And it is more poſſible to tell how far Pt 
"Fluids, and how far the Solide in an human 
Body, contribute to bodily Action, than it is 
to affirm; how far Opinions and Judgment, 
and how far Temper a and Cum a a 
* human A tions 

Nay, theſe Gentlemen ee 5 ka 
8 Philoſophy ſtill more ridiculous, are 
1 the ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous Cuntradicticns, which They: wa 1 | 
eee in human Nature... 

As if they ſhould ſay, That finding 
man Natur to be unaccountable, they — 
ſore take upon them to give certain and poi 
. Acco unts of 1 its (Ar of actin * 


8 « 57 ) 
ET | hall be pardoned for inſiſting ſo lane 
: upon this 8 eines becauſe it is that on which 
- ſome. celebrated Wits have ſpent ſo. much 
Pains, to the Prejudice of Religion and Mo- 
_ pality, It is not eaſy to imagine the fatal Ef- 
fects that Mr. Bayle's and Efprit's Writings 
have had upon People's Minds, by denying 
the Power of Mayen and Religion, and aſcrib- 
ing al} human Actions to vn; zatu- 
ral Temper, an rH 04.4 
It is an eaſy Thing to * a Wit, « Pl 
Haopber, if you will but write againſt Religion 
and Virtue; for I need not ſay all Argu- 
ments, but all Fancies, are admired as De- 
monſtrations on that Side; and the bolder 
Steps you take, the ſurer . are of Hong 
eſteemed a Genius. 
Flad Mr. Bayle filled his Hhoks with he | 
mot uſeful, noble Truths, he had not had 
half fo many Admirers, as for one ſingle Sen- 
tence, which the moſt thoughtleſs Rake 
might have ſaid through the mere Aſſgranee 
of his own Extravagancies... 
Speaking of Fermcation, 1 queſtion, Gays he; 
whether one Man in a Hundred 14 _ + * 
n 7 3 
Could hat 9 faid e 15 Mei . Sant 
T hing, that had reflected more upon. Moxa 
4 lity. he Power of — he e 


F 


* 


* 


1). EE. 
re admired. It is thus that Mr. 
nd Epprit have purchaſed the Eſteem, 


and increaſed the” ons of! Infidels and 


7 5 5 . 8 
1 pF 7 


Pm if che Dea 6 6f N Men erke 0 more 
an the Fall of Leaves. 


What Reaſons you have to appear in Ke 


fame Cauſe of Immorality, or what Security . 
vou have againſt the Power of Gods" 1 
dare ſay, not known to yourſelf. / 8 


Infidelity: and Irreligion have few: -opicks 


ſor Reflection; they have non cio as one 
Argument on their Side.. 
Nou can no more ho- ow bi urk not 


immortal, than you can ſhow what was 2 


ing before the Creation of the World. 


o fanſy that all expires with the Body, 


| is as well ſupported, as if you was to fancy 
that there are no Beings but what are viſible 
d your Eyes. To ſuppoſe that Man will 


never be ealled to an Account, is as much to 


de depended upon, as if you ſuppoſed, that 
there will be nothing! in e a Thouſand 
eee Ts = 


Yet theſe are the De Foundation? we 


Infidelity and Prophaneneſs; theſe are the 
T Hold Principles upon which great PhiJoſephers 
eſtabliſh EG {ors _ call - os 4 
3 — - 3 


(59). 
4 Revelation from God, that joltiges it, 
Yalf from the Creation of the World; that 
tells you every Truth that a wiſe Man would 
be giad to hear; that is ſupported with all the 
Authority that an omnipotent God can give; 
that is confirmed with all the Aſſurance that 
human Teſtimony can afford; is of no 
Weight againſt a few bold Aſſertions of weak 
Mortals, who exceed theſe F das ene ee, : 


* 985 Gedi imagine, wa what lids all 
ready paſſed, that you had ſufficiently 
vented your Paſſion upon! moral Virtue, and 
that you had hard]; 7 any more Arrows to 
draw againſt it; but you proceed to ſhow 
us, that eve you may fail in Argiracnt, 
you wul Never, be — 25 in INN 
attack. it. FX N Mein 

Lou "IE your "br Glth an A A of e 
tion, as if Morality and Relig ion lay, at 
your Feet, 10 examine into the 7 and 

Honeſtum of the Antients ; that is, “ 70 1 

5 0 qui re whether there be amy real Excellence or of 
«Worth in Things, 4 Pre-eminence , on 


2 Wine above ae e An 


* „ 1 9; 4 
* x of * * 
* 


* 
„ . 


an real Worth or Excellence 


And to how * i is. no ſuch sg . 
in Things or 


4 8 but that all is, mere Wa * 
== you proceed thus 
' « In the Works e Nature, Heorth and Excel. 
5 5 Luce are as uncerrain. Nom whinfical is 
« the. Floriſt I Sometimes the Tulip, ſometimes 
the — —— RTP — 
1 great Buttons, or ſmell; ones * ? 
2 e oral. 5 
586  Cortarnty 7. 8 
So that act Lhing'ts to your he Hoh, he 
3 prefers Equity to ſtiec, is but li hk 
a bun that chuſes a great Button, rather tl 
vall 5 and he who prefers Fidelity. to 
Falsches ag whimſical as, the Fleriht, „ Who 
admires tl e Auricula more than the Tulip. 
Now if there be only this Difference be- 
tween Aliom, then. there gan be no greater 
= Difference between Agents , the beſt of Men 


i may excel-an Auris. 
Nay, if Truth and Falſhood be no ether 
TY different from one another, than as 


one Button differs from another, then it 


mult follow, that there can be no greater 
© Ditference between the Author of. the one, 


'. and the hot of the other. Ay No, | 


VV 


tay way e n, ; 


n only excel the vileſt of their Nac a 


5 0 61 . ; 
Ps T the Religion of our. Country tells 
us, that God is Truth, and, the. Devil 
7 Abthor SEE”. RS 
This, Sir, you ſee is the direct, immediate 
Blaphey of your Notions, and not drawn 
from them by any diſtant, or remote Cour | 
ſequences. 22 8 05 7 
"And if I ſhould aſk: you, 95 one could 
beworthipped rather than the other ?,I ſhould 
puzzle your profound Philoſophy, as much as 
if I aſked you which was the fineſt Flower? 
for you cannot tell me that one of theſe Be- | 


ings is really good, and the other really evil, 
aud yet maintain, that there is no real Good- 


neſs in Truth, not any real Evil in Lies and, 


Fallheod. 
1 is attbely impolibletownfier this Que | 


den without giving up your Uncertainty in 
; Morals, and allowing that there 1s ſomething” 
certain and immutable in the Meer, and 
Excellence of Things and Actions. 
Should any one charge you with the 1 
eſt Villanies, and moſt flagrant Immoratities 
that ever were committed by Man, you could 
have no more Pretence to be angry at the 
Imputation, than if he had ſaid, FOR was Fare 
neularty fond of little Buttons. hh nh: 
Fo proceed: © Which is the beſt Regie, 
« ſay you, 154 Queſtion that bas can mare 
«Mr Uebief, than all other Queſtions together. 
p. 379. 7; | Religion 


& 
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Religion never comes in your way, but i it 
8 you in a Paſſion ; though I dare ſay,) you 
never had any harm by it in your Life. This 
is a heavy Charge upon Religion, and upon 
the beſt * for that is it which is in- 
quired after. You charge a great deal of 
Miſchief to this Inquiry after the bet Reli- 
gion, on purpoſe to enhance, I ſuppoſe, your 
own Merit, that you may appear to do a 
more public Good, who endeavour to deſtroy 
the very Idea of it. 
: But as Miſchievous as you gf this * 
quiry to be, Tam of another Opinion, taken 
from him who made the Walley PET 
who is God himſelf. 
Dor ſhalt have no W Ged beſides me, was | 
ſetting up the beſt Religion; and thou galt 
nat make to tbyſelf any graven Image, &c. was 
a Determination againſt Paganiſn. Now I 
look upon the beſt Religion to be a Matter of 
| great Moment, becauſe God has commanded 
itz and take the Inquiry after it to be well au- 
thorized, becauſe — has forbid all falſe 
Worlhip., 5 
If you le it he 8 4 — 4 > Ges 
Authority, and ſhould be better pleaſed with 
Religion, if it was ſome Politician's Inven- 
tion, I ſhall-only ay that 90 e Kanther bf 
13 * than 1 an. 8 . D 1h. HOT 
+3 an . A 


; | Fo, wh 
4 4 47 . * 
a 0 wn. 5 5 > =» 


. 
* 


; 0 53 } 
"Again ] do not allow myſelf to be angry 
8 the Inquiry after the beſt Religion, bo- 
cauſe I find that our bleſſed Saviour cams 


into the World to teach Men the beſt Reli- 
gion, and with the higheſt: Rewards and 


Puniſhments to perſuade Men to ſeek after 
and embrace it. This is Life eternal, to know 
Thee, the only. true God, and 7 eſts. Chriſt 22 
thou haſt ſent. And again, Go ye and teach 
all-Nations, baptizing them in ile Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt ;, and lo, I am with Ju alway, even ur- 
to the End of the Warld. 3 1 

This convinces me, chat the 19 0 7 
che beſt Religion, is the nobleſt, the moſt 
happy and beneficial of all others, becauſe 
it is an Inquiry after eternal Happineſs: But 
1 ſince you take it to have done more Miſchief 
than all other Inquiries, vou know... now 
where to charge it, you know. Who it Was 
that ſent Twelve Apoſtles, indued with re- 
liſtleſs Power, to perſuade all. the N ations 
of the World to inquire after, and receive 


the one belt Religion.. At it, lay you, Cite. 


& « which is the beſt Religion) ar Peking, at 

< « Conſtantinople, at Rome, and you will re- 
te ceive three diſtin&t Anſwers, extremely di fer. 
ent . from one another, yet all of them equadly 


i poſer. Ve and ee. i &re. ed | 


cc ee 


(5 3 
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15 { 4 0 
* 18 5 m— the Fa] Iity of the Pagan and Mis 
et hometan. Superſtitions ; ; but Inquire. of the 
« ſeveral Setts they are divided into, which it 
be true Church of Crip? and all A Z 
will tell you it in theirs a.. 
Tuen comes Veen Golden Conclufto ior. 
* ai is manift eff, then ben, that the bunting after 
th. Pulcrum and He ftucn, ig not much 
1 better than a wild Gooſe Chaſe, &.“ 
Here I obſerve, that very conſiſtently i in- 
deed with yourfelf, having rejected all mor- 
al Virtue, and natural Religion, you treat 
Revelation in the ſame manner, Chriſtianity 
and Paganiſm are put upon the fame Foot, 
and the Inquiry which is the beſt, eſteemed 


no better than a wild Gioſt Chaſe, Kc. Is 


this Declaration of yours the Effect of a ſe- 
nous Inquiry into the Merits of different 
Religions? That cannot be, it reflects too 
much upon ſo fine an Underſtanding as yours, 
to ſuppoſe, that you could ever have been 
ſeriouſly chafing of wild Geeſe. © 
The Acuteneſs of your Parts," muſt have 
always prevented the Inquiry. You knew, 
T ſuppoſe 4b origine, from Your Cradle, that 
there was no God, or you could not have 
deen always fo clear about the I nfignificatice 
of any Religion? For if there be a God, it is 
more than probable that he 1 is | > be worthip= 
gui mw” . | 5 
5 p. 375 | 


l it is 6} to be ſuppoſed t that all 


Ways af Mar are equally e to, 


"T0101. RAT Ny ot. fas 5 15 1 
You! aher the Inqui N Atter x 65 i y 
Religion, as a mere fd (ſe & 
cauſe, if the Queſtion is put wy Fo 5 3 
Aantinople, or amongſt the various Sects of” 
COR Os all of, t hem: claim, the only « true 


e 


No, * ot flog rem ad lg Qui 85 
from the Diſciples and Followers, to the 4 


| thors of theſe Religions. You {bal put the | 


** ihe 


Queſtion thus, Ask Feſus, ask Mahomet, a 
ſome, Pagan 1 more, and you 1 will r reccive 
three diſtinct Ant [wers, extremely differen F 
from one another, a and yet eq equally Politave 1 
ang peremptory. top 1 eee R 

Will you ſtand to your Concluſion? here, 5 
that therefore it is Madneſs to 1 cn 
ſelves more about the one than tlie other | 

Is there any Creature | ſo abſurd, a to- 
think this an Argument againſt” , e | 
that the Inquiry after Him is Folly, "eels 
there was one Mabamet called for Viſes plesf- 
- Vet the Argument i: is full AS juſt WR. 602 55 
gent againſt Chriſt himſelf,” as At . 
Religion which he has inſtituted ; 125 it the 
Religion of Chriſt and that of Mabojnet * 
5 * to diſtinguiſh them, and Chrittank- 


E | ty. 


. 
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i 05 be ridiculed and Aehpoiſes: becauſe 
chers is ſuch a Religion as Mabometaniſm, then 
| it undeniably follows, that Chriſt, when 


dn Earth, "tight be juſtly rejected, becauſe 


| there thve been other IN. * hive 2 
5 tended to come from God. 5 

This Argument of yours « 1 it Proves 
a thing) proves” it im} poſſible that” there 
ever ſhould, be any Aren or Religion : 
from God, w v which Mankind would be obli- 
ged to receive, ſo long as there were either 


95 wicked Spirits, or wicked Men i inthe World. 


| Fo or evil Spirits and evil Men will have evil 
1 Jeſigns, and Will oppoſe the Wiſdom and 
Providence of God, in Tetting up Ways of 
Religion ſuitable to their own Tempers and 
Deſigns. But according to your Argument, 
ho Religion has any Pretence to our Regard, 
© when once. it is oppoſed ; nor need we trou- 
ble our Heads about the "Truth of any, be⸗ 
ca uſe there is more than one that lays Claim | 
to it; which i is as good Senſe, as if you was 
to affirm, that a Lie was a Demonſtration, 
8 there was no ſuch thing g as Truth. 
-- Whereas, the very Poffibility of a falſe 
Nau, implies the Poſſibility of a true one, 
ag much as Falſhood implies the Poſſibility 


of. Leah, or oe Tuppoles Nee We 
The 


T7 . * N ; 5 ; 15 | 


Poet (a) 1 
The wiſeſt Speech therefore that you can 
male to your ſagacious Followers, is this: 
Gentlemen, I would not have you to 
c eat or drink, becauſe Phy/icians differ very 
much about Diet, and Poiſons are gene- 
«rally conveyed that way; nor would I 
« have you-take, any Money, becauſe there 
« js counterfeit Coin in the World. 
There are a great many falſe Accounts 
66 5 gf: Things, therefore you need not, nay, 
ught not to trouble TINO: about. ny 
8 — are true. 
= «You may laugh at Hawes, "ww is 
# ſays, the Heavens declare the Glory of God, 
10 and the Firmament: ſhoweth, Bis handy-work-z 
ee becauſe there is a contrary Opinion; 4 Fool 
« * hath ſaid in his Heari there is no G 
_..,* You need nor regard Chriſtianity,” or its 
& > diving Inſtitution, becauſe. there are other 
« Religions at Pekzng and Conſtantinople; 
&« nor need you worſhip the true God, be- 
te cauſe in Egypt they worſhipped Leeks and 
« Onions: Nay, you need not hold that 
there is any true God, becauſe there are 
People who have invented falſe Deities. 
When any Hiſtory is urged upon you, 
* you may anſwer, That of Robinſon Cruſoe 
« js called a true Account; or if any one pre- 
tende to be toftive on the: ſide of Virtue, 
We De: 7 


wn ; 
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you Wider 88 his Arrogance, by! foy- | 
| « ing, It can' a ee the Aut 

* exeoeds” the Tape 55mg 

ee Theſe are ſtrong: __ 9 Ma rims 
: 8 duluch will ſupport! you againſt the Wi. 
& dom of all Ages; they confute whole 
Volumes of e 8 5 vm 4 
4 Word ſpeaking.” e 

«Theſe are Doctrine der S no 
4 or eee and you may believe 
them to be proper, by their Fitneſs for uſe. 
Jou may drink, debauch, eat, and lep 
as you pleaſe, witho ar hindering yaur 
Progreſs in theſe Doctrines. Euxury, and 
' «© Wantonnefs ee your Readineſs; 
«and your Tg" © INE 10 0 Jou 


bs. more accute. b 


Nay, the more you \fivk i lu 6 Senſuality 
ve and the anima! Life, the more you will 
te feel and reliſn the T ruth of theſe Senti- 
„ments. Though you are to fly from all 
a Appearance of Truth, and avoid all Con- 
« cern about any Religion, as you would 
avoid the Folly of chafing of wild Geeſe, 
« yet you muſt remember, that you are my 
«Scholars : For I am an ABRtra-T, binker, ; 
« and in theſe my abſtract Speculations, you 
e muſt be my diligent and dutiful Scholars. 
7 9 — 280 be — be- 
HOP Ts «cauſe 


\ 
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; « cauſe other Religions are ſet up againſt it, 
yet you muſt value me the more, for be- 
ing contrary to 4 Aa wok all Ow 
« in the World. | | 
E- Though Fine is hoe certain or-yas 
_« Juable in religious Truths, though moral 
60 Virtue is the Offspring of Pride, the Iden- 


tion of Philoſophers, and all mere Whim 


and Fancy; yet my Speculations having 
« the utmoſt Contrariety to all that is virtuous; 
«© moral, or religious, you: may ſafely put 
cc your whole Truſt and Confidence in them. 
This is the beſt; Speech that you can poſe 
| fibly make to your deluded Followers; and 
I dare fay, if your Principles would allow 
of greater Stupidity or Dullneſs, you would 
not be without a Party, who, to avoid Sal- 
vation, would join with an Enemy to Wits 
tue, merely for the Sake of his Cauſe. 
The Infidelity of the preſent Age is very 
great, and ſhows ſuch a Contempt of ſacred 
Things, as was hardly ever heard of before. 
If one. inquires into the Grounds of it, it 
ſeeems founded on ſuch an implicit Faith re- 
poſed in Men of wanton and ſenſual Minds, 
as is looked upon to be mean and ſlaviſu, 
when yielded to the e pe Evidence ein | 
n Wk Ds. ak Moavent. 2: 19% 
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TO ene 2 Moſes and the e dk 
ea becauſe it is believeing; but to be a 
Slave to a wanton Infidel, and blindly ſwear 
þ into his Opinions, is oa and manly, 
— becauſe it is Free-thinking. 
Deiſs and Free-thinkers are 3 con- 
| Gs as Uubelievers; but upon Examinati- 
on, they will appear to be Men of the moſt 
reſigned and implicit Faith in the World; 
they would believe Tranſub/tantration, but 
that it implies a believing in God; for they 
never reſign their Reaſon, but when it is to 
2 to ſomething that oppoſes Salvation. 
For the-Deiff's Creed has as many Articles 
as the Chri/ttan's, and requires a much great- 
er Suſpenſion of our Reaſon to believe them. 
So that if to believe Things upon no Autho- 
rity, or without any Reaſon, be an Argu- 
ment of Credulity, the Pree-thinker will ap- 
-pear to be the moſt eaſy, credulous Creature 
alive. In the firſt place, he is to believe al- 
moſt all che ſame Articles to be falſe, which 
the den- ballees to be true. 


Now, it may eaſily be ſhown, that it re- 
1 ien ſtronger Acts of Faith to believe theſe 
Articles to be baſes; than to relieve them to 

_ . me a — 46 

For, eat F aich to he a an Aﬀent os the 


& Mind to ſome e of which we 
_ hayo 


. ; 2 


| "t 77 7 
3 certain 8 it will appear 
that the Deiſt's F aith is much ſtronger, and 


has more of Credulity i in it than the Chriſt- | 


.ian's.. For inſtance, the Chriſtian believes the 
| Reſurrection of the Dead, becauſe he finds 
it ſupported by ſuch Evidence and Authority, 
as cannot poſſibly be higher, ſuppoſing the 
Thing was true; and he does no more Vio- 


lence to. his Rn in believing it, than f : "My 


| ſuppoſing. that God may intend to do ſorge 
Things, which the Reaſon of Man cannot 


conceivs how they will be effected. 


On the contrary, the Dez/t believes there will 


be. no. Relurrection, 7 And how great is "bis 
Faith! for he pretends to no Evidence or 


Authority to ſupport it; it is a pure, naked 


Aſſent of his Mind to what he does not 
know to be true, and of which no Body 
has, or can give him any füll Aſſurance. 


80 that the Difference between a Chr, ian 


and a Deiſ, does not conſiſt in this, that the 
one aſſents to Things unknown, and the 
other does not; but in this, that the Chriſti- 
an aſſents to Things unknown, on the ac- 
count of Evidence; the other aſſentz to 
Things unknown, without gf Evidence a 
all. 


Which ſhows, that the Chriftian i is hs 11. | 


tio e and the Det uſt the blind Bigot. 
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4 Dei or a Freenibinter, | 
leves Ehriftiabity to be an e you | 


maſt not 11 5 to have * any Arguments of- 
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45 de; he Wh tell you, that the Inqu y af 
ber the beſt Relig gion has done more = 
than all other We together; that it is, 
at beſt, but. a 31d Gooſe Chaſe; he will tell 
y way of Contempt; that there are various 
Readings i in the Scriptures ; ; that Mr. Whiſ- 
(fon © is the moſt learned and fincere Divine of 
the. Ag 1 "that, he has called the pteſent 


ine N the Trinity an Apotaſy ; and 


| 15 how Jeſus has Beer" Called the Galtlem 


| = that the preſent Text of the Old T, ofta- 
| ment, ts not that which was uſed ! in our, Ja- 


viour : Time: : He may, Perhaps, crack a 
Jeſt u upon ſome. Text of the New Teſtament, 
and tell vou how ſuch a one uſed to ſay, that 
wor king 4 Miracle, Was like ſhowing a Ti rick. 

If you have Strength enough to main- 


tain your Ground againſt ſuch Attacks 28 


theſe, the Deiſts e can get no Power e over you : 


But i it muſt be confeſſed, that idle and fooliſh 
gs theſe Arts : appear in Point of Reaſon, yet 


they are very fatal in their Effects upon the 


NM Ainds 1 l 
Religion requires a ſerious and wiſe Uſe 


pf our 8 and Fan only. recommend it- 


fel 


Fe 
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to us, when we are in a Diſpoſition "hh 


3 1 and think ſoberly; it preſerves its 


Power over our Minds no longer, than 


whilſt we conſider it as the moſt ſerious, im- 


E : portant, and facred Thing in the World. 


Hence it appears, why we are generally 
ſo little affected with Religion, becauſe 
we are feidom in a. State of ſober thinking. 


The Concerns of the World keep our Spi- 


tits in a conſtant Hurry, and prevent our 
judging rightly of thoſe Things, which are 
not to be judged of, but by cool Reaſon. 


Every one knows, that Sickneſs, Adver- 
1 b. and the Approach of Death, are advan- 


tageous Seaſons for the Truths of Religion 


| to affect us; whereas they carry no other 
| Advantage, than as they bring a Man into 


ſuch a State, as diſpoſes him to think ſeri- 
ouſly. ' For this Reaſon, they who only 
laugh at Religion, may be faid to have uſed 
the Rrongeſt Argument againſt it, for there 
is no coming at it any other Way; it is only 
to be attacked by little Jeſts, lewd flings'of 


Wit, ſuch as may betray the Mind into Le- 


vity, and corrupt the Imagination, which ſo 


far as it is effected, bad far i is s the Power "of | 


Re eligion leſſened. - 
"ON is not" the Dei 8 babes to. reaſon 0. 


ment 
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| 5 Th) 
ment of Thing ich Exadtneſs for, to rea. 
ſon ſoberly, is to act againſt himſelf, and 
put his Reader into that State of Mind, in 
| Mich Religion has its chief Force... 
But idle Stories about Gods and Goddeſſes, 
and pagan Myſteries, ſawcy.Jeſts, lewd In- 


nuendo's, and Nick- names given to ſerious 


Things, ſerve the Cauſe of Infidelity, much 
better, than wy Argripgngs it hes yet found 
out. 15 3 80 

For ef not ants Gone to 3 * 5 
diſtract the Mind, and leſſen the Difference 
of Things, but they alſo gratify and engage 
the moſt immoral and wicked Men, as they 
furniſh them with a Confutation of Religion 
at ſo cheap a Rate. 

How many fine. Gentlemen ploy y — 
bn forced to have owned themſelves. Chri- 
ans, had not ſuch ſhort Confutations of 
Chriſtianity been provided to their Hands 
But as the Cauſe is now managed, no one 
Can be too dull, ſenſeleſs, or debauched, to 

be apowerful Deiſt; a poor inflamed Wretch, 
who never had the Uſe of his Reaſon in his 
Life, may eaſily; call Religion a Dulcinea del | 
Toboſa, and all who would procure any re- 
gard to it, Saint Errants ; and when he has 
done this, he may reckon. himſelf a great 
: e a to PAS. ſhown: as anch Learn- 
. | dS ing 5 


E (75) 
ing 1n 1 favour of Deiſm, as the firſt Rate In- 


fidel of the Age. ; 
How many lively Rei had ngen ties 
Parts in Swearing and Obſcenity, had not 
all Jeſts upon Scripture been allowed as true 
Proofs of Deiſin and Politeneſ |. 
And though the Fraternity now Pola of 
its Numbers (as every: Vice if it could ſpeak 
might do the ſame) yet, if no one was to 
be allowed to be a Dez/, till he had exa- 


mined the Truths and Authority of Religion, 


as he would examine the Tzz/e to an Eſtate, 
even the preſent Age, would be able to ſhow 
more Sguarers of the Circle, or Dzſcoverers 
of the Longitude, than Profeſjors of Deiſm. 
Nay, was one to aſk the moſt philoſophi- 
cal amongſt them, to ſhow the great Dan- 
ger of being a good Chriſtian, or the fatal 
Conſequences of living i in Expectation of the 
Reſurrection, and Judgment to come; was he 
aſked to ſhow the certain Safety of Infidelity, 
or why an Infidel can be no Sufferer for re- 
jecting the Offers of the Goſpel; he could 
give you as plain an Anſwer, as if you had 
aſked what State this Globe of Earth will by 
in, five thouſand Years hence. | | 
But indeed, it ſeems needleſs. to yk . 
that Prudence and common Senſe have no 
Hand in Infidelity. Self-murder does not 


i 
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(76) ; 
more directly prove Lunacy, "than Iofdelit 
ak oo 5 of Reaſon. 

There is no one that ſeems more to de- 
—_ ain e Folly $0 Madneſs of his 
Ys than you do. 

Yau tell them,” that you are '2 mere ni. 
mal governed by Appetites over which you 
have no Power ; that is, you deſcribe your- 
ſelf as a Macbine that would look well in a 

Bride, and then pretend to talk of God, 
and Providence, and Religion, and Morali- 
ty, and to pierce into the inmoſt nature of 
Things and Actions, with as much Eaſe, as 
If you was fome- ſuperior Form, that 0 
made up of pure Wiſdom and Intelligence. 

But the thing is, you knew what ſide you 
had choſen, and that if you was not wanting 
in Impiety, Lewydneſs, and Reproaches upon 
Virtue, you might abound 1 in ge as 
much as you pleaſet. 

And indeed it muſt 55 confers, phy as 
hardly any. Authority is ſufficient to recom- 
mend a Perſon, that comes from God, to do 

us good; ſo is there ſcarce any Folly great 
enough to expoſe another, that comes a 
Miſſioner from the 9 ye Darkneſs 


to do 1 us Harm.” 
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* o are at * laſt © ſenfible of the Abil 
Bo "i ties, which you, have diſcove 1 lays 
ing open the Myſteries of human Nature, 
that you think it but a neceſlary'peice of /Ci- 
vility, to make an Apology to the Wai, 
ſor ſhowing, ſuch a ſuperior Knowledge. b, 
Thus ſay. you, hat Hurt do 1 40 10 
r I nale him ine to bimſelf 
he was before 2”... 
5 « But we are fo Are; in Tens with 
1 Flattery, that ane can neuer. k a, , | 
« that is mortifying.” Aledo <d3o 
To prove the Juſtice of this Remarks. vou 
lay... Id noi believe the Immortality, of...the 
2 Soul would even laue found ſa general a Rer. 
0 * ception. in humam Capacities a it has, had it 
4. nat been a pleaſing ane, that extolled and Was | 
a Compli ment to the whole Species . 
This Remark ſuppoſes that the Mortality | 
of. the Soul is a Truth, for you make our nat 
heligying it to be Mortal, a Proof that, we 
| ebnnot reliſh, . a Truth that, is 5 
| You alſo impute our Opin: n of, the Soulis 
— mortality, to a deſperate love of N ; 


| i ® p. 286. 
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; . 
Which is giving it as ſure a Mark of an Er. 
ror, as you could well have thought * T 

; The reaſonableneſs of this Remark, © 
founded upon that Advantage and Dignity 
which ariſe from Immortality; this is what 
induces you to think that its Reception i in 
human Capacities is by to a love of 
. F Lein FG 
Vou might tive triad the fame Nn 

upen the 1 of the Being and Provi- 
dence of God, that they had never had 6 
general a pen in human Capacities, 
were not Men deſperately in love with Flat- 
tery, and not able to rels Yes a Pag pal 17 5 mor- 
N. W ne 
For the the Being il Providench of God, 
are the moſt pleaſing 7. ruths, and more extol 
and elevate Man's Nature and Condition, 
than any thing elſe; and whilſt we aſſert the 
Providence of God, we aſſert our own Hap- 
pineſs, as being the Care EG, Concern ot 7 
. great and glorious a Nature 
But how ought that Man to * ee, 

who ſhould bring the Belief of a Divine Being 
as an Inſtance of the Power of Flattery over 
human Nature, or alledge the Doctrine of 
Providence as a Proof, that we cannot reliſh 


® Truth NN is RP” 8 


1 * ; 


3 
Vet this bald be as well, as to inſtance, 


as you have done, in the Immortality of the 


Soul. For it is as reaſonable to rejoice in the 


Immorality of our Souls, as in the Being of 
God; and it is as impious to ſay, that we 
hold its Immortality, becauſe we cannot re- 
liſh a Truth that is mortifying, as to ſay that 


we believe the Travis. INI Om wy _ 


fame Reaſon: 

What an erben aue vou ond to tlie 
roles of this Principle, that vyhen you was 
to ſhow, that we cannot reliſh a Truth that 
is mortifying, you could like no Inſtance ſo 
well, as the general diſbelief of the Soul's 
Mortality? Can it be ſuppoſed that you 
would have inſtanced in this Opinion, if 
you had not wifhed, that it ſhould loſe its 
Force upon Mens Minds, and be no longer 
conſidered as the corner Stone of Religion, 
but as a Notion founded in the Falſeneſs, 
— — and Flattery of Man's Nature? 


Was any one ever ſo angry as the Mace- 


dontan Hero's Vanity of being a God, need 
he have reproached him more, than are im- 


puting it to a deſperate love of Flattery ? 
Vet this is the tender Method, in which 


you have choſe to expoſe the Belief of the 
Soul's Immortality, as "Reg to a deſperate 
love of Flattery. 
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You will perinps . 7 
bal. Immortality? e 
Ia expreſs Terms you hat mat 1 144 it 4 
8 flat denial would have e . 
leis than what you have ſaid. 
Vou knew: very well, that to Ek the 


Belief of it 40 Batſenics and Flactery, was 


the beſt Way of denying it. 
It is rejected here in a oh: bighty 


| ſuits the Temper of een. by being 


eonſidered not only as falſe, but as ariſing 
nde baſeſt Qualities of Si Mature, 
| Aa d'a geſperare' Love of Flaitery., 


| Thee Things ſerve not only to raiſe a Dif: 


belief, but to excite an Indignation againſt 
= Principle. owing to ſuch reproachful Cau- 
ſes; and what is ſtill a greater Point gained, 
they teach People to look with Contempt and 
Diſlike on thoſe Perſons nn Religior 
which-teach/ſuch a Principle. 
Out bleſſed Saviour ſaith, I am. the Refur- 
- relion and the Life „ be e believeth in” me 
e eee 10 Ul | 
Now, 9 to: your: Philoſophy, thi ht 
Sprack of our Saviour's, muſt be. reckoned 
an-artful Application to the Weakneſs and 
Vanity of Human Nature, an Addreſs to the 
1 as 4 Nan. to nee a Love of 
e 


TJ. 
#Y Flartery, and keep him from a true 
ledge of himſelf. V6 Ki; 
For if Man believes ds nde 61 
hie Soul; through a deſperate Love of Flat- 
tery, certainly he who comes to encourage 
and eſtabliſh ſach a Belief, comes to 'ericous 
rage andi eſtabliſn aavinancderate Love of 
Flattery. Sorry nom bug eng 7 
(«Nays this! Doarine? of” yours, not only 
e expoſe the Opinion of the Imimor- 
tality of the Soul, and reproaches the Chriſ- 
tian Religion which teaches it; but it pre- 
pares a Man te be Proof againſt all Do- 
trines of Religion that dee any Happineſs 
in them; for Whatever is believed or prac- 
 tiſed that tenũs any way to raiſe of exalt the 
Condition of Man; is equally ſubject to this 
Reproach, that it is received = gh an en 
| ceflive Fondneſs of "Pyattedp, 0011 das ne 
So chat your wiſe Philoſophy 'cothes- tb 
tile? that if there was no Honbur or Happi- 


Know 


___nef6in Religion, no Greatneſs to be acquir= 


ed by our obeying God; it "could not be 
charged upon our Pride and Vanith'; but 

ſinee Religion is in order to Happineſs; and 
ince our worſhipping of God, implies our 
having a great and glorious Friend and Be- 
nefactor, "fl ch a Religion may be'owing'to 
W of our Nature, a a "deſperate Lovt of 
ww F 


62) ) 
And 8 may be ſaid of every virtu2 
ous Action, that it is practiſed througli a 


| | deſperate Tove of Flattery, in as much as 


Virtue 1 1s; ſuppoſed to make us Friends and 
Favourites of Gangs: and u ny r. 
alts our 3 e £ en 
16 Nay, 3 50 arguing. proves, 9 
the greater and more glorious the Idea is, 
which we form of God, the more we may 
be influenced by an ill Motive; for the 
greater and more glorious we repreſent the 
Nature of God, the more we raiſe and dig - 
nify ourſelves, ho are telated to ſo great a 
ing, and are in Covenant with him. 
800 chat to clear ourſelves of a deſperate 
Love of Flattery, and to ſhow. that we can 
reliſh Truths that are mortifying, we ſhould 
© conceive. very low and mean Notions of 
_ God, and ſuch as would make i it neither our 
Honour nor Happineſs to worſhip him. 
Such a Religion as this, that had nothing 
in it worthy of God or Men, might, ac- 
ee to your Account, be owing to ſome 
rational Principle, and not capable of being 
| ne to the Fudge or N af Mac's 
Nature 
For 5 3 Hh Belief of ho 
mmortality, to a deſperate Love of 
e ſuch Belief e us out 
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great Advantage, and adds Dignity toour Na- 


tute; the ſame Imputation is equally charge- 
ble upon every. Doctrine, or Practice, that 
promiſes any Happineſs; or Honour to us; 
and no Religion or Opinions can be free 
ſtom that Charge, but ſuch as are 91 no 
Benefit or Advantage to us. 
From this n we may: 1 — 


worthy . of God, or bineficial to Man, the 
Deifts and Wits of your Size, would all- of 
them turn Prigſis, and nr Wait at i Bs 
wan gi bot 4 As 
To ſpeak now a Word or two concerning 
Pride. 120 10, enebns ug ne be 
Hride is an ed 0 or a ai; as a RNs 
eſs is a Vice; it is a notable Deſire, ill di- 
rected : It is a right Deſire, earneſtly to des 
fire > Happineſs but that Deſire is ſinful, 
when it is en ſet _ Gale or 1 othay 
falſe Good. ct yitovitk 2: 9 
80 4 Defire. ee is 
Bei a right Turn of Mind; but When 
it fixes upon a falſe: Honour, it is a vitious 
Irxregularity. To deſite the higheſt Exalta- 
tion of | which our Nature is capable, is as 
right a Diſpoſition, as to deſire to be as like 


to God as we can. Saw, otoen 

On ei 29 \4 8 en F. 2 b 7 an - Moo 
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(8) 
"dent had you ſaid that the 
ee ee aſſiſted and 
ed in us . gh. a Deſire o 


——— . 
pPreſſion upon the Minds.of blen through 
2 Deſire of Happineſs. nne bi mo mand 
4d Para: we not ng Onpe oOfritio 


le ene hold of-u us: 
For, what would the Happineſs or Greatneſs 

of any Propoſal ſignify to Beings, whoſe 
Nov, to ſay that Religion is better receiv- 
ed through this Tendency of our Nature, 
is no more a Reproach, tian it is to ſay that 
our U nderſtanding een recommend 
bas oy us. ind! :t 32 $ HM bar 


e the Euvellence:of: our: 3 and 
give us all the Dignity that we have. 


120 1 — bs, e he Mind, 


| (vill ellow, as itn topreſer Truth $0 Falhood, 
ute our Belief of the Immorta- 


ity of the Soul to Pride, is as ridiculous, 
as to impute our Deſire ot eternal I” 
"neſs to Avarice. a2 wah cc 
Feior Pride, confidariidii as a Vice, is no 


more the Cauſe of our Approbation of Im- 
mortality ; 


_ 1 25 ) 
ality, than Avarice is the Cauſe of our 
ſetting our Affection on Things above. 
Pride is as earthly and down- looking: a 
Vice as Covetouſneſs, and as truly. links the 
Soul into a State of Meanneſss. 
A Delight in falſe Honour as much * 5 
baſes and hinders the Mind from aſpiring 
after its true Greatneſs, as a F ondneſs for 
empty ' Riches keeps the Soul averſe from 
the App robation of her true Good. That 
this is the Effect of Pride, that it debaſes 
the Mind, and makes it unable to reliſh its 
true Greatneſs, that it unfits it for the Re- 
ception of Doctrines which. exalt and raiſe 
our Nature, may be alſo learnt from Ehm, 
who came to lead us unto all Truth. | 
Speaking of. vain-glorious Men, ſays. of our 
bleſſed Saviour, How can ye Believe, which 
receive. Honour, one of another, and ſeek. ot 
ay 5 you W i the Pride of 5 the Cauſe 
of. his believing divine Truths, though they 
are as oppoſite to one another, as Avarice and 
Heavenly-mindedneſs, Light and. Darkneſs. 
1 . To make ſome Apology for yourſelf, you fay; - 
bat Hurt do 1 do to a Man, it. L make lim 
C * more known-to himſelf than he was before 2". 
_ "Om ſhould have put the Queſtion, thus.; — 
What Hurt do 1 do to a Man if 1 make 
. | | him 
® St, John, v. 0 
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5 Him more vicious t 
depraye” his Underſtanding, and lead him 


vice of God. 


_— 
man he And beo, ir I 


into 4 Contempt and . of the fron gelt 
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For if there is any * eicher to your- 


7 ſelf © or others, in corrupting their Minds, and 
deſtroying tl the Motives to Religion and Vir- 


tue, you are capable of no other Apolbgy. 
but what that Being may make, "4060. poet 


about as a AS Lon 5 * 278 be _ 
devour. 0 oy ante abies e 1 


The Arrow heb flieth" by Day, 4. the 


Peftilence that walketh in Bere are mere 


Bleſſings, if compared to the Mah who in⸗ 
fuſes vicious Opinions into the Mind, 5 "Which 
weaken the Power of Religion, and make 
Men leſs deyoted to the Wong's and Ser- 
e 100 ale 

How can you boy that you have only made 
Man more known to himſelf, by 8 


_ 
— "4 


pet nts s g to 4 deſperate Love of 


Nis SO 


F Flattery 7 5 
Have ou proved, chat he does not know 


5 bimſelf, if he thinks it is owing to any other 


Cauſe? Have you ſo much as attempted to 
ſhow, that it can have no other Foundati. 


: on? That it is not founded in Reaſon, Pe⸗ 


Hgion, and' the Attributes of God ui 


„ "OYIT! "da a 
! C | „ - | 


But proving (I recolle&)'is no Talent of 
yours; and if you may be allowed to Hine 
in any thing, it is in Iooſe Inſinuations, po- 
ſitive Aſſertions, and vain Conjectures. 


% * % 


— EI SERRSES . 2 KAY 
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7 ou. come now to give us a : Taſte of 
your Skill in Phraſeolbogy, or the Force 

5 and Propriety of Words. All ſorts of Learn- | 
ing ſeem to be at your Service, and you are 

ſo conſtant to yourſelf, as to make them all 

conſpire in onę and the ſage Daten againſt 
| e eee 

Hupe, being a Word of — Confulatian 

in the Chriſtian Religion, you have pitched 
upon that, as moſt deſerving the kind Aſſiſt- 

ance of your learned Hand. 

Al Hope, ſay you, includes Doubs; ; a fi 2. 

er ver Inkborn may paſs in Speech, becauſe eue- 

40 1 Boch knows what, we mean by it; but a 

e certain Hope cannot; the Epithet deſzroys the 

* Effence of the. Subſtanti ve; it is palpable 

% Nonſenſe: The Reaſon therefore why it is nat 

of or ſhocking to ſome, to hear a Man ſpeak of 
certain Hope, as if. he ſhould talk of hat Ice, | 

* yr liquid Oak, is not becauſe there is leſs. Non- 

.* ſenſe contained i in the firft, than i in cither of 
NM « thz 


„ 
the larter, but becauſe the Word Hope, I 
e mean the Eſſence of it, 75 not fo clearly under- 
e ſtood by the Generality of the People,. as the 
« Words and Eſſences of | Ice and Oak are . 
What a Triumph is here over . 9 
And with how much Eaſe do you reject an 
a Article of Faith with a Noun Subſtantive ! 
In our Burial Service we have theſe Words, 
1 fare and certain Hope of a Reſurrect ion, &c. 
This it ſeems cannot paſs in Speech, with- 
out the Deſtruction of a Subftantve z 11 16 
ſhocking, and palpable Nonſenſe. 11 bas 
Let it firſt be obſerved, that Hope implies 
the Belief, "Dependence, "or Expetlation” of 
ſomething that ſhall come to paſs. Nowy 1 
ſhould think that a Thing may as well be 
expected with Certainty, as Upcertainty; 
and that its being certain to happen, is no 
Inconſiſtency i in the Expreſſion. It can hard- 
*. be denied, but that à Man may be cer- 
tain that ſome Things will neyer 1 1 
and where is the Contradiction of ſuppoſing 
him as certain that ſome Thirigs will happen ? 
But to come to your own Arguments. 
Al Hope, ſay you, includes Doubt. This 
as much conttadicts my Underſtanding, as 
iz you had faid, that all Tryft includes Diſi. 


* 


* A and I cannot truſt a Man, unleſs ] 
traſt him, Peg 4 Apoſtle 9 bd I 
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3 9 
we are ſaved; according to you, he muſt 
mean, by Doubting we are ſaved; for af 
Hape neceſſarily includes Daubring, and Hape 
be neceſſary to Salvation, it evidently follows, 
| that Doubting is neceſſary to Salvation; nl 5 
every Exortation to bope i in God, is an Exor- 
tation to daubt of God. 17 
Our bleſſed Saviour faid, IT. ye ho Daith, 
ond doubt not, Kc. Now had you been preſent 
at this ſaying, you could have ſhown the Im- 
offibility of what he exhorted them to; that 
Faith or Hope implied Doubting ; and that to 
talk of certain Hope or Faith, was as ſhock- 
ing to a fine Underſtanding, as to talk of bot 
Tre, or liguid 1 
Certain Hope, you ay, i is ; palpable Nonſenſe 
becauſe the Epithet ets, the Eſſence of 
the Sublantive. 15 
_ ... So that. Doubting is the Eſſence of Hope, 
and conſequently SE ik elſe belongs to 
Hope, is only accidental; the Feu, of 
Hope is Doubting. . 
Now if Doubting 1 is the Effence of = 
| then where there is the moſt Doubting there 
muſt be the moſt of Hope; for IT there 
is moſt of the Eſſence of a Thing, there mu 
neceſſarily be moſt of the Thing itſelf. | 
_ Now it ſeems to me as e, to —_ 
Daubting the Eſſence K He ope, as | to. make ; 


1 


Aa 
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Frar the Eſſence of 0 For Hope, 15 


far as it goes, as much excludes Doubting, 


as Courage, ſo far as it extends, baniſhes 
Fear. There may be a weak Hope which is 
mixed with Doubt, As there may be a half 
Courage that is attended with Fear, but a 
thorough Hope as truly rejects Doubt, as a 
perfect Courage ſhakes off all Fear. And it is 
juſt ſuch Pocking Nanſenſe to talk of a certain 
Hope, as to ſpeak of a fearleſs Courage : And 
there is juſt as much Murder of a Sachlan- 
5 nei in one Caſe, as the other. 
Hope, or Expectation, 955 Hat imply | 
Vncertainty, but Futurity, that the thin gs 
expected, are not in being, but are to come 
to pas; this is all that is of the Eſſence of 
Hope; it is only the Futurity of thing gs that 
| makes. 3 
Let the things come to paſs, 04 the . 
ceaſes, this is the only way of deſtroying it. 
Bat whether the things to come be with Cer- 
tainty, or Uncertainty expected, no more de- 
ſttroys that Diſpoſition of Mind, which is 
_ called Hope, than the Paſſion of Fear is de- 
ſtroyed, by exertin 8 itſelf reaſonably, o or un 
reaſonably. m— 
Hope is uncertain, not becauſe we cannot 
| hop e or Expect With Certainty, but becauſe 
| the — we * for are generally not in 
„„ 5 our 


R en CE beans A 
rr 


ouf Power, ſo as we can 50 "Tebure bg tho 


Event. q enn ow 22 4 dot. 

But you ee ſuppoſe, bt Hope, 
of Expectation, as a Faculty of the Mind, 
neceffarily inctudes Uncertainty, as if a Man 

cannot expect or hope for that, which he is 

ſure will anſwer his Expectation; or that he 
muſt ceaſe to expect things, becauſe he has 
certain grounds to expect them. Theſe are 
the Abſurdities which you plunge into, ra- 

: ther than allow a certain 2 N or We 2 5 
* of the Dead. 

Hope is as the ca hoped bor. In un- 
bin things it is uncertain. But if God i is 
pleaſed to inform us of things to come, we 
are with certain Hape and ExpeRtation to de- 

end upon them 

r Nee cable to this, St. Paul ſays,” In v8 i 
eternal Life, "which God, that cannot Yu _ 
yes before the World began. © 

Here we have an Apoſtle”: 8 Rumba) for a 
r Hope, made AS N as the Ve- 
racity of God. | ba 

But this muſt hs vie wenig to a Gene 
tleman of your refined Underſtanding; and 
muſt give you a farther uneaſineſs, to behold 
the Deſtruction of a whole Noun SubNantine, 
to eſtabliſh only an Article of Religion. W g . 
'S . You compare certain "Hope, to Hot Ice, 

N Oak, and oy that the EN 
5 would 


would — ſhocking, were the Na- 
ture of Hope as well en as the Na- 
ture of Jce and Oak. a... 
Had you not been a 5 
ry thing wrong, you had never made this 
O Obſervation ; for the contrary to this hap- 
pens to be true, that the preſſion: is not 
ſo, ſhocking i in one Cale as the other, becauſe 
the Nature of, Hope is as, well, underſtood, 
asthat of Ee, e.. 
It is not ſhocking, to fay certain hw — 
cauſe Hope is known to be founded Wen 
ſome degrees of Aſſurance. os ade 4 
But does {ee ſuppoſe ſome degrocs of Heat 
uin order to its Exiſtence ? Js. Le hotter or 
colder, as Hope is more or leſs aſſured? 
Hope is ſtron ger and better, the more it has 
. of. Aſſurance; and the %% it is oppoſed with 
Doubts; but is Ice the ſtronger and harder, 
the more it has of Hes or the 4% 1 it is fur- 
rounded with Cold? C 
Vour Compariſon alſo of certain Habe, to 
liquid Oak, is equally i ingenious. and. , worthy 
of yourſelf ;- for it ſuppoſes that an Oak 
changes from ſolid to liquid, as Hope fluctu - 
ates from Doubis to Beligf. Fc or were not an 
Oal as various in its Nature, as to liquid and 
folid, as os is various in i its Nature, as to | 
| — Wl * ang, be b 


1 
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n e Io r n . * * 
_ . Fat rot bo af ting 7 * 2 . 7 Tm A 
. ne 12 . 
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Nan@tediodnits! —— the ae | 
| thing as an affured Hape. X 45 
I habe been the longer Þ n this Point, 
becauſe it is levelled at the very Foundation 
of our Religion, and would teach People to 
doubt of its greateſt Articles, through the 
| mere > Rebel A Was: or „ nt ſor che 


l * l 1 
ON V | Ski KR CG: e TO * a ul 1 10 
IMS en n 18 Wenk. 
1 TO now. "taken my - Leave of you, if 
1 the Letter you” poblithe in the Londen 


Journal, in de fence of your, Book, had i ner 
1 xn juſt p ut ito my Hands. 5 2 $5 1 


expected no great Matter ro OM 500 in fn tht 
Way; but however Tam canviniced, 
that your Book gives us bi ut © na Bi r 
Jour Abilities, and that you cat exceed t as 
much as you pleaſe. ue 8 5 SPELL 
For who, would imagine t Ad the Al uthor 
- of fo poor a (Rhapſody, could produce fuch 


FRO . 


7 maſterly Strokes, as theſe the Defence 80 it. 


IF FS © 


| I Is My. Vanity , ay you, Tabver could e 
| 6 anell as Tod d wiſh, 4 and T am too prou 01d ts 


1 4 at: 4 4 1 00 S e ll De 10 


*& commit Crimes.” 
Surely no one afrer this will venture to tay 
. to your Charge,” Aince great muſt 
4 A be 
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has 


TJ * 


8 wary)! | my 6 


* f T, g | : - 


* 5 
be your Innocence, if f ride be the Guardis 
bags of it. he N 0 947 bes r Wr FR 2 2 * AN 


But if es chance to 8 
von, you muſt, then fall into a defenſeleſs 
State. But if you are not to he proved guilty, 
ill you can be ſhown to be deficient in Pride, 
| a require ſome, time to effect it. 
Since you ground. your Vindication . ſo 
much upon your Pride, it may not be amiſs 
to recollect the Definition you have given us 
of it in your own, Book. © Pride, ſay you, 
i is that natural Faculty, by which every Mar- 
« tal, that bas. any Underſtand: ng, vvervalues 
Ky ond imagines better things of. himſelf, th 7 15 
amy impartial. Judge, thoroughly atquainitd 
: 5 with. all his. Qualities | 5 G "Kea 
i  zonud allow. him*.” . CO 
A pretty C este nde | 
| to found his Innocence upon! 1. Jer you ich 
A more. than. ordinary, Brightneſs), Pp that 
you are governed by this Vice, e, to to prove 
yourſelf to be Fault. 
Should a 1 Man who "had loſt his Way, 
: alledge his Blindneſs, as a Proof that he 
_ Could not loſe 5 & would ſhow that he Was 
Juſt a as well e with the Advantages ; 
of e as you are With the Effects of 
ride. 7 * Ih ? its Mu. AY av - 
ry The. next. ingenious? Step "What t you! take, 
is this : The Fabli hg the Bees, * you, Was 
* | p. 125. iS nm 9 


that Man is a mere 


| « — ——— it is a Book 
« of ſevere and exalted Morality,” that Coritains . 
nn Aan ̃ n w 0 Ne 
Had you ſaid that the n was a a Serdr 
| — and that he never was * nearer the | 
Earth —_— fixed Stars, I ſhould have 
thought you in as 0 a —_ as you NOW 
| wore to "7k EE 1/07 enen ban ABR We. - 
That you eee it e. the Entertain: 
— People of Knowledge and Education, 
is what I cannot ſay is falſe,” for if yo 
Pride is ſuch as you aſſert, you may be ca- 
pable of intending any thing I know of no- 
thing too monſtrous for you to go about. 
But if you can believe, that you have 
| wrote a Book of ;ſevere and exalted Morality, 
you muſt not laugh at thoſe who believed 
Stocks-and Stones to be Objects of Worſhip, 
or took a Leel or an Onion to be a Dei: 
Lou are happy in this, that you exe Müde 
an Aſſertion which an Adverſary cannot fur 
ther 'e#poſe; becauſe there is no ſuperior De- 
gree of eee e to which it can be 
1 compared. AE der e ex M > 2am ??. 
n Perſon will write a Book Ade 
mal, and that moral 
Virtuæ is the political Offspring which Flat. 
1 joy ON and then- call it a 


this dachten, that no aun en ae 
nene NR r har was, 
1 Such as it it, — pry you” art ane 
5 it has Moi Perfe 1 eee 
46 Vi irtue. En TG to 
—— ln | 4 es os — 
do you find theſe People of great Virtue ? 
When you wrote your Book, you knew of 
no ſuch P eople. Virtue was then no where 
to be found: For you tell us, that having 
in vain ſought for it in the World, you at laſt 
went to the Cum vento, but even there it had no 
Exiſtenoe. But now, it ſeems, rather than 
want an Apology, you will ſuppoſe even what 
oonfutes your Book, and what you moſt ate, 
that there or eee e of great 


ec i; ne fon Ke you 


e ref 
ont puniſhed; and then, you ſay, there is 
90 not 4 Lime in (he ee wt contradieis 
1 O88 1 LIOCET 326 4 S iv nero} + 8 11 10 1 
: . This comes aer from you, that it 
need not be e d to the Reader; if yo 
had imended it a a8 a _ Rene mig all 
3664 - 5 | | | that 


| 7 97 
* ad delivered before, there had been 
ſomething in it; but to ſay, that there is not a 
Line in your Book that contraditts this, is 
- truſting too much to the Weakneſs of your 
Readers: For, can you pretend to have a fi 
Principle, or to talk of Duty or Virtue, after 
you have declared, that the moral Virtues are 
all a Cheat, by making them the political Off + 
 pring which Flattery begot upon Pride? \ + 
Can you recommend Goodneſs, who have 
compared the Pulchrum and Honeſtum in Ac- 
tions, to the whimſical Diſtinctions of Flow- 
ers, and made the Difference between Good 
and Evil as fanciful, as the Difference be- 
tween a Tulip and an Auricula. 5 
When therefore you pretend t to IG it how 
5 as ef Principle, that it is 10 . * we'd 
Aan Ie good, n 
It amounts to as much, as sil you had aid, 
| Having ſhown, that there is nothing but 
Fancy in the Preference of Flowers, I lay it 
chin as a firſt Principle, that it is the Duty of 
every Man to admire the Tulip above all other 
Flowers; that the Love of Tulips ought to be 
encouraged ; a that < Auricula's Ow 


nanced, &c. 


But 3 leſt any af your. 83 
| ſhould imagine that you meant ſomething 
more than this, and to clear yourſelf from all 
„ G Suſpicion 


— 24221 


* Books in ib Hand; Fnock down Far 


«© ſeffions ; "build noꝛo Churches, and cont 


e Jations, the Scene would ſoon be altered. 


e a Change would influence the Manners oft the 
- «Nation, and render them temperate, honeſt, 


955 
Ne — | 


We deten of Viriue and Gough, you 
immediately add this Explication of yourſelf. 


188 Would'you barnſh Fraud and Euruty, pre. 


«went Profaneneſs and Irreligion, and make 
*© the Ge; rer ality of the People charilabli, god, 
« an virtuous; break dotn the” Primting- 
<«c Preſſes, mell the Fonts, and burn all the 
"0 
Trade, frobibit all Commerce with Strangers, 


| and permit no Ships to go to Seca; reſtore to 
«© the Clergy, the King, aud the Barons, their 


te antient Privileges, Prerogatroes, and Poſ- 
all 
« the Coin you cum come at, "Ito ſacred Ute fols ; 

t eech Monaſteries and Alns-boufes in un- 


er dance, am les no Pariſh be without- a Chari: | 


« 7y-School ; let the Clergy preach As nence 
t and Self denial to others, and take what Li- 


e berty they pleaſe” for themſelves ; let no Man 
be made Lord-Treafurer but 4 Biſhop — By 


& ſuch piotis Endeavours," and whole efome' 2 


« and fmicere; and from the next Generation we 


ee might reaſonably expect an barmleſs, tnnocent, D 


e and well meaning People, that: w0uld neve 


4 0 "Hh" pane” of Rs 
e Tf | Adi | 


LO 
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We”, any other Orthodox Principles, but be ſub- 
* m1ſſrue to Superiors, and WNQNIMROUS In * 

* a 9a Worſhip *.” 

It muſt be owned, that you never ſo much 
exceeded yourſelf as in this Flight of your 
Oratory. And had your teeming Imaginati- 
on been able to have produced one more 
Exit or Folly, it had been added to the love- 
y Idea you have formed of a 1 intend- 
ing to live like Chriſtians. 


He that can now ſuſpect you otalty of one 
"ſober Thought in relation to Religion, or 


Morality, muſt be acknowledged to be very 
| ſenſeleſs. . 

For, mention your Regard to Religion or 
Virtue as often as you pleaſe, you have here 
taken care to aſſure us, that you with their 
Proſperity as heartily, as you with to ſee the 
Kingdom full of Monaſfleries,” and all our 
7 Aon ey converted into ſacred Utenſils. 
But I beg pardon for ſuppoſing, that what 


you have ſo clearly ſaid, to ſhow your Ab- 


horrence of Religion, and Contempt of * 
tue, needs any illuſtration. © 


But to carry on the Banter, you ſtill add, 


ir I have ſhown the M. ay to worldly Great- 


4 neſs," I have akvays without” Tehitati on pre- 


40 a the Read that leads Vi frust. 


fb 4 4 a9 
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+ Had chere been one 3 * this kind 
in your Book, I ſuppoſe you would have re- 
ferred us to it. But enough has been already 
obſerved, to ſhow what Virtue implies in 
- your Syſtem. 1 ſhall however produce one 
Paſſage to ſhow, how you always and without 

Agitation prefer the Road that leads to Virtue. 
Speaking of Luft you ſay, “ The artful 
0 « Moraiif: have tauglit us chearfully to ſubdue 
et. And then you cry out, Oh! the mighty 
e Prize we have in view for all our Self. de- 


2 « nal! Can any Man be ſo ſerious as to abſtain 
« from Laughter, when be confiders that for 2 


nuch Deceit and Infincerity practiſæd upon 
* ourſelves as well as others, we have no other 


*© Recompence, than the vain Satisfattion of 
e making our Species appear more exalted, and 


1 Fas et remote from that of other Animals than it 
. really i is, and Wwe in our own Coon know 


© if to be. 

Thus it is, that without He tation you give 
your A pprobation of Virtue; you make the 
Moderation of our Paſſions to be even a Sin 
againſt our own Conſciences, as acting deceitful- 


9, contrary to what we know becomes us. 


Lou make Selfdenial, or any Reſtraints 
which diſtinguiſh us from Brutes, to be fo 
ridiculous a Thing, as ought to excite the 


| Laughter and * of very Creature. 
. P- =_ . - T5 : Thus 


| 0 101 ) 

Thus i is vr br Plentu Pen boy em- 
| eyed) to put out, as far as you can, the 
Light of Reaſon and Religion, and deliver 


| up mankind to Senſuality and Vileneſs. 


2 Should I now lament the miſerable Fruits 
of PFree-thinking, which thus tend not only 


to {et us looſe from the Regards of Roligion, 


but to deſtroy whatever is reaſonable, de- 
cent, or comely in human Nature, though 
as 4 Friend of Religion I might be cenſured 
by ſome, yet ſurely as an advocate for the 
Dignity of Man, I might be pardoned by all, 
Hut it is our peculiar Unhappineſs as Cler- 

gymen, that if we fit looſe to the Duties of 
Religion, we are doubly reproached, and if 
we firmly aſſert its b ee we fall under 
as great Condemnation 

In all other Cauſes, a Man! is better receiv- 
ed, becauſe. it is his proper Buſineſs to ap- 
pear, yet that which ſhould recommend our 
Pleadings, happens to make them leſs re- 
garded: We are worſe heard, an God 

ade nr Daty to ſpeak.” ad 
But I wave this T S for if, when we 


afſert the common Doctrines of Chriſtianity, : 
we are thought too much intereſted, we ſhall 
hardly be reckoned lefs ſelfiſh; when we 


plead for common Equity towards ourſelves. 


- You have therefore picked out a right 


I Body of Men to ridicule ; and your manner 


Gy. M0 


— 
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of doing it ſhows you knew, that no want 
of Wid would make you leſs ſucceſsful. 
Me often ſuffer from Porters and "EY 
1 who venture to be ſmart upon us, through 
an Aſſurance, that we muſt loſe by replying. 
A decutity like this has encouraged you to 
be very liberal of your Mirth, and ſuch 
Mirth as might poſh: for —_ gon 115 
eee ot views 16 39 
1 will not ſay müden yok: Wit — 
been upon our Dreſs and Habit, or What 
uncommon Zane you have ſhown e 
the Beaver Hat, whether new) or Old. 
Had you ſpared our **: Majeftick Gate, Sick | 
 « Faces kept conſtantly, ſhaved, handſome Nails 
« dil gently pared, and Linen tranſparently cu- 
ce ricus & nothing of the Sublime had been 
found in your Book. It muſt be confeſſed, 
this is. a heavy Charge againſt! the Prieftleed; 5 
but. we may ſee you was Ioath to enhance it, 
or you might have mentioned the lack Eyes, 
the  bigh - Foreheads, and the dimpled Chins, 
which may be proved upon ſeveral of them, 
which they ſhaw 1 in a Face of” the "WO 
at Noon-Day. Fi J 43113 le 5 
But ſince T kent hy wh 1 bl Wit, 1 
do not think it fair to leave you under 0 | 
| groſs an Accuſation, without ſomething" to 


Piles Be raed Song owns (therefore: the 
i Q3 follow 1 8 \.. 


OY 


„5 *p. 197 
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| following Words: * _ 3 lay 
Bruyere. ALPS 30 1 585 
Have the e ee _— woke 
themſelves ſo much upon the Title of Wits, have. 
they" Wit enough 60 8 NE ny nau 
called ſo by Irony? « 
Vou can hardly #eliſh ay: thing of: mine, 
After this taſte of fo fine a Writer, 1 hall 
therefore trouble you but little further. 
If you wonder, that I have taken no New 
tice of the dreadful Evils you charge upon 
 Chariry-Sehools, and the ſad Effects Whicek 
ſuch catechiæing Houſes muſt have upon a 
Kingdom that is both Chriſtian and Proteſ. 
ant, I muſt tell you that I purpoſely avoided 
it. Some Things are fo plain, that it is yiel 
ing 50 much, to offer to defend them 
Chriſtians, 1 hope, will have ſo much 
common Senſe as to know, that no Chriſtian? 


cañ Fall ſuch Houſes an evil; and as to Cong 


Plaints, from other hands, Who would not 
wiſh that the Enemies of Chriſtianity may 
have every Day more reaſon to complain? 

As to your Part, they awill obſerve, that 
in theſe very Writings, where you complain 
of the Evil of Charzty-Schools, you make mo- 
ral Virtue a Cheat, the Offepring of Pride, 


_ the Inquiry after the * Religion, but a 
8 9 8 4 Teild 


a * 


| nm c) 
_ wild Gooſe C Chaſe. A very worthy P Perſon i in- 
| deed to talk of either Good or Evil! 
_» Whilſt: we can ' preſerve: but the Shar 
N ame of Religion, a charitable Contributi- 
on to educate Children in it, _ muſt be rec- 
koned amongſt our beſt Works. 
Charity Schools can never need a Defence 
: in 2 Kingdom, that boaſts. of having the 
Scriptures in the vulgar Tongue. For if it be 
our Glory and Happineſs to have the Bible 
in Engliſb, ſurely it muſt be in ſome Degree 
glorious, to teach our Natives _ to read it. 
Vou ſay, If any one can ſhow the ka/? 
97 ittle f Blaſobemy or — in your 
Book, or any Thing tending to Immorality, or 
4 Corruption. of Manners, you will burn it : 


yourſelf, at any. Time o. Place your Adverſary. 
ſel appoint. . 1 eint cba firſt may and 


| your W > {hall be your —_— Me: 
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n in my ech Section mention 
ed Mr. Bayle, as the principal Author 
amongſt thoſe, whoſe Parts have been em- 
ployed to arraign and expoſe Virtue and Re- 
ligion, as being only the blind Effects of 

Complexion, natural Temper, and Cuſtom, &c. 
It may not be improper to recommend to 
his Admirers, the following Inſtances. of 
that Gentleman's great Penerratian and 
Clearneſs on this Subject. 

Mr Bayle engaged in a Cauſe, where he 
5 found it neceſſary to aſſert, that a Society of | 
Atheiſts might be as virtuous Men, as a Soci- 
ety of other People profeſſing Religion; and 
to maintain this Opinion, he was further 
obliged to declare, that religious Opinions 
and Beliefs, had no Influence at all . 
Mens Actions. 
This Step was very nec to be taken g 
for if religious Opinions or Beliefs were allow- 
ed to have any Influence upon our Adi, 
then it muſt alſo have been a!lowed, that 2 
Society of Atheiſts muſt have been leſs virtu- 
ous, than a Society of People holding reli- 
Rn Opinions. 


Mr. 


1 1 
Mr. Bayle therefore roundly denied; that. 
be Opinions Have any Influence upon 
us, and ſet himſelf to prove, that 1plex!- 
on, natural Temper, Cuſtom, Kc. are e only 
Cauſes of our Actions. 
de Thus he ſays, he 7s ale 5 » ” 
& is that kind of Creature,” 42ho. with. all bis 
172  baafted Reaſon, , never. ates by the Principles, 
F bis Behef.*. Again, I cannot be denied, 
> that Man ths continually againſt Princi- | 
ee ples. And agaihh, 1 pretend to haue demons 
x & 3 that Men never act Principle.“ 13 
L. Bayle has olten diver ted himſelf with 
be EO rence. of thoſe Divines, who 
| firſt declare the publpatey, [ve Redet 


8 


© KEEL 


Fung meg Chae. by 50 * 557 . * 
For he can give i t as an \ undenia. 
ble n 21 EE 9 5 Mun being 
106 Woo opt to infinite Caprice and Variety,.. no 

ule can Be laid dron concerning. ity, not Aa. 

5 10 able 70 a thouſand Ohe gong 1 ;” and then 

tell you , be has e, that Man ne nev! 

afts by Principle + As if he had faid, 1 give 
you 1 25 a certain and infallible Rule concer- 

ning the Mind of Man, not liable. to . 
ok * Miſcell. Rete. yg Ibid, p. 279. 


„ 

Objection; though I aſſure FOR that no Rl | 
can be laid down, not tiable to a 1 05. | 
jections. N | 
Mr. Bayle, to ſhow hi his EY! 85 | | 
Atheiſts. might be as virtuous as other Men, | 
affirms,” that a wicked Inclination neither a | | 
« Fiſes from our Ignoratice of God's s Exiſtence,” \_ 
c nox is checked by the Knowler "of A fup ne 5 4 
Judge vo pumiſies and rewards. 9555 „ 
«an Inclination iu Evil,” belotigs no more to a | 
«Heart void of tbe Senſe of Cod, than one | 
40 poſe ed with it, and that one is amber 16 1 
te er A Nein than rb otber n = 

With how much Neaſon 4 Brad of . ö 
Mind Mr. Bayle aſſerts this, may be ſeen * 
from what he ſays in other Places. Thus in! 4 
his'\b;forical* Dictionary he can tell you, 1 
ent gron, to Man, | 2 08 


« that there is nothing ſo at 
« "7" awe COnJider either the Mind or rhe Heure, | 
At to know. God r1ghth 3 51 c "a 
He can commend the Say ing of 2 Na | 
Beus, as vet y pertinent ſpoken of the 0e 
thaginions, e Alas, miſerable” "Wor tals" Pa 
© Tenorante of divine Nature,” 16 the ori eh 
* Canſe of your Crimes. A gain, Till not den 
c here haue been Pagans,” ho making the Alt- 4 
e moſs Uſe of their Notion o, the divine Ne- _ 
0 ture have rendered it the Means 4 abaring, 
4 wh ann "of their Pan . Wo Ot EY 


_ Theſe 
„bis. 5p. 294. ol ＋ p. 2683. t MIt. Leet p. 2945 


323 


} ; 


+ Theſe Contradictions 1 no Illuſtration; - 
I ſhall paſs on to ſhow you. 4 more of 
the fame Kind. 
Mr. Bayle ates, char Adis aver”: 425 by 
the Principles of his Belief. Yet ſee how of- 


ten he teaches: the contrary. Speaking of the 


ſtrange Opinions and Practices of ſome Pa- 


gant, who," though perſuaded of a Providence, 


denied nothing to their Luis and Paſſions ; he 


gives this as the Reaſon of their Conduct, 
Eitler that they muſt ſuppoſe the Gods ap- 


< proved theſe Ways, or 'elſe that: one need not 
* fruuble ones ſelf whether they did or no. 


See here this elevated Free-Thinker aſ- 


fertin g, that Man never ets by his Belief, and 
yet making it neceſſary, that the Pagans muſt. 
have had ſuch or fuch a Behef, or elſe Wy: 
could never have acted as they did. 
Inſtances of this Kind are 4 0 numerous. 


I the Article of the | Sadducees, he ſays, 
«© The. good Life: of the Sadducees might have 


« been an Effect of their believing @ Provi- 
10 dence. + Again, the Orthodox v feel the 


| « Activity of that Impreſſion, as well as the 
« Sadducees, and. being moreover perſuaded of 
. future State, Religion will have a ”m— 
A er Influence upon their Lives +,” © 


Here a Belief of a Providence in = 
World, is allowed: to be the Cauſe of a geod 


2101 | Le, 
. e Refled. p. %. 1 His. Dia- 


>. (109) 

250 FEM Perſuaſion of a future State af- 
firmed to have a ſtill greater Influence upon 
our Lives; and yet the ſame great Reafoner 
demonſtrates, that Men always act without 
any Regard to their Belzefs or Perſuafions. - 
Io demonſtrate that Behefs and Opinions 
have no part in the forming our Lives, Mr. 
Bayle appeals to the Lives of Chriſtians; 
« For, were it otherwiſe, ſays he, how is it 
tee hoffible that Chriſtians, ſo clearly inſtructed 
*« from Revelation ſupported by ſo. many Mira- 
.* cles, - that they. muſt renounce their Sins, it 
 « order to be eternally happy, and to prevent . 
ee eternal Miſery, ſhould yet live as they de, in 
e the moſt enormous Ways of Sin and Difobed;- 
cc ence 7 

This is Mr. Bayle e invincible n 
tion, that Beliefs and Perſuafions have no Ef +. 
fect upon us, and that Man never acts by 
Principle; though you ſhall ſee that he can 
as well demonſtrate the contrary to this. 
In the Article of Sommona-codom, ſpeaking 
_ this Doctrine, via. That. an old Sinner 
, abo bas enjoyed all the Pleaſures of Life, 
<< 207ll be eternally happy, en he truly re- 

« pents on his Death-Bed;” he makes this 

5 Remark * Doubtleſs, ohis may be the Reaſon 
ES 8 Fear of God s  Fudgments, or the 

1 | ec * go 


; ((onn0)) | | 


_y 9 pl — * e ee 

3 —— learned Philoſopher ur- 

ges the Lives of "Chriſtians, as a Demonſtra- 
tion that Men never act by Penſuaſon; and 
et tell vou, as a Thing poft all doubt, that 
they lie as they do, through à Perfunſion 
that a Death- Bed Repentance will ſet all right. 

_ © *Take another Inſtace of the ſame Rind. 

Region” and Principle have no Effet 
upon us: «© This muſt be. the Cafe, ſays Mr. 
gBayle, or the amient Pagans, who where 
e under the Yoke of numberleſs "Superſtitions, 

s continually employed in appeaſing the Anger of 
e tbeir 1dols, awed by infinite Prodigies, and 
firmly perſuaded the Gods diſi ſpenſed Good or 
«© Bull, according to the Life — lead, had 
c geen reſtrauined r Ep the en Crimes 
| ebe . 

This Paragraph is to ſhow, Aar bange 
Perfuafiors have no Effect upon us, becauſo 
if they had, the Perſuafions of the Pagans 
muſt have 'made them good Men, 

But Mr. Bayle here forgets, that be him- 
elf has affirmed, that the «© Pagan Religion 


© li only taught ridiculous Things, but "that it 


« h befides a Religion, authorizing the moſ 

| *abantinable Crimes 1. 25 er n were led 
8 . 

2M Hil. Dict. I Miſcell, Reflect. 275. i 1 55 590. 


N ) 
PAD Crimes by thetr very Sights; ; rhat Fr: 
wiſh have been à Point of Faith with em, 
hut to make! themſetoes Tmitators'rf God, they 
ought to ” N e aus, cee ts Aduls 
| ferers. oh g 
So that this Philoſopher cbs with great 
Clinkieney/- that the Religion of the Pagans 


engaged them in abommable Cimes; and that 


the Pagans did not act by their Religion, bee 
2 they were guilty of abominabie Crimes. 

But I proceed no further at preſent; this 
Specimen of Mr. Bayle's 80 Ablurdities and | 
Contradiftens on this very Article, where he 
has been moſt admired, may ſuffice to how, 5 
that if he has gained upon Mens Minds, it 
has been by other Arts than thoſe of clear | 
Reaſoning. I would not by this inſinuate, 
that he was not a Man of fine Parts; Bellar- 
mis Abſurdities, though ever ſo many, fill 
leave room to acknowledge his great Abili- 
ties. This ſeems to have been Mr. Bayle's 
Caſe; he was no Jeſus? or Papiſi, but he 
was as great a Zealot in his way. Bellarmin 
contradicted himſelf for the ſake of Mother. 
Church; and Mr. Bayle contradicted him- 
ſelf as heartily, for the ſake of an gina 
Society, a Society of Atheiſts. © 

I have inſerted theſe few contradictory 
Ts | for the ſake of ſuch as are Proſe- 
Ines 


_ . 8 2 
* A 8 


5 « 112 ) 4 
Thaw to Mr. B. Philoſophy; ; let "MW 
here ſee that in following him, th only 
leave Religion, to follow 3 and Bigot- 
try in Syſtems of Prophaneneſs. _ 
When Clergymen contradict one ano ther, 
though it be but upon a Ceremony of Reli, 
gion, Infidel make great Advantage of it; 
for Irreligion having no Arguments of its 
own, is forced to catch at every F oreign Ob- 


But Mr. Bayle's Self. 3 upon 
"tha chief Article of his Philoſophy, may 
perhaps, not leſſon his n with our 
Men of Neaſm. 

For whether our Free-Thinkers + are not 
Ind Bigots, as to adore Mr. Bayle's Contra- 
 diftions, is what I will not preſume to ſay. 
I will promiſe for nothing, but their little 
Minds, and blind Zeal, to have a Share in 
N Error that can give Offence to * 
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| Enquiring, exdathar 8 be any ah in the 


nature and condition man, to oblige him 
. fo think that lie is not to admit of any doc- 


3 


 trines, or inſtitutions, as revealed from\God, 


but ſuch as lus own reaſon can en Zo be 
alfi From the nature of things. 


* 
* 0 
II. 


CHAP. 
Shewing, from the ſtate and relation 1 


* 


God and man, that human reaſon cannot poſ- 
ſibly be à competent judge of the fitneſs and 
reaſonableneſs of God's proceedings with man- 
Lind, either as to the time, or mat P or man- 
ner of any external revelation, 
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—_— RR how far human reaſon is enabled ts 
a judge of the reaſanableneſs „ truth, and cer- 
tainty of divine revelation. . — Page 76 


> Ten Ty, 


by 1 7. 
a» 


"Of the flate and nature of reaſon, as . 
man; and how its perfection in matters of 
"SR religion. is Fo be eum nr — 896 


ns HAP. v. * 
3 Showing, that. all the: mutability wy our tem- 
pers, re diforders of our bens the cor- 
- Tuption of our hearts, all the" reberirs the 
RY 7  Innagination, all the contradiftions andabſur- 
" _ = difies that are to be found in human life, and 
8 18 1 opinions, are Aricth e the 
= Th mutability, diſorders, corruption, a and afur- 
_ 4 Aitiet of human reaſon. 130 
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H E ene aich cls l 
declared for, pretends to ſupport itſelf 
upon the Sufficiency,, excellency, and abſolute 
Perfection of Reaſon, or Natural Religion. 
The author, with whom Iam here engaged, 
makes no attempt to diſprove | or . invalidate 
that hforical evidence on which Chriſtianity 
is founded; but by arguments drawn from the 
nature of God, Ind natural Religion, pretends - 
to prove that no Religion can come from God, 
Which © teaches any thing more than that 
which is fully manifeſt to all mankind. by 
the mere /ight of nature. | | 
His chief principles may be reduced to 
theſe following propoſitions. 
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3 835 


? BE That human reaſon, or ty dla light, is 
the only means of knowing all that God re- 
quires'of mm. de 
2 That 
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2: That E or natural al light, i is 6 full, 
ſafficient, plain, and certain a rule or guide in 


all religious duties, that no external divine 


' ., revelation can add any thing to it, or require 


us to believe or practiſe any thing, that was 
not as fully known before. A revelation, 
if ever made, can only differ from natural re- 


; ligion in the manner of its being communicat- 


ed. It can only declare thoſe very /ame 


"7 things externally, which were before equally 
7 declares by the internal light of nature. 


That this ol, be —_ git of natural 


5 and revealed religion, unleſs God be an arbi- 


ttary Being. For if God be not an arbitrary 
Being, but acts according to the reaſon and 


| nature of things, then he can require nothing 
of us by revelation, but what i is already. re- 


quired by the nature and reaſon of things. 


And therefore, as he expreſſes it, regſon and 


revelation muſt exact 1 one another like 
2 r tallies = 7 665 


That whatever is at any 1 time admitted 


5 as matter of religion, chat is not manifeſt from 
the ceaſon of the thing, and plainly required 


by ond ii of nature, is groſs Fenin. 


8 . That 
: a 60. 


The 7 ntrodufion: 15 oh 


That it is anconfitelit wa hs 110 : 


Wane to ſuppoſe that God can by an 


external revelation give any religious light or 


| knowledge, at any time, to any people, which 


was not equally Pony N eee and: to- Aid b 


_ go E 


1 
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This i is the tate os the controverſy,” A to 
| the railingaccuſations, and ſcurrilous language, 


which this author pours out, at all adventures 


upon the Chriſtian Clergy, I ſhall wholly paſs 


them over; my intention being only to ap- 
peal to the reaſon of the Reader, and to add 


nothing to it, but the ſafe unerting light 


of divine Revelation. A bas eee 14 Fs 
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40 af the Bees; or, Private Vices Public Benefits.” The 


"Up Edition, 8vo. 


8. Three Letters to the Biſhop of Bangor. The gth 
+ Edition, 8vo. 


The abſolute Uilawfulneh of Stage Entertainments 


| ly demonſtrated. The 6th Edition, 8yo. 


10. The Spirit of Prayer; or the Soul riſing out of 


the Vanity of Time into the Riches of Eternity. In two 


Parts. | The 7th Edition, 8%. 


11. The Spirit of Love, in two Parts. The 3d 
Edition, Bvo. 


12. The Way to Divine Knowledge: Being ſeveral 


$0, At between Humanus, Academicus, Ruſticus, and 


Theophilus, as preparatory to a new Edition of the, 
Works of Jacob Behmen; and the Rent Uſe of them. 
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in the nature and condition of man, 


10 oblige bim 70 think that be is 5 


not 70 Zdoit of any doctrines or in- 


1 as revealed from God, 


but ſuch as his own Reaſon can prove 


t be Agar Un be nature 2 


1 Brom k e what heit is to 


if there is not ſome ſtrong and plain ptoof 
atiſing from the nature and condition of man, 


to oblige him thus to abide by the ſole light of 


his on Reaſon; it may be ſo far from being a 


duty, which he owes to God, that it may ; : 


. reckoned-amongſt his moſt criminal preſump- 
. tions, And the pleading for this authority of 
Tt own Reaſon may have the guilt of pleading 
for his greateſt vanity. And if, as this Writer 


obſerves, ſpiritual pride be the worſt fort of 


, a confident reliance a pon our own Rea- 
fon, 


e . Page 928 | 
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oblige a man to hold this opinion, becauſe 
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ſon, as having a right to determine. all mat- 
ters between God and man, if it ſhould prove 
to be a groundleſs pretenſion, bids fair to be 
reckoned the higheſt inſtance of the worſt 
kind of the worſt of ſins. 

Every other inſtance of vanity, every de- 


gree of perſonal pride and ſelf-eſteem may be 


a pardonable. weakneſs in compariſon of this. 


For how ſmall is that pride which only makes 
us prefer our own perſonal beauty or merit to 
that of our fellow-creatures, when compared 
with a ſelf=confiding Reaſon, which is too 
_ toadore any thing in the divine coun- 
ſels which it cannot fully comprehend ; or to 
ſubmit to any directions from God, but ſuch 
as its own wiſdom could preſcribe? Thus 
much is certain, that there can be no medium 
in this matter. The claiming this authority 
to our own Reaſon muſt either be a very 
great duty, or amongſt the greateſt of ſins. 
If it be a /in to admit of any ſecrets in divine 
providence, if it be a crime to aſcribe wiſdom 
and goodneſs to God in things we cannot com- 
prebend ; if it be a 44/zneſs and meanneſs of 
_ ſpirit to believe that God can teach us better, 
or more than we can teach ourſelves ; if it be a 
 Shameful apoftacy from the dignity of our nature 


to be humble in the hands of God,,to ſubmit 


to any myſterious providence over us, to com- 


ply with any other methods of homage and 


j adoration of him than ſuch as we could of our- 
| 2185 contiive and me then it is * 


.A great 
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+ great duty to aſſert and maintain this au- 
thority of our own Reaſon; 

Ona the other handy If the e ee hes 
mility towards Got; be the higheſt inſtance of 
piety ; if every thing within us and without 
us, if every thing we know of God, every thing 
we know of ourſelves, preaches up bumility: 
to us, as the foundation of every virtue; as 
the life and ſoul of all holineſs; if n had its 
beginning from pride, and hell be the effect 


of it, if devili are what they are through ſpi- 


ritual pride and ſelf-conceit; then we have 
great reaſon to believe, that the claiming this 
authority to our Reaſon, in oppoſition to the 
revealed wiſdom of God, is not a frailty of 
% and good, but that ſame ſpiritual. nw 
which turned Angels into apoſtate Spirits. 
Since therefore this appealing to our own 
| Reaſon, as the abſolutely. perfect meaſure ant! 
rule of all that ought to paſs between God 
and man, has an appearance of a pride of tbe 
worſt kind, and ſuch as unites us both in tem- 
per and conduct with the fallen ſpicits of the 


kingdom of darkneſs; it highly concerns everx 


pleader on that ſide, to eonſider what grounds 
he proceeds upon, and to alk himſelf, what 
there is in the ate and condition of human 
nature to oblige him to think that nothing 
can be divine or holy,. or neceſſary in ere 
but What Auman Reaſon dictates? 
I bope the reader will think this a fair Gate 
of the ws and that all the light we can have 
in ibis Matter moſt ariſe from a thorough 
104 B 2 con- 
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= tas of the fate and condition of man 3 
in this world. If without revelation he is 
free from myſteries' as a moral and religious 
agent, then he has ſome plea from his face 
and condition to reject Fevealed myſteries. 
But if in a ſtate of natural religion, and 
were morality, he cannot acknowledge a di- 
vine providence, or worſhip, and adore God, 
without as much implicit faith, and humble 
 ſubmiſſion-of his Reaſon, as any revealed 
myſteries require; then his Fare or condition 
in the world condemns his refuſal of any re- 
velation ſufficiently atteſted to come from 
God. This enquiry. cherefore into the ſtate 
and condition of man, being ſo plainly the 
true point of the controverſy, I hope to wa 
tain the reader's impartial attention to it. 
Had mankind continued in a ſtate of per- 
ow mnacence, without ever failing in their 
duty either to God or man, yet even in ſuch a 
ſtate, they could never have known what God 
would, or would not reveal to them, but by 
ſomeè expreſs revelation from him. And as God 
might intend to raiſe them to ſome higher, and 
unknown ſtate of perfection; ſo he might 
raiſe them toit by the revelation of ſuch things 
as their own Reaſon, though innocent and 
e could not have diſcovered. | 
But if man, in a ſtate of Innocence, eats ; 
| hides” no ptetence to ſet himſelf againſt di- 
vine revelation, and make his own Reaſon the 
Final judge of what God could, or could not 
reveal to him much wy has he any . 
nts or 
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; avis doing in bis preſent ſtate of n, igno- 
 rarice; and miſery. His nature and condition 
are ſo far from furniſhing him wich reaſons 
_— RO apainſtany /ſupernaturalhelp 
from God; that they ſeem to be inconſolable 
withoutit ; and every circumſtance of his life 
epates him to hope for terms of mercy and 
deliverance from his preſent guilt and miſery, 
not according to/chemes of his own contrivance, 
not from his on Knowledge of the nature, 
and reaſon, and fitneſr of things, but from _ 
incomprehenſible depth of divine goodneſs. © +, 
For if fin, and miſery, and ignorance, wang 
not convince us of our on weakneſs, cannot 
prepare us to accept of any methods of atoning 
for our guilt, but ſuch as our own guilty diſ- 
ordered Reaſon ea ſuggeſt," we are not far 
from the hardened ſtate of thoſe mann 
1 that make war againſt God. 
For to inſiſt upon the 2 — own 
nature; as quali fying us to make our own peace 
with God, and to reject the atonement which 
* has provided for us, becauſe we eſteem it 
more fit and rea ſonable that our o repent- 


__ ould be fu mr without it, is the ſame 


height of pridt and inpiecy, as to affirm that 
vue have no need of any repentance at all. 
For as mankind, if they had continued in a 
Ayn of Innocence, could not have known how 
_ their innocence! was to berrewarded,'or what 
changes'of ſtate God intended them for, but 
as revelation had diſcovered theſe things unto 
them; ſo after they were YO into a ſtate of 
B. * 5 Bus 
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guilt and ſin, they could never know what 
effetts they were to have upon them, what mi- 
_ fery they would expoſe them to, or whenz or. 
how, or whether they were ever to bedelivered 
from them, and made as happy as if they had 
never ſinned; theſe are things that nothing 
but a revelation from God could teach * 
So that for a Sinner to pretend to appoint 
is atonement for his own Sins, or to think 
himſelf able to tell what it ought to be, or 
what fel ĩt muſt have with God, is as fooliſh 
and vain a preſumption, as if man in innocence 
ſhould: have ptetended to appoint his on 
method of being changed into a Cherubim. 
The Writers againſt Revelation appeal to 
the Reaſon and Nature of things, as infallibly 
diſcovering every thipg that a Revelation from 
_ God can teach o Str 
Thus our Author; If the lations bataveen 
things, and the fitneſs reſulting from i thence, 
be not tlie ſals rule ' of God's actions, miſt not 
God be an arbitrary Being? But if God —1 
command. what the nature of things Jſhew 19 
beit, it it ſcarce poſſible that « men ſhould my- 
take their: quty'; fince @ mind that is attentive 
ran as tafily diſtinguiſi fit ow unfit, . in 
The can beauty from defarmity Fad Sw 
It is granted that there is a wet and un- 
fientGofaftivasfaunded inthenatureofthings, 
and reſultiog from the relations that perſons 
and things bear to one another. It is alſo 
\ mn e the ee 80 1 the 
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duties of children to their parents, of parents 
to their children, and of men to men, is very 
apparent from the relations they bear to one 
another; and that ſeveral of the duties which 

we owe to God plainly appear to us, as ſoon 
as we acknowledge the relation that is be- 
tween God and us. 

But then, all this granted, this whole argu- 
ment proves directly the contrary to tas: 
which this author intended to prove by it. 

I here therefore join with this Author: 1 
readily grant, that the Nature, Reaſon, and 
Relations of things and perſons, and the fitneſs 
of actions reſulting from thence, are the ole rule 

of God's actions. And I appeal to this one 
common and confeſſed principle, as a ſufficient 
proof that a man cannot thus abide by the / 
Light of his own Reaſon, without contradict- 
ing the nature and reaſon of things, and deny- 
| ing this to be the / Rule of God's actions. 

For if the itneſt of actions is founded in the 
nature of things and perſons, and this fitneſs be 
the /o/e Rule of God's actions, it is certain that 
the Rule by which he acts, muſt in many in- 
ſtances be entirely inconceivable by us, ſo as 
not to be known at all, and in no inſtances 

= known, or perfe&ly comprehended. 

For if God is to act according to a fienef 
und in the nature of things, and nothing 
can be fit for him to do, but what has its fit- 
neſs founded in his own divinely perfect and in- 
comprehenſible nature, muſt he not neceſſarily 


58 TIN a Rule above all humancomprebention? 
| Do This 


. 8. 1 
This argument ſop poſeb that he cannot do 
what is it for him 1d do, unleſs what he 
docs — its enge founded in his own Nature; 
but if he muſt gotern his actions by his own 
nature, he muſt act by a Rule that is juſt as 


inedmprehenfible to us as his on hature. 


And we can be no farther competent Judges 

of the fitneſs of the conduct of God, than we 

are competent judges of the divine nature; and 

can no more tell what is, or is not mately 

2e in God, than we can raiſe IR 10 2 
fate of infinite wiſdom. 

So that if the cneſi wy diaries is Ade in 
the particular nature of things and perſons, 
and the fitneſt of God's actions muſt arife from 
that which is particular to his nature, then 
we. have from this argument the utmoſt cer- 
| tainty. that the Rule or Reaſans of God's actions 
muſt in many caſes be entirely inconceivable 
tous, and in no oaſes perfectly and fully ap- 
prehended ; and ſor this very reaſon, becauſe 
he is not an arbitrary being, that acts 5 mere 
2674, hut is governed in every thing he does 
by the reaſon and nature of things. For if he is 
not arbitrary, but acts according to the nature 
of things, then he muſt act according to his 


- pwn nature. But if his own nature muſt be 


ihe rrgſon, rule and meaſure of his actions; i 


they are only fit and reaſonable becauſe * 


art according to this Rule and (Reaſon, then 
jt neceſſarily follows that the fitneſs of many 
of God's actions muſt be incomprehenſible to 
8, merely _ N becauſe they e 
2711 x: 2 þ > Þ * 
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hate proper fitneſs 3. ſuch a fitneſs as is ned 
ed in the divine nature. 
How miſtaken therefore is this antling 9 
ne argues after this manner. J God requires 
things of ut, whoſe fitneſs our Reaſon cannot 
prove from the nature things, muſt le not 
Je an arbitrary Being? For how can that prove 
God to be an arbitrary agent, which is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of his not being arbitrary? 
For ſuppoſing God to be an arbitrary Bei- 
ing, there would then then be a bare poſſi - 
bility of our comprehending the fitneſs of 
every thing he required of us. For as he might 
act by mere will, ſo he might chuſe to act ac- 
cording to our nature, and ſuitable to our 
comprehenſions, and not accarding to his 
own natute, and infinite perfections. 
But ſuppoſing God not to be an arbitrary 


Being, but to act conſtantly as the perfections 


of his on nature make it fi and reaſonable 
for him to act, then there is an utter impoſ- 


ſibility of our comprehending the reaſonable- 


r- and fitneſs of many of his actions. 


For inſtance; look at the reaſon of things, 


and the fitneſs of actions, and tell me how they 
moved God to create mankind in the ſtate and 
condition they are in. Nothing is more above 


zaſon of men, than to explain the reaſon- 


| abline® and infinite wiſdom of God's provi- 
dience in creating man of ſuch a form and con- 
dition, to go through /uch a Nate of things as 
| human life has ſhewuitſelf to he. No revealed 
myſteries: can more exceed the Comprehen- 
boat man, than the bats of human lite ittelf. 
Se 


. 


- Shew'me Genin to whit "I founded 
in the nature of things, God's infinite wiſdom 
Was determined to form you in ſuch a manner, 

bring you into ſuch a world, and ſuffer and 
preſerve ſueſ a ate of things as human life 
is, and then you may have ſome pretence to 
believe no revealed doctrines, but ſuch as your 
own reaſon can deduce from the nature of 
things and the fitneſs of actions. 
But whilſt your own' form, whilſt e 
and Providence are depths which you cannot 
thus look into, it is ſtrangely abſurd to pre- 
tend, that God cannot reveal any thing to 
you as a matter of religion, except your on 
reaſon can ſhew its foundation in 1 55 nature 
and reaſon of things 
For does not your own make ink lhe 
tion, the reaſonableneſs of God's providence, 
and the'#?nz/5 of the State of human life, as 
much concern you as any revealed doctrines ? 
Is it not as unit for God to create man in 
ſuch a fare, ſubject to ſuch a caunſe of pro- 
vidence, as he cannot prove to be founded 
in the feng and reaſonableneſs of things; as 
to reveal to him ſuch truths, or methods of 
ſalvation, as he cannot by any v ee of 
His own prove to be neceſſar j 
Revelation, you ſay, is on your 1 and 
therefore you ought to ſee the reaſnableneſt and 
Fitneſs of it. And do not you allo ſay that God 
has made you for your an ſabe, ought you 
not therefore to know the reaſonableneſs and 
-fitneſsof God's forming you as you are? Donot 
you lay, that providence is for the ate of Man? 


CL HR 
is ĩt not therefore fit and reaſonable, in the 
nature of things, that there ſhould be no my-. 

beries, or ſecrets in providence,, but that man 
"ſhould ſo ſee its methods, as to he able to prove 
all its ſteps to be conſtantly fit and reaſonable? 

Do not you ſay, that the world is for the /ake, 
by man; is it not therefore fit and reaſonable 
that man ſhould ſee, that the paſt : and-preſent, 
ſtate, of the world has been ſuch as the reaſon. 
and fitneſs of things required it ſhould. be? 

. Now if the imper/e& ſtate of human nature, 
the miſeries and, calamities of this life, the 
diſeaſes and mortality of human bodies, the 
metliadt of God's continual. providence in go- 
verning human affairs, are things thatas much 
concern us, and as nearly relate to us as any 
methods of revealed religion; and if theſe are 
things that we cannot examine or explain, ac- 
cording to any fitneſs or unfitneſs founded in 
the nature of things, but muſt believe a great 
deal mote of the infinite wiſdom of God. 
than we can ſo explain; have we any reaſon 
to think, that God cannot, or ought not-ta 
raiſe us out of this unhappy ſtate of things, 
help us to an higher order of life, and exalt 
us to a nearer enjoyment-of himſelf, by any 
means but ſuch as our own poor Reaſon can 
grope out of the nature and fitneſs of things? 

Now what is the reaſon, that all is thus my- 
ſterious and unmeaſurable by human Reaſon 
in theſe matters ſo nearly, concerning buman 
nature? It is becauſe God is not an _arb/trary 
Rau, 0 BEA, that which the. had: 
1 role 
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— perſections of his own nature make it $72 
and reaſonable for him to do. Do but grant 
that nothing can be fr for God to do, but 
What is according to his own infinite perfecti- 
- ons; let but this be the rule of his actions, and 
then you have the /u/l;/ proof, that the fit- 
nes of his actions muſt be above our com- 
Prehenſion, who can only judge of a fines 
according to our own perfections; and then 
wie muſt be furrounded with myſtery for this 
very reaſon, becauſe God acts according toa 
certain rule, his own Nature. ' © 97 
Aan What is the nature of a en 
ſoul, upon what rermt, and in what manner 
ĩt is united to the body, how far it is different 
from it, how far it is /ubjef to it, what pow- 
ers and faculties it derives from it; are things 
P herein the wdom and goodneſs of God and 
the happineſs of man are EY concerned. 
1s it not neceffary that theſe things ſhould 
Have their foundation in the reaſon and fitneſs 
of things, and yet what natural Reaſon, 'un- 
inſpired from above, can ſhew that this fate 
of foul and body is founded in the wan and 
7 fitneſs of things? 2 
Again The Fore of ih, aul, at What 
che it enters into the body, whether it be 
zmmediately created at its entrance into the 
body, or comes out of a pre-exiſtent fate, 
muſt have its fitheſs or reaſonableneſs found- 
ed in the nature of things. 
For who can, fay, that it is whe ſame thing, 


| whether bumaß Toute are created 3 
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for human bodies, or whether eee 
them out of ſome pre-exiftent ſtate? Now ons 
of theſe ways may be exceeding t and wife, 
and the other as entirely unjuſt and unreaſons: 
able, and yet when Reaſon left to its own light 
examines either of theſe ways, it Ende leit 
equally perplexed with difficulties, and can 
affirm nothin — * with certainty about it?: 
Again: Who can ſay that it is the ſame 
thing to man, as a moral agent, or that he is 
to have the ſame treatment from God, or 
that the ſame kings or degrees of piety. muſt 
be exactly required, whether human ſouls be 
fallen ſpirits, that pre- exiſted before the cre- 
ation of bodies, or were immediately orexteds 
as bodies were prepared for them? = 
Now here comes another act of impliciefaith 
in natural religion, in a point of the grrateſ 
moment to the moral world. For as to God's 
proceeding in this matter of the greateſt juſtice 
or mjuſtice in his conduct over us, mere Reaſon 
has no ability to examine into it by any pretend- 
ed fitneſs or unfitneſs founded in the Wee of 
things ; but mult be forced to beheve that God 
deals with us according to infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, or elſe be amongſt thoſe judicious 
believers, that believe there is no God. 
Again: The origin of fin and evil, or how 
it entered into the world conſiſtently with the 
infinite wiſdom of God, is a myſtery of natural 
religion which reaſon cannot unfold. For 
who can ſhe from the reaſen and nature of 
things, that it was „it and reaſonable for the 
| Providence of God to ſuffer fin and evil to enter, 
and 
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| 3 world as they have ? Here 
therefore the man of natural religion muſt drop 
his method of reaſoning from the nature and- 
fitneſs of things, and that in an article of the 
higheſt concern to the moral world, and be 
as mere a believer, as he that believes the moſt 


incomprehenſible myſtery of revealed. religion. 
No as there have been in the ſeveral ages 


of the world ſome impatient, ręſilgſe, and pre- 


Aming ſpirits, who becauſe they could not in 


theſe points explain the juſtice of God's provi- 
denee, have taken refuge in. horrid Atheiſin, 
fo they made juſt the ſame ſober v/e of their 


reaſon as our modern unbelievers, who becauſe 
they cannot comprehend, as they would, the 
3 and neceſſityof certain chriſtian doctrines, 


refigned themſelves up to an hardened infidelity. 


| For it ĩs juſt as wiſe and reaſonable to allow of 


no myſteries in Revelation, as to allow of no 
m yſteries or ſecrets in Creation and Providence, 
And whenever this writer, or any other, 


| ſhall think it a proper time to attack natural 


religion with as much freedom, as he has now 


fallen upon revealed, he need not enter upon 
any new hypotheſis, or different way of rea- 
ſoning. Fot the ſame turn of thought, the 


ſame manner of cavilling may ſoon find ma- 
terials in the natural Nate of man, for as large 


a bill of complaints againſt natural religion, 
and the myſteries of providence, as is here 
nt againſt revealed doctrines. 


To proceed: If the it naſi of actions 5 > 


5 ws in the nulure 1. en. of beings,” then 


r 4 
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nothing; can be fit for God to do, but ſo far 
as it is fit for the Governor of all created be- 
inge, whether on earth, or in any other part 
of the-univerſe ; and he cannot act fitly to- 
wards mankind, but by acting as is fit for the 
Governor of all being. 

Now What is fit for the Gents of all 
created nature to do in this or that particular 
part of his creation, is as much above our rea- 
| ſon to tell, as it is above our power to govern 

all beings. And how mankind ought to be 
governed, with relation to the whole creation, 
of which they are ſo ſmall a part, is a matter 
_ equally, above our knowledge, becauſe we 
know not how they are a part of the whole, 
or What relation they bear to any other part, 
or how their ſtate affects the whole, or any 
other part, than we know Wan being the | 
whole conſiſts of. 1 
Now there is nothing that v we. know Tub 
more certainty, than that God is Governor of 
the whole, and that mankind are a part of the 
whole; and that the uniformity and harmony 
of divine providence muſt ariſe from his in- 
finitely wiſe government of the ele; and 
therefore we have the utmoſt certainty, that 
We are va/tly incompetent judges of the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs of any methods that God uſes in 
the goverament of ſo ſmall a Pare of the uni- 
verſe, as mankind are. 
For if the actions of God preſs 3 3 
| nder fitneſs, unleſs they are according to the 
oF N ere eee 0 Has oe nature, 
d and 
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4 


to his Ipodeiprevontble's great 


aki as Lord and Governor of all created na- 


ture; have we not the moſt undeniable cer- 


tainty, that the fitneſs of the divine pro- 

vidence over mankind cannot poſſibly be ſeen 
by thoſe, who are reſolved to know nothi 

| of God bur that which their o own Reaſon can 


>a deen 2 f * fiinef of Sion 15 dae in 


the relations of beings to one another, then the 


- fitneſs of the Lade of God's providence over 
mankind muſt be in many inſtances altog | 
myſterious and incomprehenſible to us. 


For the relation which God bears to man- 
kind, as their all- perfect Creator and continual 


3 Preſerver, is a relation that our Reaſon con- 
_ Ceives as imperfectly, and knows as little of, 


as it does of any of the divine attributes. 
When it compares it to that of a Father and 


His children, a Prince and his ſubjects, a Pro- 


prietor and his property, it has explained it 


in the beſt manner it can, but ſtill has left it 
as much a /ecrer, as we do the divine nature, 


-when we only ſay it is — ſuperior to 
_ thing that is nit. | 
By the natural Light of our Reaſon we 159 


know with certainty ſeveral eds of this re- 
lation, as that it puts us under the care and 


protection of a wiſe, and juſt, and mereiful 
providence, and demands from us the higheſt 


Aaltnecl of humility, duty, adoration, and 
__ thankſgiving. But what it is in itsown nature, 
What kind of ſtate, or degree of dependency it 
1 ns, — it is to exiſt in and by God, 


what 


1 & J. 
ey N ie Re ba t that is his, fo act 
by a power from him; to Rive by a 4+ in biw; 
ate things as incom prehenfible to Reaſon, Jeff 

70 10 of % as what it is to be in the rh leu 
dent, or to hear words 15 cannot be uttered. 
But ff this relation conſiſts in theſe moons = 
ad things, in a communication of e; 
hight, and power, if theſe arc enjoyed in God, 
and in ourſelves, dur own” and yet his, in 
2 manner not to be explained by any thing. 
that ye ever heard or faw; then we mut 
neceſſarihy be - poor judges: "of What is fit fot 
God to require of us Wende of this relation. 
It teaches us nothing but the ſuperficialneſs 
of our own knowledge, and the d © wal | 
able depths: of the divine perfections. | 
How little this writer has conſidered hs 
battle and manner of this relation between 
God and Man, may be ſcen by the following 
paragraphs. The Holy Ghoſt, ſays he, 2 | 
— Wealwith men ar ale op creatures, but by pr 
Pong arguments to convince their pa | 
ings, and influence their wills, in the fame man- 
ner as if propoſed by other agents. As abfurd, 
as to ſay, God'canriot create us as rational Be. 
ings; unleſs he creates us by ſuch means, and in 
the ſame manner, as if we were created by 
other agents. For to ſuppoſe that other agents 
can poſſibly act upon our underftanding and 
will in the /me manner that God does, is as 
groſs an ablurdity, as to ſuppoſe that other 
agents can create us in the ſame manner that 
Gods Creates us. 
| ho r $93.7 And 


% 


5 1 13 * a rn 
FA 1 e 3 the manner of the Holy 
BE Ghoſt's aQting, upon us to the manner of our 
___ aQing upon one another. by. arguments; and 
Hllagiſins, is as great weakneſs, as to cone 
the manner of God's creating us to. the man 
ner of our making a Statue with aolt and 
5 inflruments. MW DERIAEDY ni nn | 
Bot he proceeds. and. fays, Far 70 ge beyond 
5 — would be .making impreſſions. on men as 0 
edt. does an wax, to the. confounding, of : their 
| reaſon, and their. hberty in chufing ; and the 
man would then be merely paſſive, and the ation 
would be tlie action q another : being ofing 
upon him, for Mick he, could be no wr 40. 
| countable * A bits 100 
Here vou * the 11010 Spirit has but theſe 
two poſſible ways of acting upon men, ĩt muſt 
either only propoſe an argument, juſt as a man 


may, propoſe. ONE. > or; it, muſt act eee 
upon, SAKS.» 


» % S& £44 4 


..Lonly aſk this. Sa Soy Whether Coe. com- 2 
1 0 88 life, and flrength, and underſtanding, 
„„ ltberty of will to us, only as men may 
1 e ate, any How to one another i or as 
that the Holy Ghoſt cannot act upon vs.any 
other WAY. uo 8 
But if it muſt be med, that we do, by 
a.continval influx from God, enjoy all theſe 
powers, and receive the continuance of all 
theſe faculties from him, not as men receive 
1 8 ee one another, Nor, as war neceives 
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the url the al, but in a way 25 muelr 
above our conception, as creation is above dur 
power; if we have all our power of acting by 
a continual communication from him; and yet 
are free agents, have al! our /ight ftom him, 
and yet ate accountable inteliigent Beings; then 
it muſt be great weakneſs to affirm, that the 
Holy Gheſt cannot act upon us ing the ſame 
manner: For it would be ſaying, God cannot 
act upon us as he does act upon us. 
The ſhort of the matter is this. ij Biker 
| this writer muſt affirm, that our rational na 
ture, out under Handing. faculties, our power of 
action, our /iberty of will, muſt» neceſſarily: 
ſubſiſt Without the continua ations of God 
upon them; or elſe he muſt grant, that Bod 
can 'a& upon our under flandrng<s-+ and wills; 
without making us as E en 
wax under the ſeal. 1 fa 

This writer ſays, Though the . 
tand in to God is not artificial,” as | moſt are 
amongſt men, yet this does not finder, but that 
we may no io the end he had in being related to 
us as Ureator and Governor, and what lie re- 
quires of his creatures and ſubjects. But how 


1 are we to know this ? Tir, ſays he, thr Di- ; 


vine Nature, which contains in it all PRO 


and happineſs, plainly points out to us*) 
If he had ſaid, ſince God muſt act anne! us 


as Creator and Governor, according to his own 
infinite perfection and happineſs, there forg his 


conduct over us 1 be very myſterious, he 


* to: 4 434 n 347) 14 
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& muſt 2 wad ofm en as * 


TH 


| hid 8 a 515 concluſion. But e proves | 


all to be plain, becauſe. God is to govern us 
according to ſomething that 1s not plain, ac- 


cording ta his on incaomprehenfble nature. 


His argument therefore proceeds thus. God 


4 muſt govern! us according. to his own. infinitg. 
 perfeflinn and happineſy;; but we do not know, 


what his infinite perteCtions and happineſsare: 
Therefore we Pan "know How] he is to 
govern 7 TEN n 311 Bonny 
No if this Writeris capable of taking buch 
an argument as this to be demonſtrative, it is 
no wonder that all his principles of Religion 


ate founded upon demonſtrationn 


But if he knows no mare of what I 


' the Relation: between God and his creatures, 


than he has here demonſtrated, he might be 
very well content with ſome une know- 


ledge from Divine Revelation. 


It is becauſe of F bcgmbrehen hte Re- | 


lation between God and his creatures, that 


we are unavoidably ignorant of what God may 
juſtly require of us, either in a ſtate of innocence, 
or in. For as the fitneſs: of actions between : 


 Beings:#2/2/ed: mult 'refult- from their teſpece- 
tive. Natures, ſo theinicompreheofibility of the 
Divine Nature, on which the Relation be- 


tween God and man is founded, makes it ut- 
terlyimpoſſible for, mere natural reaſon to ſay 
what did of homage, or worſhip, he may. frly 
require of man in a ſtate of innacence; or 
what different worſhip and homage; he may, 


And 


= 1 21 | 
| And to appeal to the infinite Pet fections of 
God, as plainly pointing this out, is the fame 
extravagance, as to he or ro the incompreſen- 
Ability of God as a plain proof of our com- 
prehending what God is. 
As to the obligations of moral or eie N 
ties, which have their foundation in the con- 
veniencies of this life, and the fevetal rela- 
tions we bear to one another, theſe are the 
ſame in the ſtate of Innocence or Sin; and we 
know that we truly act according to the Di- 
vine Will, when we act according to what 
theſe relations require of us. 
But the queſtion is, What diſtin kind 
| of Homage, or Service, of Worſhip. God may 
require bo to render to him, either in à ſtate 
of Innocence, or Sin, on account of that Rela- 
tion he bears to us as an ag: a Creator | 
and Governor? | 
But this is a queſtion that God deore can 
reſolve. e 
Human Reaſon cannot enter, into it, 15 
has no principle to proceed upon in it. For 
as the neceſſity of Divine Worſhip and Ho- 
mage, ſo the particular matter Aa manner 
- of it muſt have their. reaſon in the Divine 
mae.” © 80 y e 
7 Sacriſce, if conſideted ba BY A Sinn 
Invention, could not be bree be a reaſon- 
able ſervice. Yet confidered as 4 Divine In- 
fitution, it would be the gteateſt folly not to 
receive it as a reaſonable ſervice. For as we 
could ſee no reaſon for it if it was of human 
5 . 3 invention, 2 


ö 
invention, ſo we ſhould have the greateſt rea- 
fon to comply with it, becauſe it was of Di- 


vine Appointmept, Not as if the Divine Ap- 


pointment altered the nature and fitneſs. of 
things; but becauſe nothing has the nature 


and fiengfs of Divine Worſhip, but oe in 


; is of Divine Appointment., 5 


Man therefore, had be contipued i 10 a. Hate 
of Innocence, and without Revelation, might 
have lived in an awful fear, and pious regard 
of God, and obſerved every duty both of mo- 
ral and civil life, as an act of obediencę to bs. 


But he could have no foundation either. to in- 
vent any particular matter. or manner of Divine 


Worſhip, bimſelf, or to reject any that was 
1 by God as unneceſſary. It would 
have been ridiculous to bave pleaded his inno- 


| ENCE," as having; no need of a Divine Wor- 


ſhip ? For who can have greater teaſon, or 
be 3 to, worſhip God, than innocent Be- 


ings? It would have been more abſurd, to 
have objected the ſufficiency and perfection of 
their reaſon; for why ſhould men rej ect a 


revealed method and manner of Divine Worſhip 
nd Service, becauſe God had given them 


| ſenſe and reaſon of their own, lofficient for 
the duties of ſocial and civil life ? 5 


Andi as reaſon in a ſtate of ſuch innocence 


50 pętfection could not have any pretence to 


fate, ,or/appoint the matter or manner of Di- 
vine Worſhip, ſo when the ſtate of innocence 


: was changed for that of fin, it then became 
elk for bare, Tea 


len to know, what 
* 5 kind 


met : 
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kind of homage, or Worſhip could be de- 2 
ceptable to God from ſinners.. 
For what the Relation bet wixt God and * | 
ners makes it fit and reaſonable for God to 
require or accept of them, ee be deter- 
| mined by human reaſon. 
This is a new State, and 5 Wende I 
a new Relation, and nothing can be fit for God 
to do in it, but what has its rng reſulting 
from it. We have nothing to help our con- 
ceptions of the forementioned relative Cha- 
racters of God, as our Governor and Pre- 
erver, but what we derive from our idea of 
human Fathers and Governors. Which idea 
only helps us to comprehend theſe relations, 
jult as our idea of human power helps us to 
comprehend the Omnipotence of God. For 3 
father or governor, no more repreſents the 
true ſtate of God as our Governor and Pre- 
ſerver, than our living in our fathet's family, 
ee, the true manner 0 our ee in 
God. * | 
- "Theſe: en are e very e nd 
very myſterious ; they ate very plain and cer- 
tain, as to the reality of their exiſtence,” and 
bighly myſterious and eee as to . 
the manner of their exiſtence.” L4G 
That which is plain and certain; in theſe 
relatide characters of God, plainly ſhews our 
ö obligations to every inſtance of uuty/ Kern. 20 
adoration, „love, ard: gratitude. QI 2101-330 | 
W191 And dt which is yſterious a W 


ht in them is a * and lie foundation of 
41100 . C4 in 
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: th at Arofaund humility; awful reverence, n 


We” nal piety, and tremendous ſenſe of. the. divine 


Majeſty, with which devout and pious per- 
ſons think of God, and aſſiſt — offices and 
inſtitution of religion. Which excites in them 
a higher zeal for doctrines and inſtitutions. 
of divine revelation, than for all things bu- 
man; that fills them with regard and rever- 
ence. for all things, places, and offices, that 
are either by divine. or human authority ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt, and help their deſired: Anter- 
5 can with God. ite 23 o 
And if ſome people, by a Foul «aq: Arif 
: quteniigs; to + clear ideas, the fitneſs 
and unfeneſi of things, have at laſt arrived at 
TY — oe certainiy, that all theſe ſen- 
timents of piety and devotion are mere big 
ſuperſtition, and enthufiaſin; I ſhall only now 
obfſerve, that yourh/ul extravagance, palſion, 
and debauchery, by their own natural tenden- 
q. without the aſſiſtance of any other guide, 
ſeldom fail of making the ſame diſcovery. And 
though it is not reckoned any reffection upon 
great wits, when they hit upon the ſame 
thought, yet it may ſeem ſome diſparagement 
of that regſen and philoſophy, which teach 0d 
men to think and judge the ſame of religion, that 
Paſſion. and extravagance teach the young. 
To return: As there is no ſtaſe in human 
e that can give us a true idea of any of the 
forementioned relative characters of God, ſo 
this relative ſtate of God: towards ſinners is ſtill 
more remote, and leſs _—_— f. being truly 


þ T9 come 


T0 
comprebended by any thing obſervable in the 
relations betwixt a judge and criminals, a cre- 
ditor and his debtors, a plſician and his pa- 

tients, a father or e 42 their diſobedient | 
| children and ſubjecs,:. l i910 
For none of theſe * ſeparatelyy vor all 
of: them jointly conſidered, give us any juſt 
idea, either of the zature and guilt of ſin, or 
how God is to deal with ſinners, on the ac- 
eount olf the relation he bears to them. 
And to aſk, whether God in puniſhing ſin- 
ners, acts as a phy/icran towards patients, ot as 
a creditor towards debtors, or as a prince. to- 
wards rebels, or a judge over criminals; is the 
ſame weakneſs as toaſk, whether God, as our 
continual preferver, acts as our parents, from 
whom we have our maintenance, or as 3 
prince, that only protects us? For as the matn- 
tenance and protection that we receive from our 
parents and prince, are not proper and true re- 
preſentations of the nature and manner of our 
preſervation in God, but only the propereſt 
words that human language affords us, to 
ſpeak of things not human, but divine and in- 
conceivable in their own proper natures: ſoa 
"phyfician and his patients," a creditor and his 
<debrors, a prince and his rebels, or a judge 
over criminals, neither ſeparately nor jointly 
cbnſidered, are proper andſtrict repreſentations 
of the reaſons and manner of God's proceedings 
with ſinners, but only help us to a more pro- 


per language to ſpeak about Rong han 54 
: ag anche human life. 100" S199 002 
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To aſk, e Nach 8 
an offence, againſt a prince or a father, and ſo 
is pardonable by mere goodneſs; whether it is 
like an error in a road or path, and ſo is 
entirely at an end when the right path is 
takeng whether its guilt hath the nature of a 
| debt, and ſo is capable of being diſcharged 
1 juſt as a debt is; whether it affects the ſoul 
2s a wound or diſeaſe affects the body, and ſo 
ought only to move God to act as a good phy- 
fician ? all theſe queſtions are as vain as to aſk 
whether knowledge in God is really thinking, 
or his nature a real /ub/tance.” For as his 
knowledge and nature cannot be ſtrictly de- 
; _ fined, but are capable of being ſignified hy 
| the/terms thinking and ſubſtance, ſo the na- 
ture of ſin is not fri repreſented under 
any of theſe characters, but is capable of re- 
ceiving . erg _ ee one of 
thew ... Wit 518 
When ſin is ſeich to be an n elt 
Goch it is to teach us that we have infinitely 
more reaſon to dread it on God's account, than 
to dread: 770 offence i Fs our „eee or 
= et 4 9 i 0 
When it is Caradred toa debt; it is to "ol 
. that. our ſins make us accountable to 
Sod not in the ſame manner, but with the 
ſame certainty, as a debtor is anſwerahle to his 
. creditor ; and becauſe it has ſome likeneſs to a 
debt, that of ourſelves; we are not able io pay. 
When it is compated o a wound: or diſ- 
eaſe in the body, it ĩs not to teach us that ĩt 
2 if | | | may 2 


* 27 1 
may, as july and eafily be healed as Lally 
wounds, but to help us to conceive the great- 
neſs of its evil; ; that, as diſeaſes bring death 
to the body, ſo fin briogs a worſe kind of 
death upon the ſou. 

- Since. therefore the nature aud guilt of Gn 
can only ſo far be known, as to make it highly 
to be dreaded, but not ſo known as to. be fully 
underſtood by any thing we can compare 
it to: ſince the relation which God bears 
to /inners can only be fo known as to make 
it highly reaſonable to proſtrate ourſelves 
before him in every inſtance of humility and 
penitence, but not ſo fully known as to teach 
vs how, or in what manner God muſt deal | 
with us; it plainly follows, that if God is 
not an arbitrary Being, but acts according 
to a fitneſs reſult 'ng from this relation, he 
muſt, in this reſpect, act by a rule or reaſon 
known only to himſelf, and ſuch as we cannot 
' poſſibly ſtate from the reajop and Hature of 
Thin bs 

For i if the nature of nds: antz the ek 
of actions reſulting from their relations, is 
to be the rule of our Reaſon, then Reaſon 
muſt be here at a full ſtop, and can have no 
more light or knowledge to proceed upon. 
in ſtating the nature, the guilt, or proper 
atonement of fin in men, than of fin 1 in An- 
gelt. 5 

For Reaſon, by conſulting the nature and 
Heng of things, can no more tell us What 
. the Burt of fg 1 is, what fart it does 1 us, haw 
far 


5 85 _ ence of 8 as 10 * to our regſon and 


TE 


1 it enters into, and alters our very nature, 


what „ 0 to and ſeparation from God 


rural means are, or are not neceſſary to abo- 
liſh it; our Reaſon can no more tell this, than 


| our ſenſes can tell us what is the inward, and | 
| what is the ouzward light of Angels. 


Aſk Reaſon what effect. fin 755 upon the 
J6hf, and it can tell you no more, than if you 


had aſked what effect the e, of God 


bas v AEK the ſoul. 
Reaſon, and ther nature of things, What 
10 or ought to be the true nature of an a- 


tone ment for fin, how far it is like paying a 


debt, reconciling. a difference, or Fs ij A 
wound, or how far it is different from them? 
and it can tell you no more, than if you had 
uſked, What is the true degree of Poser that 

preſerves us in exiſtence; how far it is lite that | 
*which at firſt = econ Vs, and how lar it is 


different from it. 


All theſe gbr are, by the natufe bf 
"things, made impoſſible to us, ſo long as we 
have no light but from our own natural capa- 


| cities, and we cannot take upon us to be En]ꝰũ-- 


ing and philoſophers in theſe mattets, but by 
deſerting out Reaſon, and giving ourſelves 
. to uon and imagination. | 
And we have as much authority from the 

. reaſon and nature of things to appeal | to un- 
er and Hirt, and ſenſual pleaſure, to tell us 

19 ity our Wl. Re in i beatifick pre- 


Irie 


„ 
gie to re how ſin is to be atoned; 
or the foul altered, a A ad een 
for. futute happineſs, /! + 
For God has no more given us our r Reaſon) 
to ſtttie the nature of an atonement for ſin, 
or to find out what can, or cannot take away: 
its guilt, than he has given us ſenſes and apps. 
tlites to ſtate the nature, ef Un thei wo 
dients or future happineſs. oy 
And he who re ts hes art fon fla 
mide by-the/ſon 5 God as need{eſi, becauſe 
he cannot prove it to he neceſſary, is as extra- 
vagant, as he that ſhould deny that God creat» 
ed him by his only Son. N he: did not 
remember iti For our memory is as proper a 
faculty to tell us, whether God at firſt created 
us, and all things by his only Son, as our 
Neaſon is to tell us, whether we ought to be 
reſtored to God, Winde without the Wien | 
tion of Jeſus, Cheſts 23% ; 
When therefore this writer gays, Can any 
| thing be more evident, than that if doing evil 
be fs only. cauſe: of God's: diſpleaſure, pl the 
ceafing ra do evil — * . oy that oF 
afure *2 | 8 8 
Juſt as if he had 950 if; converſing. with a 
leper has been the only.cauſe of a man sgetting 
2 leproſy, muſt not departing from him be 
the removal of the prof? For if any one 
Bueſſing at the guilt, of ſin, and its ells on 
the weil, 5 compare it to a /eproſy in the 
body, he can no mote fays Sha on oy rachel 
TIF. 1 03908 5 SIGH 331 42 us, 
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its yoat internal evil, than he; that com- 
paring the happineſs of heaven to à crown 
of glory, can be faid to have deſcribed its real 
_ kiippineſs; © 719 on on ee bod 3: 


This writer dich no occaſion to appeal to 


5 reaſon,” and the nature of things, if he can be 
thus certain about things, whoſe nature is not 


only obſcure, but impoſible to be known. For 
it is as impoſſible for him to know the 

and eckt of ſin, as to know the ſhape of an 
Angel. It is as impoſſible to know by the 
mere light of reaſon what God's diſpleaſure at 
fin is, what contrariety to, or ſeparation from 
fnners it im plies, or how it 0b/zges God to deal 
with them as 3 know what the internal 
eſſence of God is. Our author therefore has 
here found the utmoſt degree of evidence, 
where it was impoſſible for him to have *. | 


JSmallet degree of knowledge. 


For though it is very evident, that in the 


caſe of fin Reaſon ean preſcribe nothing but 
repentance; yet it is equally evident, that 


Reaſon cannot ſay, nothing more is required 


to ne the effects of ſin, and N the 


47 


committed. uf „ 


If a man, lead TEETER" et of his 
fellowdcreatures, ſhould afterward be ſorry for 


it, and wilh that he had a power to bring 
them to life again, or to create others in their 


ſtead, would this be an evident proof that he 
was no mur derer, and that he had never killed 


| one man in his life? Will his FR to kill, and 


„ien 


EL 31 1 
vidhing, he had. a power to crete others i in 
their ſtead, be; a pt 53 he is LINES in- the. 


a # + SS 


8 fad, _— a man's * kucken 
proves that he never Was a ſinner, it cannot 
be evident, that repentance is ſufficient to 
put a man in the fame ſlate asf he Never had 
finned.., od; | 
He therefore that ſays... Tf fin be. the only. 
cauſe of. God's diſpleaſure, muſt nut ceging fram 
n takeaway, tus diſpleaſure has jult as much 
ſenſe. and reaſon on his ſide, as if he had ; 
| ſaid, If a man's murdering. of himſelf i is the 
cauſe of God. 's diſpleaſure, muſt not his re- 
5 ſtoring himſelf to life 28 fin take a God's 
diſpleaſure 2... 1. - 20s 
"For there is at uch foundation i in 5 
and the nature of things, to affitm that the 
ſoul. of a /e/f- murderer muſt have a ſufficient 
power to undo the effects of murdet, and put 
him in his former ſtate; as to affirm, that, 
every Annen muſt have a; ſufficient! natural 
power of undoing all the effects of fig, and 
putting himſelf in the lame; Kate, as if be had 
never ſinned. n 
This 7 3 5 any * 
natural means of atoning for ſin, taken from 
the /i, ſu efficiency of our own repentance, is as clear 
and p/loſophical, as that knowledge .that is 
without ary. ideas, and as juſtly to 1 8 relied 
upon, as that ane, n has 0 pv 
miſes. A err 7 
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[This writer * two more . 


* the atonement for fin made by Jeſus 
_Ehriſt.”” "Firft,” as it is an hunidh rice, | 


which nature it, elf abhors; and which was 


looked | upon 48 the great abomination of 
*D The cruelty, ae, and indiesy af eds 


ding hitman blood in the ſacrifices of the pa- 


gan religion is fully granted; but Regſon can- 
not thence bring the ſmalleſt objeckion againſt 


the factifice of Chrift, as it was Suman. 
For how can Reifon be more difregarded 
thah in ſuck am argument as this?” The pagan 


were unjuſt, eruel, and impious in offering 
buman blood to their falſe gods, therefore 


the true God cannot receive any 'Auman ſa- 


crifice for fin, or allow any TE to die as 
bl puniſhment for fin. © 


For if no human ee eit be ft for 
God to receive, becauſe human Saerifices, as 


Parts of pagan worthip, were unjuſt and impi- 
ous; hen it would follow; that the mortality, 


to Which all mankind are appointed by God, 
muſt have the /ame craclty and infuſtire in it. 


Now that drath is a puniſhiment for fin, and 
that all mankind are by death offered as a fa. 


efor fin, is not only a doctrine of revealed 


Neligion, but the plain dictate of Reaſon. For 


0 it is Revelation alone that can teach 


us, how God threatened death; as the puniſh- 
ment of a particular fin, yet reaſon muſt be 
obliged to acknowledge, that men die be- 
i Darn they are finners. | But, if men die be- 


. ; cauſe 


lp 


cauſe they are « Reme/y: and reaſon itſelf muſt 
receive this as the moſt juſtifiable cauſe of 
death; then reaſon muſt allow, that the death 


of all mankind is received by the true God as 


W 


a ſacrifice for fin. But if reaſon muſt ac- 


knowledge the death of all mankind as a ſa- 
 crifice for fin, then it can have no juſt objec- 
tion againſt the ſacrifice of Chriſt, becauſe it 
Was human. | 

Revelation therefore teaches nothing more 
- band to be believed on this point, than reaſon _ 
teaches. For. if it be juſt and fit in God to 
appoint and devote all men to death, as the 
proper puniſhment and means of their deliver- 
ance from their ſins; how can it be proved to 
be unjuſt and unfit in God to receive the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt for the ſame ends, and 
to render thereby the common death and fas 
crifice of mankind truly effectual? 

I need not take upon me to prove the fitneſs 
and reaſonableneſs of God's procedure in the 
mortality of mankind ; Nane be. not un- 
der any neceſſity of proving this; becauſe it is 


no difficulty that ariſes from Revelation; but 


equally belongs to natural religion; and both 
of them muſt acknowledge it to be fit and 
reaſonable, not becauſe it can be proved to 
be ſo from the nature of things, but is to be 

believed to be ſo by faith and pietx. 
But if the neceflary faith and piety of na- 
tural religion, will not ſuffer us to think it 
incogſiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs of 
Oy to o appoint all mankind victims to death 
0D 1 on 


Bt 39 
Wan the account of fin, then reaſen, or natural 
religion, can have no objection againſt the 
— facrifice of Chriſt, as it is an human 4 | 
| quot 
= 3 And all that EW 18 to natuned, te- 
HOT ligion, on the point of buman ſacrifice, is 
only this; the knowledge of one, that gives 
5 merit, Heel, and ſanctiſication to all the reſt. 
SG Secondly, It is objected that the oboment 
78 made by Jeſus Chriſt. repreſents God as pu- 
= niſhing the innocent and acquitting the guilty ; 
or, as puniſhing the innocent ene of the 
guilty. 6 
But this proceeds all u opon miſtakes cor the 
_ atonement. made by, Jefus Chriſt, though it 
procures pardon for the guilty; yet it does not 
acquit them, or excuſe them from any puniſh- 
ment or ſuffering for ſin, which reaſon could 
impoſe upon them. Natural religion calls men 
to repentance for their ſins: the atonement 
made by Jeſus Chriſt, does not acquit them 
ſrom it, or pardon them without it, but calls 
them to a ſeverer repentance, a highey felf- 
is 5 pupiſhment and penance, than natural reli- 
| gion alone preſeribes. So that reaſon cannot 
accuſc this atonement of acquitting the guilty ; 
. face it brings them under a neceſſity of 
= doing "more, ald performing a ſeverer repent- 


ance, than RP? alone can as ener te _ 
; Ne 15 Sh 
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lite of hee ſunocent. and his afprotation of 
the wixked. 

For how can God be ee to puniſh 
our bleſſed Saviour out of Alike, if his ſuffer- 
ings are repreſented of ſuch infinite merit 
with him ? Or how can he ſhew thereby his 
approbation of the guilty, whoſe repentance 
is not acceptable to bim, till recommended by 
the infinite merits of Jeſus i 
RNeaſon therefore has nothing that it can 
juſtly object againſt the atonement made by 
our bleſſed Lord, either as it was an human 
Sacrifice, or as freeing the guilty, and puniſh= 
ing the innocent in their ſtead ; becauſe this 
very ſacrifice calls people to a higher ate of 
ſuffering and puniſhment for ſin, than e 
alone could oblige them to underſo. 
As te the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of o our | 
bleſſed Loxd's ſufferings, as he was God and 
man; and the nature and degree of their 
worth; reaſon can no more enter into this 
matter, or prove or diſprove any thing about 
it, than 1 it can enter into the ſtate of the whole 
creation, and ſhew how it could, or could 
not, be in the whole better than it is. 

For you may as well aſk any of your ſenſes, 
as alk your reaſon this principal queſtion, Me- 
ther any ſupernatural means be neceſſary for the 

atonement of the fins of mankind? Or, ſup- 
poſing it neceſſary, whether the mediation, 
death, and- enterceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, as God 
and man, be that true ſupernatural means? 

MS; Fot 


2 


power of fin ; or that the mediation, 


ES, 
| Poe. as the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any Aer 


5 71 57 means, for the atonement of ſin, muſt 
reſult from the incompreſenſible relation God 


Fa bears to finners ; as it muſt have ſuch neceſſity, 


worth, and argnity, as this relation requires, 


aud becauſe it requires it; it neceſſarily fol- 


lows, that if God acts according to this re- 
lation, the fitneſs of his actions cannot be ac- 


cording to our comprehenſion. 


Again: Suppofing ſome fatal means 
to be neceſſary, for deſtroying the Tur and 


Ferings, 
and intercgſton of the Son of God incarnate 


is that true ſupernatural means, it neceſſarily 
follows, thzt a revelation of ſuch, or any 
other ſupernatural means, cannot poſſibly be 
made obvious to our reaſon and ſenſes, as 
ſttzhe things of human life, of the tranſactions 


amongſt men are ; but can only be ſo reveal- 


ed, as to become jſt Te 6 of our faith, 
. humility, adoration, and pious refignation to 
the divine wiſdom and- goodneſs. 


For to ſay that ſuch a thing is ſupernatural, 
is only ſaying that it is ſomething, which, by 
the neceſſary Nate of our own nature, we are as 
incapable of knowing, as We are incapable of 


feein g. [ÞIr1S. 


If therefore et add divine things 
are by the letter of Scripture ever revealed to 
us, they cannot be revealed to us as they are 


in their on nature; for if they could, ſuch 


ings would not be E but ſuch 


as Were luited to our capacities. F 
* | 777 1 


[3] ; 


If an angel could appear to us, as it ĩs in its 
own nature, then we ſhould be naturally capa- 
ble of ſeeing angels; but becauſe our nature 
is not capable of ſuch a ſight, and angels are 

as to us ſupernatural objects; therefore, when 
angels appear to men, they muſt appear, not 
as they are in themſelves, but in ſome human, 
or corporeal form, that their appearance muy 
be ſuited to our capacities. . 
It is juſt thus when any Supernatural or 
divine matter is revealed by God, it can no 
more poſſibly be revealed to us, as it is in its 
own nature, than an Angel can appear to us, 
or make itſelf viſible by us, as it is in its own 
nature; but ſuch ſupernatural matter can 
only be revealed to us, by being repreſented 
to us by its likeneſs to ſomething that we 
already naturally know, 
Thus revelation teaches us this ſupernatural 

matter ; that Jeſus Chriſt is making perpetual 
enterceſſion for us in heaven For Chriſt's real 
ſtate, or manner of exiſtence with God in 
heaven, in regard to his Church, cannot as it 
is in its own nature be deſcribed to us; it is 
in this reſpect ineffable, and incomprehenſi- 
ble. And therefore, this high and incon- 
ceivable manner of Chriſt's exiſtence with 
God in heaven, in regard to his church, is 
revealed to us under an idea, that gives us 
_ the trueſt repreſentation of it that we are ca- 
pable of; vig. the idea of a perpetual. inter- 
a ow for his church. 4.5 1 
D x £74, : War. 
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But if any one ſhould thence infer, that the 
1 of God mult therefore either be alway 


upon his knees in acts of mental or vocal pray- 
er, or proftrate in ſome humble form of a 


ſupplicant, he would make a very wes in- 


ference. 


Becauſe 1 idea of Chriſt, as 2 


| perpetual Interceſſor in heaven, is only a 


comparative repreſentation of ſomething, that 
cannot be dire&ly and plainly. known as it is 
in its own nature; and only teaches us, how 
to believe. ſomething, though imperfectly, 
yet truly. and vs efully, of an eie | 


| matter. 5 


Juſt as our own ideas 1 en and 8 
do not teach us what the divine wiſdom and 
. are in their own. natures, but only 

elp us to believe ſomething truly and 20 


Full of thoſe perfections of God, which are 
In themſelves inconceivable by us. 


But then there i is no inferring any. thing 


from theſe ideas, by which divine and ſuper- 
natutal things are repreſented. to us, but only 


the truth and certainty of that 9. Antler 


| which they are repreſented, 


Thus from our own idea of goodneſs i in our- 
ſelves, we can infer nothing concerning good- 
nels as it is a perfection inherent in God, but 


| only this, that therecertainly i is in God ſome 7 in- 


conceivable, infinite perfection, truly anſwer - 
able to that which we call goodneſs in ouriclves, 


thou oo as 18 N from it, as Omni: 


5 . » he 


1 1 F 
potence is infinitely different from all that we 
| naturally know of power. | 
But then we can proceed no farther than 
to the truth and certainty of this likeneſs; we 
cannot by any farther conſiderations of the 
nature and manner of goodneſs, as it is in 
ourſelves, infer any thing farther as to the 
nature and manner of the divine goodngſe, 
This is as impoſſible, as to ſtate the real na- 
ture and manner of Omipotence, by confider- 
ing the particulars of human power.” 1 
In like manner, our revealed idea of Jeſus 
Chriſt as an Interceſſor for us in heaven, gives 
us the utmoſt certainty that he is in heaven 
for our benefit, in a manner truly and full, 
anſwerable to that of a powerful age e. : 
But if from conſidering our own ideas of Au. 
man TInterceſſors, we ſhould thence pretend to 
infer the real ſupernatural manner of Chriſt's 
exiſtence in heaven, we ſhould fall into the 
ſame abſurdity, as if we undertook to repre= 
ſent the true nature of Omnipatence, by con- 
hdering what we knew of the nature and 


maunner of human power. : 


Again: When it is by the letter of Scripture 5 
revealed to us, that the bleſſed Jeſus is the one 
Mediator between God and man; that he is 
the Atonement, the Propitiation, and Satisfac- 
tion for our fins; theſe expreſſions only teach 
us 4s much outward knowledge of ſo great a 
myſtery, as human language can repreſent. 1 But 
they do not teach us the Vea or perfect nature 
of ( — fate between God and finners. For 


D4 . 
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chat being a ie and n matter, | 


cannot by. any outward words be revealed to 
us as it is in its mn Nature, any more than 


the eſſence of God can be made 5 e to our 
| eyes of Fleſh. 


But theſe expreſſions teach us __ much 
with certainty, that there is in the fate of 


Chriſt between God and ſinners, ſomething 


-infinitely and inconceivably beneficial to us, 
and truly anſwerable to all that we mean by 
© mediation, atonement, ents , and ers: 
8 

And though the real, ene manner of 


this mediation and atonement, as it is in its 


own nature, is incompreſienſible to the natural 


man, yet this does not leſſen our knowledge 
of the 7ruth and certainty of it, any more 
than the incomprehen/ibility of the divine na- 
ture leſſens our certainty of its real exiſt- 
ence. | 


And 2s 01 our idea of God, FRA conſiſting 


of incomprehenſible perfections, helps us to 


a real and certain knowledge of the divine na- 


ture, and though all myſterious, is yet the 


ſolid foundation of all piety, ſo our idea of 


Jeſus 'Chriſt, as our mediator and atonement, 


though it be mighty incomprehenſible in it- 


ſelf, as to its real nature, yet helps us to a 
certain and real knowledge of Chriſt as our 


mediator and atonement; and, though full of 


- myſtery, it is yet full of motives to the higheſt. 


degrees of "ab mee love, and. grati- 
All 


. 
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All objections therefore, raiſed from any 
difficultics. about the nature of atonements, 
bee, and ſatigfact ions, es theſe words f 
are uſed to ſignify in human life, and com- 
mon guage, are yain Wh WEE ae 
eſs. 
q For all theſe abe progecd upon this 
ſuppoſition, that atonement and ſatigfactian, 
when attributed to Jeſus Chriſt, ſignify nei- 
ther more nor leſe, nor operate in any other 
manner, than when they are uſed as terms in 
human laws, or in civil life: Take away this 
| ſuppoſition, and all objections are Wars: 
removed with it. | 
Thus our author thinks this an walbſtsere | 


- able difficulty in the preſent caſe, when he 


aſks, How Sins freely pardoned could want 
any expiation'? Or how, after a full equiva- 
lent paid, and adequate ſatisfaction given, all 
could be mercy, and pure forgiveneſs * ? 
And yet all this difficulty is founded upon 
this abſurd ſuppoſition, that atonement and 
ſatisfaction, when attributed to Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſignify neither more nor leſs, than atonements 
and ſatisfactions, when ſpoken of 1 in human 
laws, and human life. 

Which is full as abſurd, as to oppoſe 1 that 


Power and life, when attribated to God, ſignify 


neither more nor leſs, than when they art 

ſpoken of men: For there is no reaſon why 

we ſhould think there is any thing myſterious 

and incomprehenſible in power and life, when 

attributed to God, but what 1 1s the lame rea- 

a7 | fon 
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fon for our thinking, that atonement and ſa- 
. zisfattion, when aſcribed to the Son of God, 


muſt be myſterious and incomprehenſible. 
To return: I have granted this writer his 
great principle, :hat the relations of things and 


Per ſons, and the ſitneſi reſulting from thence is 
Tie ſole rule of God's actions and | have grant- 


ed it upon this ſuppoſition, that it muſt thence 


” follow, that God muſt act according to his 
_ own nature; and therefore nothing could be 
fit for God todo, or worthy of him, but what 


had the reaſon of its fitneſs in his own nature : 
and if ſo, then the ru/e of his actions could 
not fall within our comprehenſion. And con- 
ſequently, reaſon alone could not be a compe- 
tent judge of God's proceedings; or ſay, what 
God might, or might not require of us: and 


therefore I have, by this means, plainly turn- 


ed this main argument againſt himſelf, and 


made it fully confute that doctrine which we 


intended to found upon it. 


But though I have thus far, and for NEG rea- 


| ſon, granted the nature and relations of things 


and beings, to be the rule of God's actions, be- 
cauſe that plainly ſuppoſes, that therefore his 


own nature mult be the rule of his actions; yet 


fince our author and other modern oppoſers of 
revealed doctrines of religion, hold it inanother 


| ſenſe, and INCAN by 1 it I know not what Fer- 


nal, immutable reaſons and relations of things, 


independent of any being, and which are a cm- 


mon mae and "= e (os oy man I entirely: 
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declare againft it, as an erroneous and events 4 
leſs opinion. | 
Thus, when chin writer: 1 Tf i 
tions between things, and the fitneſs reſulting 
from thence, be not the ſole rule of God's ations, 
muſt. he not be an arbitrary being ? As he here 
means ſome eternal, immutable relations, inde- 
pendent of God, ſo to ſuppoſe that God can- 
not be a w and good being, unleſs ſuch eter- 
nal independent relations be the /o/e rule of 
his actions, is as erroneous, as to affirm that 
God cannot be o,iſcient, unleſs mathematical 
demonſtrations be his ſole manner of knowing 
all things. And it is juſt as reaſonable to fix 
God's knowledge ſolely in mathematical de- 
monſtrations, that we may thence be aſſured 
of his infallible knowledge, as to make I know 
not what independent relations of things the 
fole rule of bis actions, that we may thence 
be aſſured he is not EO; but a wiſe and 
good Being. 

And we have as ſtrong en to ai 
God to be, in the higheſt degree, wie and 
good, without knowing on what his wiſdom 
and goodnels are founded, as' we have to be- 
lieve him to be omnzycoient and eternal, with- 
out knowing on what his omniſcience i is found- 
ed, or to what his eternity is owing. And 
Wwe bave the lame reaſon to hold it a vain and 
fruitleſs enquiry, to aſk what ob/zges God tg 
be Wiſe and Good, as to alk what obliges him 
10 * Omny e or S 0 
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And as it * be abſurd to aſcribe the 
Exiſtence of God to any cauſe, or found it up- 


on any independent relations of things, ſo it is 


the ſame abſurdity, to aſcribe the infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God to any cauſe, 
or found them upon = ere A geg relati- | 
ons of things. 

Nor do we any more bofe the notion, or 
en the certainty of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, becauſe we cannot fay on at th 
are founded, or to t they are to be aſcribed, 
than we %% the notion of God, or render his 
exiſtence uncertain, becauſe it cannot be found- 
ed on any thing, or aſcribed to any cauſe. 

And as in our account of the exiſtence of 
ſcbiggs, we are obliged to have recourſe to a 
Being whole exiſtence muſt not be aſcribed 
to any cauſe, becauſe every thing cannot have 
a cauſe, no more than every thing can be 
created, ſo in our account of JV ifdom and 
Goodneſs, there is the ſame neceſſity of having 
recourſe to an infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 


that never began to be, and that is as different 


as to its reaſon and manner of exiſtence, from 


all other wiſdom and goodneſs that have a 


beginning, as the extfence of God is d. ferent 
from the exiſtence of the creatures. 
But if i it be neceſſary to hold, that there is 
an infinite wiſdom and goodneſs that wewer: be- 
gan to be, then it is as neceflary to affirm, that 
ſuch wiſdom andgoodneſs can no more befound- 
ed upon the relations of things, than the unbe- 


1 ext Nence of 0 can be e upon 
. 


* 


1 
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the exiſtence of things. And to ſeek * any 


reaſons of a wiſdom and goodneſs that could 
not begin to be, but was always in the /ame 


infinite ſtate, is like ſeeing the cauſe of that 
which can have no cauſe, or aſking what it. 


is that contains infinity. 
But to derive the wiſdom and goodneſs of 


God from the directions he receives from the 


Relations of things, becauſe our wiſdom and 


goodnels 1s directed by them, is as weak and 


vain, as to found his nowledge upon ſenſation 


and teflection, becauſe our rational knowledge | 


is neceſſarily founded upon them. 
When therefore this writer faith, Infinite 
wiſdom can have no commands, but what are 


founded on the unalterable reaſon of things * 


8 


he might as juſtly have ſaid, an infinite Creatar . 
can have no pawer of creating; but what is 


founded on the unalterable nature of crea- 


tures. . 


For the reaſon of things i 18 juſt as unalter- 


able, as the nature of creatures. And if the 


reaſons and relations of things are nothing elſe 


but their manner of exiſtence, or the 7 7 of - 
their nature, certainly the relations of things 
muſt have the ſame beginning, and the fame 
alterable or unalterable nature, as the things 
from whence they flow. Unleſs it can be ſaid, 
that a thing may exiſt in /uch a manner, tho' 
it does not exiſt at all. 

Nothing is more certain, than that the re- 
lations of ast are only the particular flate 
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of their nature, or anner, of exiftince; this 


can therefore no eternal and Te rela- 


tion exiſt, but of things that eternally and 


unalterably exiſt, Unleſs a thing may be ſaid 
to exiſt eternally and unalterably in ſuch a 


particular. fate of nature, or manner of exiſt- 
ence, and yet have no eternal exiſtence, 


When therefore he ſays again, The will of 


' God is always determined by tlie nature and 


reaſon of things * ; it is the ſame as if he bad 
ſaid, the ommipotence of God is always deter- 


mined by the nature of cauſes and effects. For 


as all cauſes and effects are what they are, and 
owe their nature to the omnipotence of God, 
fo the relations of things are what they are, 
and owe their nature to the wiſdom and will 


| of God. ; f 


Nor does this dependence of the relations 


of things on the will of God deſtroy the na- 


ture of relations, or make them doubtful, any 


mote than the exiſtence. of things depending 


on the power of God deſtroys the certainty | 
of their exiſtence, or renders it doubtful. For 


as God cannot make things to exiſt, and not to 


exiſt at the ſame time, though their exiſtence 


depends upon his power, ſoneithercan hemake 


things to have ſuch relations, and yet not to 


have ſuch relations at the ſame time, though 
their relations depend upon his will. 


So that the aſcribing the relations of things 


to the will of God, from whence alone they 


can proceed, brings no uncertainty to thoſe 


duties or rules of life which . from ſuch 
relations, 
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| elations, but Nate the ſtate of nature with 
all its relations, and the duties which flow 
from them, in the greateſt certainty, ſo long 
as nature itfelf is continued; and when that 
either ceaſes entirely, or is only altered, it is 
not to be wondered at, if all its relations ceaſe, 
or are altered with it. 
Our author ſays, Dare any one ſay, that 
God s laws are not founded on the eternal reaſon 
of . : 
DF 98 ſay it with the ſame aſſurance, as that 
his exiſtence is not founded on the eternal ei- 
fence of things. And that it is the ſame ex- 
travagance to ſay, that God's Jaws are founded 
on the eternal reaſons of things, as to ſay, 
that his power is founded on the eternal capa- 
cities of things. For the capacities of things 
have juſt the ſame /olidity and eternity, as the 
relations of things have, and are juſt ſuch in- 
dependent realities as they are: And they are 
juſt the ſame proper materials to found the 
omnipotence of God upon, as the relations of 
things are to found his infinite wiſdom 
| upon. 2 
And as we can fay, that the omnipotence of 


God in preſerving and ſupporting the creation 


will certainly act /uitably to itſelf, and confiftent 
with that omnipotence which firſt made thin gs 
be what they are, and put nature into ſuch a 
ſtate of cauſes and effects as it is in; ſo we 
can ſay, that the finite wiſdom of "God in 
giving laws to the world will act. ſuitably at | 
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WD cat 
iel, od. d confiftent with that wiſdom whick 
at firſt made the nature and relations of the 


; 8 rational world be what they are. 


But then as the omnipotence of God, ER 7 
it acts ſuitably to the laws and ſtate of che 
: Creation, and the nature of cauſes and effects 
which it firſt ordained, yet cannot be ſaid to 
be founded upon the nature of cauſes and ef- 

fecte, becauſe neither cauſes nor effects have 

any nature but what they oe to omnipotence * 

ſo the infinite wiſdom of God, though in giv- 
_ Ing laws to the world it acts /urtably to the 
natures and relations of rational beings, yet 


. cannot be ſaid to be founded upon ee eee | 


ations, becauſe ſuch relations are the ect, 
+ BE the Qrine wiſdom, and owe their exiſtence 
47 8 it. | 
And the” — * or 3 of things thew 
/ God s antecedent wiſdom, and are effects of it, 
Jjuſt as the natute of cauſes and effeF#s ſhe w his 
ertecedent power, and are the effects of it. 
And as he is infinitely powerful, but not from 
« the nature of cauſes and effects; ſo he is infi- 
nitely wiſe, but not from the reaſon and Nature | 
YA _ 
Agein: If God is 7 FATE wiſdom, han his 
Sion. cannot be aged on the relations of 
. things, unleſs things Finite, and relations that 
began to be, can be the foundation of that 
Þ wiſdom which 1 1 inßnite, and could not begin 
4 to Wn 
And to afl hat the Ye wiſdom of 
5 God can-be founded upon, if it is not Oe 
5 ? | | E 
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1 * 
ed upon the narures and relations of things; i is 
the ſame abſurdity; as to alk, Haw God's 
wiſdom could be w:7hout a beginning, if we 


cannot tell howw 27 begun? For if bis wiſdom 


is infinite, it can no more be founded upon 
any thing, or have any reaſon of its exiſtence, 
than it can have any thing before it. 
Therefore to aſk wha? it is founded upon, 
hen ĩt can have no faundation upon any thing, 
is aſking what an independent being is depen- 
dent upon, or how! Thus, BED! which could 
have no beginning; 

And to aſk the renſom ur faungbittk of any 
gel the divine attributes, is the ſame as aſk- 

the reaſon or foundation of them all. 

And to ſeek for the reaſon or foundation of 
all the divine attributes, is e n * 
dai of God's exiſtence. 

And as we do not come to God. 8 r 
till we come to the end of cauſes, ſo nothing 
that is divine can "Np attributed to wy 
cauſe.” | Pa 1 Os OI gre 

Nor is it any n more a contradiction to . 
chte is ſomething whole nature is without any 
cauſe or foundation of its exiſtence, than to 
ſay ſomething exiſts without ever beginningito 
exiſt. For as nothing can have a beginning, 
but as it proceeds from ſome cauſe; ſo that 
which can have no beginning, can have no 
cauſe. If therefore the divine wiſdom ever 
began to be infinite, and we could know when 


that beginning was, we ſhould have ſome pre- 


telice to auh for that upon which i its infi- 
Ws dio 
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nity was i bt if it never could begin 
to be, then to ſeek for its reaſon, or founda- 
tion, is ſeeking for its beginning. 
This writer affirms, that God's ed 
1 goodneſs muſt be founded on the nature and 
reaſon of things, otherwiſe it could not be 
1 La ter that God was not an arbitrary being. 
© Now to ſeek for reaſons to prove that God 
is not an arbitrary being, that is, a being of the 
hugheſt freedom and independency, that does 
every thing according to:hisown 4041] and plea- 
Are, is as vain as to ſeek for reaſons to prove, 
that all things and all natures are not the effect 
of his will. For if every thing beſides God 
received its exiſtence from him; if every 
thing that exiſts, is the effect of 110 will, and 
he - do nothing, but becauſe he will the 
doing it, muſt he not be free and reg in 
as high a manner as he is powerful Þ 
For if God is omnipotent, he muſt act ac- 
N to his own will. And to ſay, that his 
_ will muſt be governed and directed by his wiſ⸗ 
dom and goodneſs, is the ſame, as to ſay his 
omnipotence mult: be governed by ſomething 
more powerful. For if either his will, or his 
onnipotence wanted to be governed, there could 
be nothing to govern them; unleſs we could 
ſuppoſe, that he had a will fupertor to his will, 


and. a power ſuperior to his omnipotence. 


And though w2// and pomer, when conſidered 
as blind or imperfett faculties in men, may 
- paſs for humour and caprice, yet as attri- 
- butes of — * habe the Perfection . 
V | is 


— 
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This writer ſays; Tt is "a in our power to 
love the Deity, whilſt we confider him to be 
an arbitrary being, acling out ne humour 2250 
caprice *. 6 

But if God's 0 is as efntially oppolite t to 
humour and caprice, as his omn ee, is 

eſſentially oppolite to weakneſs and' inability ; 
then it is as abſurd to ſuppoſe that God mult 
act according to humour and caprice, becauſe 
he acts according to his own will, as to ſup- 
poſe that he muſt act with inability, becauſe 
he acts by his omnipotence. 

And if the will of God, as ſuch, is in the | 
bi heſt ſtate of perfection, then we have the 
2 reaſon to love and adore God, becauſe 
he is arbitrary, and acts according to His own 
all. per fuct ꝛvill. And if it be aſked, what it is 

that makes the will of God all. perfect, it may 
as well be aſked, what it is that makes him 
omnipotent, or makes him to exiſt. For, as 
it has been already obſerved, we have not 
found out a God, till we have found a being 
that has nb cauſe ; ſo we have not found the 
will of God, till we have found a will that: 
has no mover, or direttor, or cauſè of its per- 
fection. For that vi which never began to 
be, can no mote be any thing but what it is 
8 itſelf; than it. can begin to be. 
And if any of God's etribules uuf to 
be governed and directed by the other, it 
might as well be faid that bis infinite good- 
nals was governed by his will, as that his will 
SUSIE | . E 2 N © » eas 
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. was 1 by his goodneſs,” becauſe he 
- _ Cannot be good againſt his will. 


That which makes people imagine, 1 
will alone is not ſo adorable, is becauſe they 
conſider it is a blind imperfect faculty that 


1 5 wants, to be directed. But what has Won. 


Will as this 0 do with the wi of God? 
For if the will of God is as perfect a will, as 
| his omniſcience is a perfed? knowledge, then we 
are as ſure that the will of; God cannot want 
an direction, or will any thing amiſs, as we 
are that his omniſcience cannot need any in- 
formation, or fall into any miſtake. And if 
the gui of God wanted any direction or go- 
vernment, it is impoſſible, it ſhould bave it; 
for having no ſuperior, it could only be ſo 
governed, becauſe it willed it, and chere- 


fore muſt * e e ils Own: . 


ment. „ 1 3 
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cribed to God muſt be aſcribed to his will, 
not as if it was the production of his will 
for nothing in God ĩs produced) but as eter- 
nally, eſſentially, and infinitely inherent in it. 

And as God's will has thus all the per- 

feGian of the divine nature, and has no rule, 


or xeaſon, or motive to any goodneſs that 


comes from it, but its own: nature and fate 
in God; ſo this great will is the only law of 
all creatures, and they are all to obey and 
1 ne en to it, * this Sata bocaia: it is 
. | „ * Nothiog 
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Nothing has a ſufficient moral reaſon; or 
fines to be done, hut becauſe it is the will of 
God that it ſhould. be done. 

It may be aſked, Is there then no 1 or 
nature of things? Ves; as certainly as there 
are things. But the nature and reaſon of 
things, conſidered independently of the divine 
will, or without it, have no more obligation 
in them, than a divine worſhip conſidered in- 


dependently of, and without any regard to the 


exiſtence of God. For the will of God is as 
abſolutely neceſſary to found all moral obliga- 
lion upon, as the exiſtence of God is neceſ- 
ſary to be the foundation of religious wor- 
ſhip. And the fitneſs of moral obligations, 
without the. will of God, is only like the fit- 
neſs of a religious worſhip without the exi- 


ence of God. | 
And it is as juſt to ſay, that be 3eftrops the 


reaſon of religion and piety, who founds it 
upon the nature and exiſtence of God, as to 


ſay, he-ſaps the foundation of moral obliga- 


tions, who founds them upon the will of God. 
And as religion cannot be juſtly or ſolidly de- 


- fended, but by ſhewing its connexion with, 


and dependence upon God's exiſtence; ſo 
neither can moral obligations be afferted with 
ſtrength and reaſon, but by ſhewing them to 
be the will of God, 
It may again be aſked, Can God nakdbhat 
fit in itſelf . is in z7/e 4 N unfit 5 
to by done . | 
Ne E 3 * his 
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This queſtion conſiſts of improper terms, 
For God's will no more makes actions to be 
fit in themſelves, than it makes things to ex- 
iſt in or , themſelves. No things, nor any 
actions have any oi anne of fitneſs of and 1 in 
| , rape 
A gift, a bbw; the making A en or 
| freddimng of blood, conſidered in, themſelves, 
have no a#b/ol/ute fitneſs, but are fit or unfit. 
according to any ee of accidental Cir- 
 cumſtances. i 
When therefore God by his will makes any 
thing fit to be done, he does not make 'the 
thing fit in /i, which is juſt 1 in the ſame 
Aale, conſidered in #/elf;' that it was before, 
but it becomes fit for the perſon to do it, be- 
cauſe he can only be happy, or do that which 
is fit for him to do, by doing: the in of 
God. 7 
Por e the 11 eating a Mut con- 
ſidered in ttſelf, is neither fit nor unfit. If a 
fruit is appointed by God for our food and 
nouriſhment, then it is as fit to eat it, as to 
| preſerve our lives, If a fruit is poiſonous, then 
it is as unfit to eat it, as to commit ſelf- 
murder. If eating of a fruit is prohibited 
by an expreſs order of God, then it is as 
unfit to eat 35 as to eat our own damna- 
tion. z 
But in none of theſe bone is 11 eating 
or not eating, conſidered in zeelf, fit or unfit, 
þut has all its firnels, or r unfitneſs, from ſuch 
„ 8 a | | circum- 
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circumſtances, as are Oy owing” to the . 
will of Gd. £1 
 -Suppoling therefore God: to require a per- 
ſon to do ſomething, which according to his 
preſent circumſtances, it ſiout that command, 
he ought not to do, God does not make that 
which is ab/olutely unfit in zr/elf; fit to be done, 
but only adds new circumſtances to an action, 
that is neither fit, nor unfit, moral, nor immo- 
ral in 2z/eff, but becauſe of its circumſtances. 
To ĩpſtance in the caſe of Abraham, required 
to ſacrifice his ſon. The killing of a man is 
neither good nor bad, conſidered ab/o/utely in 
itſelf. It was unlawful for Abraham to kill his 
ſon, becauſe of the circumftances he was in 
with regard to his ſon. But when the divine 
command was given, Abraham was in a new 
fate,” the action had new circumſtances, and 
then it was as lawſul for Abraham to kill his 
ſon, as it was lawful for God to require any 
man's life, either by /c&ne/s, or any other 
_ means he ſhould pleaſe to appoint. | 
And it: had been as unlawful for e 


to have diſobeyed God in this extraordinary 


command, as to have curſed God at ang . 
nary calamity of providence, | 
Again, it is objected, F there is ecthing 
right or wrong, good or bad, antecedently and 
independently of. the will of God, there can then 
be no reaſon why God ſhould will, or command | 

one thing rather than another. 
It is anſwered, „int, That all coodinth ant 
al — perfection is as eternal as God, 
E 4 e and 
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he as effential to him as his exiſtence. And to 
ſay that they are either antecedent or conſonant, 
dependent or independent of his will, would be 

equally abſurd. , To aſk therefore, whether 
there is not ſomething right and wrong ante- 
cedent to tbe will of God, to render his will 


| : capable of being right, is as abſurd. as to aſk 


ſor ſome antecedent cauſe of his exiſtence, 
that he may be proved to exiſt neceſſarily. | 
And to aſk, how God can be good if there is 
not ſomething good independently of him, 
is aſking how he can be infinite, if there be 
not ſomething infinite independently of him. 
And to ſeek for any other ſource of reaſon of 
the divine goodneſs, befides the divine nature, 
is like ſeeking for ſome. external cauſe and. 
help of the divine omnipotence. 
Fhe⸗ goodneſs and wiſdom therefore by 

which God is wiſe and good, and to which 
all his works of wiſdom and goodneſs are 
owing, are neither een, nor F conſequent 
18 his will. 
Secondly, Nothing. is more certain, than 
5 that all moral obligations, and duties of crea- 
tures towards one another, began with the 
exiſtence of moral creatures. This is as cer- 
tain, as that all phy/ical relations, and corpo- 
_ real qualities and effects begar with. ebe ex- 
ende of bodies. Ky 

As:therefore-nothing has the nature 5 3 

an. or effect, nothing has any quality of 
any kind in bodies, but what is entirely ow- 
ing to matter ſo created. Ar onſlituted by 
18 CE ik 7 ED | | the 
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the 1, of God; ſo it is equally certain, that 7 
no actions have any moral qualities, but what 
are wholly owing to that ſtate and nature 
in which they are created by the will of 
Moral obligations therefore of creatures 
have the ſame origin, and the /ame reaſon that 
natural qualities and effects have in the cor- 
poreal world, vig. the ſole will of God. And 
as in a different ſtate of matter bodies would 
have bad different qualities and effects; ſo 
in a different ſtate of rational beings, there 
would be different moral obligations, and no- 
thing could be right or good in their behavi- 
our, but what began then to be right and 
good, becauſe they then began to exiſt in 
ſuch a ſtate and condition of life. And as 
their ſtate and condition could have no other 
cauſe or reaſon of their exiſtence, but the 
ſole will of God, ſo the cauſe and reaſon of 
right and wrong in ſuch a ſtate, muſt be 
equally owing to the will of God, 
The pretended abſolute independent fitneſſes, 
or unfitneſſes of actions therefore in themſelves, - 
are vain 46ftractions, and philoſophical Jargon, 
ſerving no ends. of morality, but only helping 
people to wrangle and diſpute away that ſin- * 
cere obedience to God, which is their only 
happineſs. But to make theſe imaginary 44%, 
tute fitneſſes the common law both of God and 
man, is {till more extravagant. Forif the cir- 
cumſtances of actions give them their moral 
nature, ſurely God muſt firſt be in our cir- 
VV cumſtances, 
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mſtances, before that which i is a lau o 
us can be the fame law to him. 

'And if a father may require hae my a fo, | 
which his ſon, becauſe of his different late, 
cannot require of his brother; ſurely that 
which God may require of us, may be as dif- 


_ ferent from that which a father may require 
8 of a ſon; as God is different from a father. 
Thus this writer ſpeaking of the law found- 
ed on abſolute fitneſſes, ſays, It is a law by 
which God governs his own ations, and expetts 
' that all the rational world ſhould govern 
theirs x. And leſt you ſhould think that God 
is not in the ſame ſtate of neceſſary ſubjection 
and obedience to this law, he farther adds, 
' that God cannot diſpenſe, either with his crea» 
Fures, or himſelf, for not obſerving it r. 
No to ſay, that the 7ea/on of things is the 
fame law to God that it is to us, is ſaying, 
that God is in the ſame fate with regard to 
the nature of things as we are. For as things 
are a law to us, becauſe we are in /uch a ſtate, 
if they are the ſam? law to God, it muſt be 
becauſe God is in the ſame ſtate that we are, 
Again; ; if God is as much under a law as 


We are, then he is as much under authority; 


for law can no more be without authority, 
than without a law-giver. And if God and 
we ate under the /ame law, we muſt be uns . 
der the ſame authority. © i | 
But as God cannot be under any th in 
common with us his creatures, any - petri 
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he can be of the ſame rank or N with us Y 


* 


* 


ſo neither can he be under any law at all, any 
more than he can be under any authority at 


For that which is the rule, or reaſon of 
God's actions, is no more different from his 
own will, than his power is different from 
his will. 

And though God is not to be woleg upon 
as an arbitrary being, in the ſenſe of this 
author, who will not diſtinguiſh arbitrary 
from humour and caprice ; yet in a better, and 
only true ſenſe of the word when applied to 
God, he muſt be affirmed to be an arbitrary | 


being, that acts only from himſelf, from his 
orun will, and according to his own pleaſure. 


And we have no more reaſon to be afraid 


to be left to a God without a law, than to a 


God that had no beginning; or to be left to 


his will and pleaſure, than to be left under 
the protection and care of a being, that is all 


love, and mercy, and goodneſs, / For as the 
exiſtence of God, as ſuch, neceſſarily implies 
the exiſtence of all perfection ; ſo the will of 
God, as ſuch, neceſſarily implies the willing 


every thing that al perfection can will. 


And ds the exiſtente of Bod, begatiſe it 


contains all perfection, cannot for that reaſon 


have any external cauſe; ſo the will of God, 


becauſe it is all perfection, cannot, for that rea- 


ſon, have any external rule or direction. But 


his own will is wiſdom, and his wiſdom is his 


„ 


will. 
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n will. His on; is urbitrary,. ww his ar- 
bitrarineſs i is goodneſs. 

To bring God therefore into a ; ſlate of 
moral obligation and ſubjection to any exter- 


hal aw or rule, as we are, has all the abſur- 


- dity of ſuppoſibg him to bea finite, dependent, 


temporaty, imperfect, inte ente, govern- 


able being as we are. 
But this writer does not aus thee bring 
God into this ſtate of law and obligation with 


5 us, but makes farther advances in the lame 


kind of r 
Hence, ſays he, we may denken ae the great 
= gnity of our rational nature, Vince cur reaſon 
Joer kind, though not for degree, is 5 the lame 
8 with that of God's r. 

Here you ſee our reaſon, that is, our Fed 
of reaſonĩng, for reaſon cannot be called oui 
in any other reſpec, has no other difference 
from reaſon as it is in God, but that of degree. 
But what greater abſurdity can a man fall into, 
than to ſuppoſe that a being whoſe exiſtence 

had a beginning but a few years ago, differs 
only in degree from. that which could not pg 
fh have a beginning; or that a dependent 25 
independent being ſhould; not be different in 


> Eind, but only in degree. For if nothing that 


had a beginning can be without a beginning ; 
if nothing that is dependent can be indepen- 
dent, then no faculties or powers of dependent 
: beings, that * to BE can hs of the yo 
lun 


$ 


+ ; Fa 
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hind wick * powers of that independent 
being, that pur aa not begin to be. | 
For to ſay that the faculties of a dependent 
and independent being may be of the fame 
kind, is as flat a contradiction, as to ſay the 
fame kind of thing may be dependent and 
ee as it i che e Kine" of 
thing. = | 
| How davis would hs be; wits ſhould 
a -exiftence, life, happineſs, and power 
to be of the ſame'4;nd and nature in us, as 
they are in G00; dn only to e in de 
rie! Aso 015 
Ager et a an _ more careviche 8 
fo ppoſe, pram though God cannot pofibly have 
our ind of ex! Hence, life, hay eee and Power, 
wei muſt have our kind dt reaſon. | 
Reaſon belongs to God and man, Juſt” as 
power, exiſtence, life, and Tappineſe belong to 
God and man. And he that ean from Hap- 
pineſs being common i0 God and man, prove 
our happineſs to be of the fame kind and na- 
ture with God's, may alſo prove Townes. is 
God and man to be of the ** kind. | 
This writer indeed ſays, Our happineſs | 
limited, becauſe our "reaſon is fo ; and that 
God has unlimited hap r e becauſe he alone | 
” Mar unlimited reaſon n. Pan 
But if that which is g- limited is | 
; ee different from that which is nece/a- 
rily unlimited, then we have proof enough 
8 from this N argument, that a reaſon ne- 
| | ceſſarily 
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eeffarily dent be of the faine kind 


with that reaſon; which is necgſſarihy unlimit- 


ed. Unleſs it can be ſaid, that neceſſary and 


unneceſſary, limited and unlimited, finite and 


infinite, beginning and unbeginning, have no 


contrariety in ind, but only * as a e | 


line differs from a long one. 


The truth of the matter is this. no Ys is in | 
God and man, as power is in God and man. 


And as the divine power has ſome degree of 
likeneſs to human power, yet with an infinite 
difference from it; ſo that perfection which 


we call reaſon in God, has ſome degree of like- 


neſs to reaſon as it is in man, yrt is infinitely 


and: beyond all conception different from it. 


Nor can any one ſhew, that we enjoy rea- 


ſion in a higher degree in reſpect of God, than 
we enjoy power; or that the manner, or light 
- _ of our reaſon. bears any greater likeneſs. to the 


light and knowledge of God, than the man- 
ner and extent of our power bear to the om- 


nipotence of God. th 26 0 VET $)amq*; q 0, $4 1 


And as our enjoyment of power is ſo li- 


; ited, ſo imperfe&;, ſo ſuperficial, as to be 


. 


ſcarce- ſufficient to tell us what power is, 
much leſs _ omnipotence is ; ſo our ſhare 
| oh reaſon is ſo ſmall; and we enjoy it in ſo 


imperfect a manner, that we can ſcarce think 
or talk intelligibly of it, or ſo ſing define 


e own Wander of nee 
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1 bee ee 6 the Na te _ 101 at on 
Tas God and. man, that buman 
reaſon cannot poſſibly be a competent 5 
. F the fitneſs Tate reaſonable- 
neſs of God's proceeding with man- 
8 zither as to the time, or mat- 
ter, or man ner Fa any; external. re- 

fi\ velation.” ei etl HT i 15v0 

die G4 1 | Tas 31 er 2 

8 our 8 ba f laid It; :down\ as an 5 

undeniĩable rule of God's actions, that 

55 muſt, if he be a wiſe and good being, act 

according to the relation he ſtands in towards 

his creatures; ſo I proceed upon this prin- 

— ciple, to prove the incapacity of human rea- 

yon to judge truly of God's en in 

N to divine revelation. 

Por if the fitneſs of actions reſults From; 

1 mats and relations of beings, then the tn 

of God's actions, as he is an o ifcient creator 

and governor (to whom every thing is efer- 

- nally foreknown} over beings endued with 

- our freedom of will, muſh: be to us very in- 

comprehenſible. e Stüc zus won Wy 


* 3 
%. a 1 ” 


We are not ſo much as capable of com- 
. - _, prehending by our own reaſon the pęſſibility 
_ _ _ of God can conſiſt with the free agency of 
creatures. We know that God foreknows all 
F things, with the ſame certainty as we know 
” _, there is a God. And if /e/f-conſtiouſneſs is 
__ — . an infallible proof of our own); exiſtence, it 
proves with the fame certainty the freedom of 
-- our Will. And hence it is, that we have a full 
_ _ effurance of the (conſiſtency of God's fore- 
4&vowledge with freedom of will. 
No this incampreſtenfible relation between 
n eternally foreknowing creatgr and governor 
-. and his free creatures, is the relation from 
whenee ariſes the hne, of God's providence 
puer us. But if the relation itſelf is incom- 
pPrehenſible, then thoſe actions that have their 
_ fitneſs from it muſt ſurely be incomprehenſi- 
ble. Nothing can be fit for God to do, either 
in Creation or Providence, but what has its 
- fitneſs founded in his on fore-#nowledge of 
every thing that would follow from every 
id of creation, and every manner of pro- 
vwvidence: But if nothing can be fit, but be- 
gauauſe it is according to this fore-tnowledge of 
every thing that would follow from every kind 
pkt creation, and every manner of providence ; 
then we have the utmoſt certainty, that the 
= Fitneſs of God's actions as a fore-tnowmg 
"(Greater and Governor of free agents, muſt be 
founded upon reaſons that we cannot poſ/i- 
h know any thing of. 


— 
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Anda hill, that has but juſt learned to 
5 No is as well qualified to ſtate the fitneſs 
of the laws of marter and motion by which 
the whole vegetable world is preſerved; as ih 
wileſt of men is qualified to comprehend; or 
ſtate the firneſs of the methods or proceedings 
which a /ore-knowing providence obſet ves over 
free agents. For every. reaſon on which the 
| fitneſs-of ſuch a providence is founded, is not 
only un notum to us, but by a neveffity'of na- 
„ eee e eie 11.10 
For if the feng of God's acting 10 this; 69 
that manner, is founded in his fore knowledge 
of evety thing that would happen from every 
Peolſible way of acting, then it is juſt as abſolutely 
impoſſible for us toknow'theteafonger which 
the fitneſs: of his actions are founded; as it is 
impoſſible for us to be omniſcient. 
What human reaſon can tell what kind of wh 
| WoW it is „it and regſonablefor God to create, 
on the account of his own eternal fore-knows 
ledge? And yet this is as poſſible, as for the 
ſame reaſon to tell how) God ougHt to go 


vern beings alteady ereated, on the account of 


his own eternal fore- knowledge; and yet God 
dan neither create, nor govern his creatutess 
as it i8 „,t and reaſonable he ſhould, unleſs he 
creates and governs them in u or that man- 
ner, on the account of his own-fore-knows 
ledge. And therefore; if he acts lie himſelf, 
and worthy of his on nature, the fitneſs of 
on TOON: REP for this very reaſon, be- 

| 2 n | 


— 


nt 


| ai theyare fit, be raſtly above our ante. 
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Who can tell what different kinds of Alo ; 
_ nal. creatures; diſtinguiſned by variety of na- 


tures and faculties, it. is fit and reaſonable for 
God to create, becauſe he eternally foreſaw 


what, would, be the gelt of ſuoh different 


creations?, Who can explain the ftngſ of that 
vaſt variety there is amongſt rational creatures 
of the ſame Fpectres, in their rational faculties, 
or ſhew that all their different faculties. ought 


to be as they are? And yet the fiapeſs of this 


providence. has its certain reaſon in the divine 

fore - knowledge, and, it could Lor be fit but 

Herzau ie ee 0 ew SAR 
Who can tell hat degree of rea a ſon Wepa 


creatures ought to enjoy, becauſe they are ra- 


tional; or what: degrees of new and revealed 
knowledge it is fit and reaſonable for God to 
give, or not give them, becauſe they ſeem 
or ſeem not to themſelves to want it, are 
diſpoſed or: not diſpoſed to receive it? For as 
mankind cannot tell why it was /i and regſon- 
able for God to create them of ſuch a kind 
and degres as they are of; ſo neither can they 


tell how God ought, or ought not to add to 


their natural knowledge, and make them as 
differently accountable. for the uſe of revealed 
rules of life, a8 for the uſe of their natural 5 


; faculties, 2956-50 15.57 51915 117 60A. . o3b1_ 
And as the reaſon why God coated; them of 


3t 


fuel a kind, and with /uth Faculties, was be- 


_ of his own opt ab of the effects 
of. 


t 15 1 3 
dk ſuclſ a ertaltion ; "ſo if ever by * wha N 
to them any "ſupernatural Knowledge, both 
1e doing it, the time, and matter and man- 
ner of it, "ſt have their jtneſs in his own 
eternal "fore-nvwoledge of the effects of ſuch: 2 
revelation: - : 

The teaſons therefore on which tlie e 

of this or that revelation, why.or when, of what 
' matter; ili what manner, and to whom it is to 
be made, muſt, from the nature and reaſon of 
things, be as unſcarchable by us, as the reaſons 
of this or that creation. of rational beings, at 
ſuch a fime, of ſuch a kind, in ſuch 2 a manner, 
ah in ſuch a „ate. 

This may help us to an eaſy Eaton of thoſe 5 

unreaſonable queſtions, which this writer 5 | 
| in this manner. 3 
Fei te efign of God in | communicating, any 
h thing of himſelf to men was their happineſs, 
would not that defign have obliged him, who at 
Vll times alike deſires their happineſs, to Jave at 
all times alike Communicated it to them 2? If God 
always atts for the good of tus creatures, what 
. reaſon can be aſſigned, why he ſhould nat from | 
the beginning have diſcovered fuch things 4 
make for their good, but defer the doing. 
till the time of Tiberius; = Ance the. 7 80 
this was done, the 7 would his e 
appear*? 

And again, How is it conſiſtent with the no- 
Hon of God's being univerſally benevolent, not 
10 have revealed it to all his children, alt 
3 * 2 1 had 
* Page 303. %%% 
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had equal Wy * ite? Wa as it not.as PT 8 
him to have communicated it to all nations, as 
70 any one nation or perſon; or in all languages, 
= @s In one +2? 
Now all this is folly anſwered ky.our au- 
thor's own great and fundamental principle. 
For if the relation between things and per- 
end, and the fitneſs reſultin g. from thence, be 
Die ſole rule of God's actions ||, as he expreſly 
affirms ; then the /o/e rule or reaſon of God's 
_ revealing any. thing to any man, or men, at 
any time, muſt have its fitneſs reſulting from 
the divine fore-knowledge of the effects of 
fack a tevelation, at ſuch a time, and to fuck 
perſons. _ If God does not act thus, be does 
not act according to the relation betwixt a fore- 
knowing Creator, and his free creatures. But 
if he daes act according to a fitneſs reſulting 
from this relation, * makes, Or does not 
make revelations, according to his own fore- 
knowledge of. the fitneſs of times and perſons 
for them; then to aſk how a God,. always 
equally good, can make a revelation at. any 
time, and not make the ſame at all times, is 
as abſurd as to aſk, how a God, always equally 
good, can reveal that at one time, becauſe it is 
e oe time for it, and not reveal it at every 
_ ther time, though every other time is e. 
per for it. | 
7 God's goodneſe, directed by his o own fore- 
| knowledge of the fitneſs of times, and of the. 
BY. and actions of tree ae, deferred a cer- 
: tain 
wy 4 | Pare 4 1 | Page 28. | 
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tain revelation to the time of Tiherius, becauſe 
he fore/aw'it would then be an act oſthe great- 
_ eff goodneſs, and have its 50% effetts upon 
the world: To aſk therefore, . reaſon can 
be affighed why fo good and beneficial a reve- 
lation was not ſooner, or even from the begin= 
ning made to the world, is aſking, What rea- 
| ſon can be afjgned why God is good, and in- 
tends the greateſt good by white he does, or 
ſtays for the doing any thing till ſuch time, 
as makes it a greater good than if he had done 
it ſooner ; it is aſking, why God fhould act 
according to his own pot re of the ate. 
and actions of free agents, and order all things. 
according to a fitneſsreſulting from ſuch a fore- 
knowledge. x 
Theſe queſtions ſuppoſe, that if God ſhe 850 
his goodneſi to mankind by a revelation at ſuch 
time, he muſt be wanting in goodneſs before 
that time, becauſe he did not make it ſooner; 
whereas if his deferring it till ſuch a time was 
owing to his fore-4nowleage of the actions and 
ſtate of free agents, and of the e of his 
revelation, and becauſe it would then have its 
beſt effefts, then God is proved to be equally 
good before he made it, for this very reaſon, 
becauſe he did not make it before its proper 
time; and he had been wanting in goodneſs, 
it he had not deferred it till that time. : 
Now this appealing to God's fore-know- 
| ledge of the ſtate and actions of free agents, 
as the cauſe of all that is particular in the time 
Fon Manner of wy revelation, and deducing its 
n „„ fitneſs 


— 7 ˙ wi U yp. 6 Iu er grow eee e ah. 5 aye 
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fitneſs SEP. dance, cannot be ſaid to be beg- 


ging the queſtion in diſputs, but is reſolving it 


directly according to the 22 which this wri- 
ter lays down for God to act by, which is this: 


$2 That the relations between things and perſons, 


and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, muſt be 
the ſole rule of. God 5 actions, wnle eſs oy be an. 


ee being. 33 


But if this is the /e a 9 Goki in 1 giv- 
ing any revelation, muſt act as the relation be- 
twixt a  fore-knowing- Creator and his free crea- 
tures requires; and his actions mult have their 
fitneſs reſulting from his tore-knowledge of the 


fate and actions of free agents, And if this is 
| God' s ſole; rule, made neceſſary to him from 


the nature of things, then to-aſk why this or 
that revelation is only at ſuch a time, is to aſk 
why God any does that which is fit for him to 
do. And to aſk, why not the ſame revelation. 
at any other time, is aſking why God does 


not do fats which it is not it for Hin: to 


do, | 
This writer aſks, Hows is cit + confillent with the | 
notion of God's being univerſally benevolent, not 
to have revealed it to all his children, who had 
equal need Hit? But if they had equal need of 


it, yet if they were not equally fit for it, but 


prepared only to have their guilt inereaſed by 
it, and ſo be expoſed to a greater damnation by 


refuſing it, then God's goodneſs to them is 
very manifeſt by with-holding ſuch informa- 


tion from them, and reſerving it for! mic that 


| Fouls: be made happier by 1 it. 
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Judas and Pontius Pilate, and the Jes 
thit called for our Saviour's crucifixion, had 
equal need of a Saviour with thoſe that believed 
in him. Chorazin and Bethſaida wanted the 
light of the Goſpel as much as thoſe that re- 
ceived it; but if the reſt of the world had been, 
at that time, as much indiſpoſed for the light of 
the Goſpel as they were, God's goodnels had 
been greater to that age, if he had left them 
as they were, and reſerved the light of the 
Goſpel till a better age had ſucceeded. 
So that this argument founded on the equal 
need of all, or former ages, has no force, un- 
leſs it could be ſhewn that the ſame revelation 
made to any of theſe former ages, would have 
produced all thoſe good effects, which God 
foreſary would follow from its being reſerved. 
for ſuch a particular. time and tate of things 
and eee 
He aſks again, Was it nof as eaſy for Gid 4 
to have communicated it to all nations, as to any 
one nation or perſon ® Or in all languages, as 
in any one? This argument is built upon the 
trutſi and reaſonableneſs of this ſuppoſition, 
That God does things becauſe they are eaſy, 
or forbears things becauſe they are drficult to 
be performed. For it can be no argument that 
God ought to have revealed ſuch things to all 
nations or perſons, becauſe it was as eaſy to 
him as to do it to au ene nation or perton ; "Jah 
vnleſs if beſuppoſed; that theeafineſs of a thing 
is a reaſon why God does it, and the difficulty, | 
of; 2 : thing areaſon why he does hot do it. But 
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then jo ſy, it is as patfble for God to make 
nx : e 
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If ibis ſuppoſſtion be very abſurd, then the ar- 
guoment founded upon it mult. be liable to the 
ſame charge. cs de: 


But if God does things, not becapſe they are 


eaſy, but becauſe they are infinitely good and 


fit to be done, and founded in the relation of 
a fore-knowing Creator to his free creatures; 


then the reaſon Ng eee differ- 


the 


the ſame revelation to have the ſame effect in 
one age as in another, is as abſurd as to ſay, it 
is as poſſible for him to make the ſame heut 
of the Sun have the ſame effects upon any 

one place of the earth, that it has upon an- 
other upon rocks and barren ſands, as it has 
upon a fertile ſoil, without altering the na- 
ture of rocks and ſands.” 

Again ; it is objected, that a diesen reve- 
| lation muſt either be the effe& of Juſtice, or 
_ elſe of mercy and free goodneſs ; but in either 
of theſe. caſes it ought to be univerſal ; for 
juſtice muſt be done to all. But if it is the 
effect of mercy and free goodneſs, this writer 
aſks, How a being can be denommated merciful © 
and good, who is fo only to a few, but cruel 
and unmerciſul to the reſt? ? 

It is anſwered, That there is neither a 
in God without mercy, nor mercy without 
juſtice; and to aſcribe a revelation to either 

of them ſeparately, in cantradiſtinction to the 
other, has no more truth or reaſon in it, than 
to aſcribe the creation ſeparately either to the 
M iſdom, or Power of _— in NT on | 
to the other. 


| Saen A divine revelation is not owing 
to the ſuſtice or free goodneſs of God, either 
ſeparately or jointiy conſidered ; but to the 
goodneſs, mercy, and juſtice of God, governed 
"= directed by his eternal eee of 


ate. 401 
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all: the effects of erery "Revelation, at afy, or 
all times. Te ; 
God ordains a covelation? in ibis or that | 


3 time, and place; not becauſe it is a 


juſtice that he cannot refuſe, not becauſe it i: 


matter of favour. or free goodnels, and there- 
fore may be given in any manner at pleaſure; 
but becauſe he has the whole duration of hu- 
man things, the whole race of mankind, the 
whole order of human changes and events, 
the whole combination of all cauſes and effects 


of human tempers, all the actions of free 


agents, and all the conſequences of every reve- 


lation plainly in his fight ; and according to 


_- this eternal fore knowledge, every revelation 


receives every thing that is particular in it, 
either as to time, matter, manner, or place. 

He ſhews his goodneſs in à revelation to 
this part of the world, not becauſe it is a part 


that alone wants it, not becauſe he can beſtow 


his/favours as he pleaſes, but becauſe by acting 5 


e with. ſucl a part he bef ſhews his goodneſs 


and regard to the whole.” He reveals himſelf 
at ſucli a time, not becauſe” he at that time 
begins to have a partial or particular kind- 
neſs, but becauſe by ſo 77mmg his goodneſs he 


| beſt;ſhews his care and goodneſs throughout 


the whole duration of human things, from the 
beginning to the end of the world. And it 
is becauſe he had the /ame good will towards 
mankind 4 in every age, that he does What he 


* in n any particular age. ag 
170 «3 1 And 
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And if by be particular time and manner 
of any ae Jay the whole race of mankind 
receives more benefit from it; if more are 
raiſed to happineſs by it, and fewer are made 
miſerable by a blameable uſing or refuſing it. 
than could haye happened by any other time, 
or manner of giving it to the World conſiſtent 
with the natural freedom of men ; then God, 
by being particular in the time and place of 
giving it, is not merciful to a few, and cruel 
to many, but is moſt merciful to all ; becauſe 
he only choſe /uch time, and place, and per- 
fons, becauſe a// would receive more benefit 
from it, than they poſſibly could from the 
choice of any other time, or place, or perſons, 

All complaints therefore about that which 
is particular, or ſeemingly partial in the time 
and manner of any revelation, are very unjuſ- 
_ tifiable ; and ſhew that we are diſcontent at 
| God's proceedings, becauſe he acts like him- 
| ſelf, does what is 9% and fitzeft. ro be done, 
and governs the world, not according to our 
weak imaginations, but according to his own = 
infinite perfections. 

We will not allow a Providence to be right, 
. we can comprehend and explain the 
reaſonableneſs of all its ſteps; and yet it 
could not poſſibly be right, unleſs its proceed- 
ings were as much above our comprehenſion 
48 our wildem is Sehο that” WDIGW is pls 
nite,” 4.0 
For if the Matias of hater i Sri ons, N 
the Juneſs reſulting from thence, be the rule of 

A 8 
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 Gad's atlas; 3 eh all the revelations. that 
come from God, muſt have their ftne/+ reſult- 
ing from the relation his fore-knowledge 

bears to the various fates, conditions, tempers, 
and actions of free agents, and the various 
ess of every manner of revelation. _ 
But if God cannot act worthy of himſelf 
in any manner of revelation,” unleſs he acts 
according to a fitneſs reſulting from this re- 
lation; then we have the higheſt certainty, 
that he muſt act by a rule that lies out of our 
ſight, and that his Providence, in this parti- 
culat. muſt, be incomprehenſible, to us; for 
this very reaſon, becauſe it has that very fit- 
neſs, wiſdom and e in It, n it e 
by , 5 
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Showing 1 far a rea zn ig en- 
abled to. judge of ibe reaſonableneſs, 
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T HE former 8 * plainly ee 

ö from the ſtate and relation between 
Hod and man, that we muſt be ſtrangers to 
the true reaſons on which dinge "RY 
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is e both as to its time, matter, and 
manner. 

ut it is here objected. 7 God by 8 of 
' his own perfetions muſt be thus myſterious and 
incompreſtenſible, Both in the matter and manner 
of. divine revelatzon. How can wwe know what 
revelations wwe are to receive as divine? How 
can ae be blamed for rejetting this, or receiving 
iliat, if we cannot comprehend the reaſons on 
which:every revelation 1s founded, both as fo Its 
matter and manner. 

Juſt as we may be blamed for ſome "py 
of God, and commended for others, though 
we can have no notions of God but ſuch as 
are myſterious and inconceivable. We are not 
without fome natural capacity of judging tight 
of God, of finding out his perfections, and 
proving what is, or is not worthy to be aſeribed 
to him. Vet what the divine perfections are 
in themſelves, what they imply and contain in 
their own nature and manner of exiſtence is 
altogether myſterious and inconceivable by us 
at preſent. If therefore a man may be blame- 
able, or commendable, for his right or wrong 
belief of a God, then a man may be account- 
able for a right or wrong belief of ſuch matters, 
as are in their own nature too myſterious for 
his comprehenſion. And though a man knows 
the reaſons of a divine revelation, either as to 
its matter or manner, as imperfectly as he 
knows the divine nature; yet he may be as li- 
able to account for believing falſe revelations, 
as for idolatry, and as * of F Ir 
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| 3 Though wer are - inſaſficient for 
Riſing the reaſons on. which the par- 
ticular. matter or manner of any divine reve 


lation is founded, yet we may be ſo far 
ſufficjent judges of the reaſons for receiving 
or not receiving a revelation as divine, as to 


make our conduct therein Joſtly e e 


to God. 
For if God can ſhew a e ern to TE 
edoal from him, by 'the:/ame undeniable evi- 


dence, as he ſhews the creation to be ” 


work; if he can make bimſelf as viſible in 
particular extraordinary manner, as he is by 


his general and ordinary providence z then, 
though we are as unqualified to judge of the 


myſteries of a revelation, as we ate to judge 


of the myſteries in creation and provigence 5 
yet we may be as fully obliged to receive a 
revelation, as to acknowledge the creation to 


be the work of God, and as highly criminal 


for diſbelieving it, as as fol — a Hr 
Providence: (Err 


Adam, N, 5 TO AYER and Moſes were 
very. incompetent judges of the reaſons on 


which the particular \ revelations made to 
them were founded; but this did not hinder 


their ſufficient aſſurance that ſuch revelations 


came from God, becauſe they were proved 


to come from God in the ſame manner, and 
for the ſame teaſons, as the creation is prov- 


ed to be the Work of God. 


And 


I | 
And as Adam and Noah muſt ſee every 
thing wonderful, myſterious, and above their 
comprehenfionsin thoſe new worlds into which 
they were introduced by God; fo they could 
no more expect that he ſhould require nothing 
of them, but what they would enjoin them- 
ſelves, than that their own frame, the nature 
of the creation, the providence of God, or the 
flate of human life ſhould be 9 5 as they 
berg n 
And if their poſterity will let no meſſages 
Fold heaven, no propſiecies and miracles per- 
ſuade them, that God can call them to any 
duties but ſuch they muſt enjoin themſelves; 
or to the belief of any doctrines but ſuch as 
their own minds can fuggeft ; nor to any me- 
thods of chapging their preſent ſtate of weak 
neſs and diforder for a happy immortality, but 
ſuch as ſuit their own 74e, remper, and way 
of reaſoning ; it is becauſe they are grown ſenſe- 
leſs of the myſteries of creation and providence 
with which they are ſarrounded, and forget 
the awful prerogative of infinite wiſdom 
over the weakeſt, loweſt rank of intelligent 
Peine. 3281 
For the ne of a revelation is to be 
acknowledged by us, for the ſame reaſon that 
we are to acknowled ge the excellence of crea- 
tion and providence; not becauſe they are 
wholly according to human conception, and 
have no 7 but becauſe bern are 1 5 
to be of 29 85 hs 
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And a revelation is to be el as coming 
from God, not. becauſe of its internal excel« 
lence, or becauſe ve judge it to be worthy. of 
God; but becauſe God has declared it, 10 be 
bis, in as plain and undeniable a manner, as 
he has declared en and eee to de 
his. 3 
For though n vo ) revelation.” can come from 
© God, but what is truly worthy of bim, and 
full of every internal excellence; yet what is 
truly worthy of God to be revealed cannot 
poſſibly be known: by us, but by a, revelagios 
; from himſelf. rags 
And as we can n only know what i is worthy 
of God in creation, by knowing| what he has 
created ; ſo. we can no Wag way poſſibly 
know what is worthy of God to be revealed, 
but by a revelation. . And he that pretends, 
independently. of any revelation, to:ſhew how, 
and in what manner God ought, to make 2 


revelation worthy. of himſelf, is as great a Vi- 


fanary, as he that ſhould pretend, indepen- 
dentiy of the creation, or without learning 
any thing from it, to ſhew how God ought 
to have proceeded in it, to make it worthy 
of himſelf. For. as God alone,. knows how 
to create worthy of himſelf, and nothing can 
5 poſſibly be proved to be worthy to be created 
by him, but becauſe be has already created 
it; ſo God alone knows what is worthy of 
himſelf ; in a revelation, and nothing can poſ- 
ſibly be proved worthy to be revealed by him, 
1 becauſe he has already revealed it. 
| Hence 


| 5 oy 80 1 
. Maine" we may ſee how little this writer is 
governed by the reaſon and nature of things, 
who proceeds upon this as an undeniable prin- 
| ciple, that we could not know a revelation 
to be divine; unleſs we knew, , antecedently to 
revelation, what God eould teneh or require of 
us by it. Thus, ſays he, Were we not capa- 
ble by our reaſon of knowing what the divine 
goodneſs could command, or forbid his creatures, 
9 to any external revelation; we could 
not diſtinguiſh the true en religion from 8 
the many falſe ones nx. | 
"Juſt as wild and vifhorary, as if it was lic, 
were we not capable by our Tessa knowing 
what kind or order of beings God on, t 
create, independently of any thing we learn from 
the creation, we could never prove this or 
that creation to proceed from him. Did we 
not, antecedently to facts and experience, 
know by our own reaſon what ought to be 
the method and manner of divine providence, 
we could never prove that the/ providence 
Which governs nations and pag is a divine 
Provigence.” ND 
For if a revelation could have no _ that 
it was divine, unleſs we by our reaſon, ante- 
cedentiy to all revelation, knew all that any 
revelation could contain, or require of us; 
then it undeniably follows, that no providence. 
or creation could be proved to be divine, unleſs 
we by our reaſon, independently of creation and 


ä could tell what ind of beings 
G e 
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God ought to gente, or what manner of pro- 
vidence he ought to obſerve. 
For that which cannot be aſcribed to Godin 
revelation, becauſeitisunworthy of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs, cannot be. aſcribed to God i in 
creation and providence. 

Again; He proceeds to ſhew that a —.—. 
tion from God cannot contain any thing, but 
what human reaſon can prove from the na- 
ture of things; z for this reaſon, becauſe. if 

God could require any thing more of us than 

what our own reaſon could thus prove, he 
muſt then require without reaſon, be ar- 
bitrary being, and then there is an end of all 
religion. 5 

Now this argument proceeds thus ; If God ; 
does not act according to the meaſure of human 

reaſon, he cannot act according to reaſon itſelf. 
If he requires any thing more of us than what 
we Z/ink the nature of things requires of us, 
then he cannot act according to the nature of 
things. If he makes any thing a rule or law to 
us, which we would not impoſe upon ourſelves, 
then he muſt make laws by mere will, with- 
out any reaſon for them. If he requires us 
to believe any thing of his own nature, or our 
nature, more. than we could have known of 
ourſelves, then he muſt act by caprice and 
humour, and be an arbitrary being. If his 
mfinite wiſdom is in any matters of revelation : 
greater than ours; if it is not in every thing 
he reveals meaſurable by ae it cannot be 
wiſdom | 
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wiſdom at all, much leſs can it be infinits | 
wiſdom. 

That is, if he is more how far than we 

are, he cannot be omnpotent ; if he is more 

erfect than we are, he cannot be a/l perfection; 
if he acts upon greater, or higher, or more 
reaſonable motives than we doz he cannot be 
a reaſonable being. | 

Now if theſe abſurdities are not plain and 
manifeſt to every common underſtanding, it 
is in vain to diſpute about any thing; but if 
they are, then it is as plain, this writer's great 

argument againſt Chriſtianity, and firſt princi- 
ple of his rational religion, is in the ſame ſtate 
of undeniable abſurdity, as being ſolely built 
upon them: 

Thus, ſays he, Natural religion takes in 411 = 
thoſe duties which flow from the reaſon and the 
nature f things. That is, natural religion 
takes in all thoſe things that bare human rea- 
ſon can of itſelf diſcover from the nature of 
things. This is granted; but what follows? 

Why, ſays he, Conſeguentiy, was there an in- 
ituted religion which differs from that of na- 
ture, its precepts muſt be arbitrary; as not 
founded on the nature and reaſon of things, but 
depending on mere will and pleaſure, other- 
wiſe it would be rhe Some with a 785 | 
ligion . - 
That is, fince nd religion contains all 
that bare human treaſon can of itſelf diſcover, 
if God was to reveal any thing more than hu- 
e eee man 
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man | reaſon. can diſcover; he muſt be an abi. 
trary being, and act by mere will and plea- 
ſure; otherwiſe his revelation would be the 
ſame with, and aach more than human 
reaſon. 

Here you ſee all the 4 juſt men- 
| tioned, are expreſly contained in this argument 
God is all humour, caprice, and mere arbi- 
trary will, if his revelation is not ſtrictly, in 
every reſpect, the ſame with human reaſon. 
That is, he is without wiſdom, without rea- 
ſon, if his wiſdom and reaſon exceed ours. He 
has 10 reaſon, nor wiſdom, if his reaſon and 
. wiſdom are nfuute. 


© Secondly, This argument, if it were „ 
| ed, leads directly to atheiſm. For if a revela- 
tion cannot be divine, if it contains any thing 
myſterious, whoſe fitneſs and neceſſity can- 
not be explanied by human — then 
neither creation nor providence can be proved 
to be divine, for they are both of them more 
myſterious than the Chriſtian revelation. And 
revelation itſelf is therefore myſterious, becauſe 
creation and providence cannot be delivered 
from myſtery. And was it poſſible for man 
to comprehend the reaſons, on which the an- 
ner of the creation and divine providence are 
founded, then Torwnnun. might be without 
myſteries. _ 
But if the myſteries in revelation! a are e owing 
10 that, which is by the nature of things in- 
f l in creation and providence, 
then 
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then it is very unreaſonable to reject revelation, 
becauſe it has that which it muſt neceſſarily 
have, not from itſelf, but from the nature and 
Rate of things. And much worſe is it, to 
deny revelation to bedivine, for ſuch a reaſon, 
as makes it equally fit to deny creation and pro- 
vidence to be of God. 5 

For if every thing is arbitrary, whoſe t- 
neſs and expedience human reaſon cannot prove 
and explain, then ſurely an inviſible over-ruling 
providence, that orders all things in a manner, 
and for reaſons known only to itſelf; that ſub- 
jects human life, and human affairs, to what 
changes it pleaſes; that confounds the beſt 
laid deſigns, and makes great effects ariſe from 
folly and imprudence ; that gives the race not 
to the (ſwift, not the battle to the ſtrong; that 

brings good men into affliction, and makes 
the wicked proſperous ; ſurely ſuch a provi- 
dence muſt be highly arbitrary. 25 

And therefore if this argument is to be ad- 
mitted, it leads directly to atlieiſin, and brings 
us under a greater neceſſity of rejecting this 
notion of divine providence, on the account 
"of its myſteries, than of rejecting a revelation 

that is myſterious in any of its doctrines. And 
if, as this writer frequently argues, God can- 
not be ſaid to deal with us as rational agents, 
if he requires any thing of us that our reaſon 
cannot prove to be neceſſaty; ſurely he cannot 
be faid to deal with us as rational and moral 
agents, if he over-rules our perſons and af- 
fairs, and diſappoints our counſels, makes 


. weakneſs 
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weakneſs proſperous, and wiſdom unſucceſs- 


ho ful, in a ſecret and immvifble manner, and for 
reaſons and ends that we have no means of 


knowing. 
And if it may be ſaid, To what e Has . 


he given us reaſon, if that is not ſolely to give 
laws to us; ſurely it may better be ſaid, To 


what purpoſe has he given us reaſon to take 


care of ourſelves, to provide for our Happineſs, 


to prepare proper means for certain ends, if 


| there isanover-ruling providence that changes 
the natural courſe of things, that confounds 


the beſt laid deſigns, and diſappoints the wiſeſt 
r e 3 
There is nothing therefore half ſo myſteri- 


| nk in the Chriſtian revelation, conſidered in 


itſelf, as there is in that ive providence, 
which all myſt hold that believe a God. And 
though there is enough plain in providence to 
excite the adoration of humble and pious 
minds, yet it has often been a rock of atlieiſin 
to thoſe, who make theirown reaſon the mea- 


ſure of wiſdom. 


Again: Though the creation plainly declares 


N the glory, and wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, 


yet it has more myſteries in it, more things 
whole fitneſs, expedience, and reaſonableneſs 


human reaſon cannot comprehend, than are 
| to be found in Scripture. 


If therefore he reaſons right, who ſays, _— 
152 may. be ſome things in a true Religion, 


40hoſe fitneſs and expedience we cannot ſee, why 


wot TIL 5 * 5. not the whole 3 s 
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that would make God's laws all of « a piece 2 

And if the having of theſe things is no 7 
of its falſbood, how can any things fit and expe= 
dient (which no Religion is without) be a proof 
of the truth of any one Religion *? If, I fay, 
this is right reaſoning, then it may be ſaid, 
If there are things in the creation whoſe feneſe 
we cannot fee, why not others ; Nay, why not 
the whole ; fince that would make all God's 
works of a piece? And if the being of fuck - 
things as theſe in the creation is not a proof of 
its not being divine, How can the fitneſs and 

_ expedience of any creation provi that it 7s the 
work of God ? 

Thus does this argument tend wholly 1 to 
Atheiſm, and concludes with the ſame force 
againſt creation and providence, as it does a- 
gainſt revelation. 

This is farther plain from our ui s ac- 
count of the works and /aws of God. It is 
a firſt principle with him, that God's /aws and 
works muſt have the ſame infinite wiſdom in 
them. That they both alike have the charaFer 
of infinite wiſdom impreſſed on them, and both 
alike diſcover their divine original Tc” 
hut if fo, then nothing can prove any works. 
to be of divine original, but that which will 
prove any /aws to be of divine original. And 
nothing can ſhew any /aws to be unworthy of 
God, but what would equally ſnew any works 
to be pn of God. Bot we have, already 85 
, oo 
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ſeen, that no laws can\come from God, or be 


fit for him to make, but ſuch as haman. reaſon 
can prove to be fit and expedient ; therefore no 
warks can proceed from. God, or be worthy | 
of him, but ſuch as human reaſon can Prove to 


| be fit and expedient, 


Either therefore there is nothing in the 


| works of the creation, whoſe fitneſs and expe- 


dience cannot be proved; War: in God's 
providence over w ole nations, an particular 
perſons, whoſe fitneſs and expedience cannot 
be explained and. juſtified by human reaſon, 
or elſe neither creation nor Providence can be 
aſcribed to God. 

Je ſays, Jt is impaſſible men Gould 3 any 
ji idea of the perfect ions of Gad, who, think 

1 the dictates of infinite Wiſdom do not carry 
Ms 4s own evidence with them, or are not by 
their.» own. innate.. Ae at Yeauerable to all 
mankind*;, "02 

But if ſo, then we are re obliged, out of regard 
to the divine perfections, to deny every crea- 
ture, or part of the ereation, to proceed from 
7 8 which does not carry its Wn evidence of 
infinite wiſdom, and d. aver 1 0Wn aa 


ö Warts to. all mankind. 


Ady one muſt eafily ſee, that I; pur no force 
upen this writer's, arguments, to give them 
this atheiſtical tendency, but PAGE Tepreſent 
hem as they are in his book. 
or ſince it is his own avowed, 4 repeated 
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of a Kind, and that they muſt both alike drf< 
cover their divine original ; it neceſſarily fol- 
tows, that if any law or command muſt be 
unfit for God to make, becauſe its fitneſs can- 
not be proved by human reaſon; then every 
creature, or part of the creation, whoſe fit- © 
neſs and expedience cannot be proved by hu- 
man reaſon, muſt be rejected as unworthy 


of God. So that this argument leads to Athe- 


iſm, not by any remote Fonſequencs, but b 


its firſt and immediate tendency. | 

For according to it, a man is 8 out 
of regard to the divine perfections, to deal 
with creation and providence, as this writer 
does with Scripture; and to allow no more 
of either of them, than ſuits with his own 
notions of that which God ought to do in 
creation and providence. 

The true grounds and reaſons on which we 
are to believe a revelation. to be divine, are 
ſuch external marks and figns of God's action 
and operation, as are a ſufficient proof of it. 
And if God has no ways of acting that are 
peculiar and particular to himſelf, and ſuch 
as ſufficiently prove his action and operation, 
then revelation can bave no ſufficient proof 
that it comes from God. 

And if a revelation had no other proof of 
its Divinity, but ſuch an internal excellency 
and fitneſs of its doctrines as is fully known 
and approved of by human reaſon; ſuch an in- 
ternal excellency would be ſo far from being a 
| ſufficient proof of its divinity, that it would 

£ be 
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beeaprobable objection againſt it. For it has 


an appearance of great probability, that God 


would not make an external revelation of that 


- only, which was ſagficientiy and fully known to 


the natural man, or mere Reaſon nüt 


«<2 p 
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Although chr no 4 vl can come 
from God, whofe doctrines have not an 71- 


ternal excellency, and the higheſt fitneſs ; yet 
the non- appearance of ſuch excellency and 


fitneſs to our reaſon, cannot be a diſproof of 
its Divinity, becauſe it ĩsour ignorance of ſuch 


matters without revelation, that is the true 
ground and reaſon of God's revealing any 
hen gc _— 


The credibility ibrefoie of any external di- 
vine revelation with regard to human reafon, 
reſts wholly upon /uch external evidence, as is 


a ſufficient proof of the divine operation, or 


interpoſition. If there be no ſuch external evi- 
dence poſſible ; if God has no ways of acting 
ſo peculiar to himſelf, as to be a ſufficient proof 
to human reaſon of his action; then no reve- 
lation can be ſufficiently proved to be a divine | 


: external revelation from God. 


I appeal therefore to the miracles and pro- 
phecies on which Chriſtianity i is founded, as 


a ſufficient proof that it is a divine revelation. 


And ſhall here conſider what is objected a- 
Me: the fofficiency of this kind of proof. 


1. It is objected, That mirrcler cannot 


prove a faſt, or bad doctrine to be rue N / 
| Ea * 5 
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geod; therefore miracles, as /uch, cannot prove 
the truth of any revelation.” 

But though miracles cannot prove falſe to be 
true, or bad to be good; yet they may prove 
that we ought to receive ſuch doctrines, both 
as true and good, which we could not know 
to be true and good without ſuch miracles. 
Not becauſe the miracles have any inflaence 
upon the things revealed, but becauſe they 
teſlify the credibility of the revealer, as having 
God's teſtimony to the truth of that which 
he reveals. 

If therefore miracles can be a fallicient proof 
of God's fending any perſons to ſpeak in his 
name, and under his authority; then they may 
be a ſufficient proof of the truth and divinity 
ofa revelation, though they cannot Pon that 

which i is falſe to be true. 
Our author therefore brings a farther objec- 
tion azainſt this uſe of miracles, | 

V ſays he, evil beings can impreſs notions © 
in mens minds as ſtrongly as good beings, and 
cauſe miracles to be done in confirmation of 
them; is there any way to know to which of the 
two, notions thus impreſſed are owing, but 
from their nature and ROY or internal 
marks of wiſdom and goodneſs ? And if jo, 
Can external progs carry us any farther” thats 
rhe internal proofs do *? 

This objection ſuppoſes, that no mise as, 
ach, can be a ſufficient proof of the divinity of 
a z revelation for this reaſon, becauſe we do 

x _ not 
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not known the extent of that power, which 
evil ſpirits have of doing miracles. But this 
objection is groundleſs. For, granting that we 

do not know the nature and extent of that 
power which evil ſpirits may have, yet if we 
know enough of it to affirm, that the creation 
is not the work of evil ſpirits; if we can ſe- 
curely appeal to the creation, as a /ufficient 
proof of God's action and operation; then 
we are fully ſecure in appealing to miracles, 
as a ſufficient proof of a divine revelation.. 
For if the creation muſt of neceſſity be 
allowed to be the work of God, notwithſtand- 
ing any unknown degree of power in evil ſpi- 
Tits. if we can as certainly aſcribe it to God, 
as if we really knew there were no ſuch ſpi- 
rits ; then in ſome caſes miracles may be as 
full a proof of the operation, or interpoſition 
of God, as if we _ knew. there were no 
| ſuch ſpirits in being. 
1 do not aſk, Whether the /ame 8 per- 
fection is neceſſary to foretel ſuch things as are 
foretold in Scripture, and work ſuch miracles 
ds are there related, as is neceſſary to.create? 1 
do not aſk, Whether any power leſs than di- 
vine can do ſuch things? I on] aſk, Whe- 
ther there is any certainty, that the creation is 
the work of God? Whether we can be ſure of 
the divine operation, from the exiſtence of 
that creation that we are acquainted with? Or, 
Whether we are in any doubt or uncertainty 
{hank it, becauſe. we do not know the rue 
253 nature 


HL 
nature or degree of power al may belong to 
7s evil ſpirits ? 
For if it can be affirmed with certainty, 
that the creation is the work of God, not- 
withſtanding our uncertainty about the de- 
gree of power that may belong to evil ſpi- 
rits; then we have the ſame certainty, that 
the prophecies and miracles recorded in Serip- 
ture, are to be aſcribed to God as his doing, 
| notwithſtanding our uncertainty of the power 
of evil ſpirits. 


And this is affirmed, not becauſe prophecies . 


and miracles require the ſame degree of divine 
power, as to create (for that would be affirm- 
ing we know not what) but it is affirmed, 
| becauſe the creation cannot be a Better, far- 
ther, or different proof of the action or ope- 
ration of God, than ſuch miracles and __ | 
phecies are. 

For every reaſon for aſcribing the creation 
to God, is the ſame reaſon for aſcribing ſuch 
miracles and prophecies to God ; and every 
argument againſt the certainty of thoſe mi- 

racles and prophecies coming from God, is 
the ſame argument againſt the certainty of 
the creations being the work of God; for 
there cannot be more or leſs ae in one 
caſe than in the other. 

For if evil ſpirits have ſo the creation in 
8 rs hands, that by reaſon of their power over 
it no miracles can prove the operation of God, 
then the operation of £200 cannot be ese 


from the creation WHelf.- +34 4 
£7 'For 


WE 


ä | 
For the creation cannot be prbved to be 
the operation of God, unleſs it can be proved 
that God u prefides over it. 
And if all that which is extraordinary and 


miraculous may be accounted for, without 


the interpoſition of God; then nothing that 
is ordinary and common, according to the 
. courſe of nature, can be a proof of the action 
of God, For there can be no reaſon aſſigned, 
why that which is ordinary ſhould be afcribed 
to God, if all that is, or has been, or can be 
miraculous, may be aſctibed to evil ſpirits; 
Either therefore it muſt be ſaid, that there 
are, or may be miracles, which cannot be the 
effects of evil ſpirits ; or elſe nothing that is 
ordinary and common can be a proof of the 
operation of God. For if nothing miraculous 
can be an undeniable proof of God's action, 
nothing created can be a proof of it. | 
The matter. therefore ſtands thus: There 
are, and may be miracles, that cannot be af- 
cribed to evil ſpirits, without aſeribing the 
creation to them; and which can no more 
be doubted to come from God, than we can 
doubt of his being the Creator of the world. 
There may be miracles therefore, which, as 
Fuch, and conſidered in themſelves, are as full 
a proof of the zru7/: of that which they atteſt, 
as the creation is of the /z7e/5 of that which 
is created, _ 18 F 
And though the matter of a revelation is to 
be attended to, that we may fully underſtand. 
it, and be rightly affected with it; yet the on 
3 15 | | 55 
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ſon of our receiving it as divine, muſt reſt 
upon that external authority which ſhews it 
to be of God. | 

And the authority of debe ſuffeiently 
plata! and apparent, are of themſelves a full 
and neceſſary reaſon for receiving a revelation, 
which both as to its matter and manner 


would not be approved by us without them. 
It ſeems therefore to be a needleſs, and too 


great a conceſſion, which ſome learned divines 
make in this matter, when they grant that 
we muſt firſt examine the doctrines revealed 
by miracles, and ſee whether they contain 


: 


any thing in them agſurd, or unworthy of 4 


God, before we can receive the miracles; 8s 
ror For "I, 


35 Where hers can be wethion 33 


nor any more required, to make the miracles 


ſufficiently plain and evident, there can be no 
doubt about the truth and goodneſs of the 
doctrine they atteſt. . Miracles in ſuch a ſtate 


"as this are the laſt reſort, they determine for 

themſelves, and cannot be tried by any thing 
F ; 
And as the ex; 77 Vi of things is the high» 
eſt and utmoſt evidence of God's having creat- 


ed them, and not to be tried by our judgments 


about the reaſonableneſs and ends of their 
creation; ſoa courſe of plain undeniable mira- 


cles, atteſting the truth of a revelation, is the 
tugheſt and utmoſt evidence of its coming from 
.© God, and not to be tried by our judgments 


about 


14 96 8 | 
= the IE or mexſſty of its doc- 
trines 3 
And this is to be affirmed, not dente God 
is too good to ſuffer us to be brought into ſuch 
a ſnares but becauſe we can know nothing of 
God, if ſuch a courſe of miracles is not a 
ſufficient proof of his action and interpoſition. 
For if doctrines revealed by ſuch an undenia- 
Bie change in the natural courſe of things, 
have not thence a ſufficient proof that they 
Are divine doctrines; then 0 lau that are 
according to the natural ſtate of things, can 
have thenceany proof that they are drvme laws. 
For if 20 courſe of miracles can be of itſelf 


_ . - a ſufficient proof, that Hat which is atteſt- 


ed by them is atteſted by God; then no 
feittled ordinary ſtate of things can of 10%, 
be a proof, that Zhat which is required by 
the natural ſtate of — is Hoe” Hang by 
"009. N | 


2. To try lene; cullieienrly ES! and 
evident, by bur judgments of the reaſonable- 
neſs of the doctrines revealed by them, ſeems 
to be beginning at the wrong end. For the 
doctrines had not been revealed, but becauſe 
of our ignorance of the nature and reaſonabl:- 
net of them; nor had the miracles been 
_ wrought, but to prevent our acquie/cing in 
our own judgments about the worth and Va- 
"Tae of anc 5 
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= To fay, That no miracles, however plain 
| ut evident, are to be received as divine, if 
they atteſt any doctrine that appears to human. 
- reaſon to be abſurd, or unworthy of God, is 
very unreaſonable. For what is it that can be 
called human reaſon in this reſpect ? Is it any 
thing elſe than human opinion? Andis there 
any thing that mankind are in greater uncer- 
tainty, or more contrary to one another, than 
in their opinions about what is abſurd, or un- 
worthy of God in religion? And is it not the 
very cha and deſign of a divine revelation, to 
help us to a rule that may put an end to the 
diviſions of human reaſon, and furniſh us 
with an authority fot believing ſuch things, as 
we ſhould not think it reaſonable to believe 
Without i =: 

And how weak and uſeleſs muſt that reve- 
lation be, which has not ſufficient authority 
to teach us net notions of religion, and perſuade 
us to believe that to be reaſonable and worthy 
of God, which we could not believe to be 
ſo upon a leſs authority? _ f 

But if this be the caſe, as it ſeems clearly to 
be, then we are not to try plain and evident 
miracles of the /zghe/t kind, by our judgments 
of the ace den of the doctrines revealed 
by them; but miracles are to be received, 
as of ſufficient authority to form and govern. 
our opinions about the reaſonableneſs of the 
doQrines. | 

It may perhaps be ſaid, though the autho- 
rity, of miracles is ſufficient to govern our 

* opinions 
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This objection i is vain did abſird; 3 it is vain, 
becauſe it relates to a caſe that never was the 
caſe of miracles; and it is abſurd, becauſe it 
is providing againſt a caſe that never can hap- 
pen to miracles. 15 or to ſuppoſe any thing in 
its own nature groſly abſurd, or unworthy of 
| God, to be atteſted with the higheſt evidence 
of miracles, is as impoſſible and ry 
a ſuppoſition, as to ſu poſe God to create 

rational beings wicked in their nature, that 
they might ere, be of ſervice to the devil. 
Theſe two ſuppoſitions have not the allet 
difference, either in abſurdity or impoſſibility. 
Again; The hiſtory of magical wonders, and 
extraordinary things done by evil ſpirits, is no 
objection againſt the ſufficiency of that proof 
that ariſes from miracles. For the queſtion is 
not, whether nothing that 1 is extraordinary can 
be done by evil ſpirits 1 in any circumſtances, 
but whether nothing that is miraculous can, 
as ſuth, be a proof of. its being done by God. 
For theſe two caſes are very conſiſtent. It may 
be very poſſible for evil ſpirits to do things ex- 
| traordinaty! in ſome circumſtances, as where peo- 
ple enter into contracts with them, and reign 
themſelves up to their power, and yet that mi- 
racles 1 in other circumſtances merely as 
| 2 miracles, 


s 
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miracles, be a ſufficient proof of their being 
done by God. | „ | e | 
Thus the caſe of the Egyptian magicians is 
ſo far fromabatingthe weight of miracles, that 
it is a e r of their authority, conſi- 
dered in themſelves; for the Magicians could 
proceed but a little way in their conten- 
tion with Moſes, they were ſoon made to feel 
his ſuperior power in the ſame manner as the 
reſt of the Egyptians did, and to confels that 
his miracles were done by the finger of God. 
This very inſtance therefore fully ſhews, that 
miracles,. as ſuch, may be a ſufficient, proof of 
God's interpoſition. For if, in the caſe of a 
contention, theſuperiot power muſt be aſcribed 
to God, then mitacles, as /#ch, or of ſuch a kind 
as having none equal to them, or able to ſtand 
againſt them, muſt in ſuch a tate be a ſuffi- 
cient proof of their being done by God, and 
give a ſufficient warrant to receive any doctrine 
that is atteſted by them. „„ 
For let it be ſuppoſed, that the Egyptian 
Magicians had deſtroyed the power of Mo/es, 
and brought all the miraculous evils upon the 
 Tfraelites, as enemies of the Egyptian Gods, 
which he brought upon them; what conſe- 
quence muſt reaſon have drawn from ſuch an 
event? Could reafon have proved, that the 
God that made the world was one God, and 
that he alone ought to be worſhipped? Or that 
the Egyptians ought to have left their Gods, 
who had the whv/e creation in their hands in 
ſuch a manner, as to change the nature of 


(10% 
thiogs as they pleaſed, and deſtroy ry power 4 
that oppoſed them? 
Noweither thecaſe here ſu ppoſedi is poſſible, 
or it is impoſſible. If it is poſſible, then all 
the reaſons for worſhipping the one true God, 
taken from the nature and flate of een tion, | 
may entirely ceaſe, and be ſo many reaſons for 
| idolatrous worſhip. - For no one can have any 
_ reaſons for worſhipping the one true God, from 
the nature and ſtate of the creation, if other 
Gods have the greateſt power over it, and can 
turn every thing into a plague RON! thoſe that 
' do not worſhip them. 
But if this caſe is impoſlible, er it neceſ⸗ 
 farily follows, that miracles, as /uch, and con- 
' ſidered in themſelves, may be certain and in- 
fallible proofs of God's interpoſition. For. 
this caſe can only be impoſſible, becauſe the 
greateſt, plaineſt miracles, cannot poſſibly beon 
the fide of error. But if this cannot be, then 
the greateſt, plaineſt miracles, as. ſuch, and 
conſide red in nete, are an infallible mark 
of truth. 
And he that elle hy N in WF CY 
\.. _ circumſtances, as proofs of the operation of 
the one true God, has the ſame certainty of 
proceeding right, as he that takes the ſtate 
and nature of the creation to be the effect of 
| ang one. true God. 
And as miracles, thus conſidered i in DE 
 felves, are the higheſt and moſt undeniable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of any ex- 


af revelation; ſo o Chriſtianity ſtands fully di- 
| EIU” 
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Ringaithed 2 all other religions by the 
higheſt and moſt undeniable evidence; fince it 
has all the proof that the highe/? ate of mir- 
cles can give, and every other religion is without 
any ſupport from them. 

And though this writer, with 2 boldneſs 
worthy of himſelf, often puts all zraditional 
religions upon a level; yet he might have 
ſhewn himſelf as much a friend to truth and 
ſobriety, by aſſerting that all arguments are 
_ equally concluſive, all tempers equally virtuous, 

all defgns equally honeſt, and all Jiftories © 


and Fables equally. ſupported by evidence of 


fact. 

| But his prodigious raſhneſs in aſſertin g. at all 
adventures, whatever he pleaſes, is not con- 
fined to matters of fact, but is as remarkably 
viſible in that part of his book which pretends 
to argument; as may be fully ſeen by the foby 
lowing paragraphs. 

II It is the obſervation, ſays he, of natura- 
«© liſts, that there is no ſpecies of creatures 
e but what have ſome innate weakneſs, which 
*« makes them an ealy prey to other animals 
* that know how to make the advantage of 
« it, Now the peculiar foible of mankind. 
e is ſuperſtition, which at all times has made 
te them liable to be practiſed on, not by crea» 
* tures of different ſpecies, but by thoſe of 
e their own ; who by a confident pretence of 
knowing more than their neighbours, have 
. firſt circumvented the many, the credulous 
« and unwary; and afterwards Joregd the 
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- "200 e few into an outward drr 
*ance*,” Here it is to be obſerved ; 


& 7) That ſuperſtition is the peculiar Abt in 
man, as natural and intrinſic to him, as an 
innate weakneſs in animals. He has it therefore 
from God and nature, in the ſame manner as 
animals have their innate weakneſs. And 
therefore it muſt be as unnatural for men to 
be without ſuperſtition, or not act accordin; 
to it, as for animals to be without heir! innate 
weakneſs. F 


. Mankind are, according to this Webchtt, 
in their natural ſtate entirely incapable of 
knowing any true religion. For if, as our 

author ſaith, ſuperſtition be the oppofite to true 
religion; if this ſuperſtition be the innate pecu- 
lar foible of human nature; if mankind are not 
only to begin and end cheir lives among thoſe 
that have all the /ame ſoible, but what is worſe, 
have at all times had this innate foible increaſ- 
ed and practiſed upon by the crafty pretenders 
of their own ſpecies ; are they not inwardly 
and outwardly fixed in e the op po- 
Aire ta true religiun? 


Judge therefore by this, what our author 
̃ 00 thinks of the exce/lency and perfectian of 
_ the light of nature; and how much meaning 
| he has in ſuch exclamations as theſe : Andnow 


1 * one ſay, _ it 10 Ke God cond more 
A | fully 
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wo make known his will to all intelligent crea- 
ures, than by making every thing within and 
2 without them, a declaration of it?? 
That is, How can they have a better paid 
guide to true religion, than by having an in- 
3 euer foible contrary to it? How can 
they have a better outward call to the true re- 
. Agio, than by having all the world N 
to fix them in ſuperſtition? 

For this, he ſays, is their ſtate; this i OT 

culiar foible has been at all times increaſed 
and practiſed upon by the more cunning 
of their ſpecies, and the free-thinking few 
forced into an outward compliance. It is this 
in ward and outward ſtate of Man, that throws 
cout author into ſo much tranſport at its abſo- 
Jute perfection, as to matters of religion. 
Again; Judge from this with what piety 
0 and ſincerity he ſpeaks of God, when he ſays, 
Infinite wiſdom, directed by infinite goodneſs, will 
* certainly give us equal degrees of evidence for 
L religious truths, which ſo much concern us, as 
it has done for truths of leſs importance . For 
if our Author believed himſelfin this aſſertion, 
how could he believe ſuperſtition to be the 
peculiar inborn foible of man? For can reli- 
gious truths have the /ame degrees of evidence 
with things of leſs i importance, if man 's s pecu. 
iar foible relates to religion? 

Again; He cries out, In what point ir it, 
that men of the meaneſt abilities may not know 
their e 70 FRO Cannot they tell what ſenti- 

| H 4 mente 
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mente inſpire them with love and reverence for 

tie deity*? Now put. theſe things together, 
and then his argument will proceed thus: If 
+ ſuperſtition is contrary to true religion, and ſu- 
perſtition be the innate peculiar foible of all 
men, bow can the weakeft man be in any 

miſtake about what is right or wrong in reli- 

gion? Let the reader here judge whether I 

5 _ any force pop his Wing; nf wy 


Judge again, bow ſerious this Suchen, maſt 

| be i in a variety of ſach arguments as theſe: J. 
ſays he, men have been at all times obliged to 
| 2 8 ſaperſtition, and embrace true religion, 
-there muſt have been at all times ſufficient marks 
_ of distinction. And again: Nothing, ſays he, 
can be a greater libel on the true religion, than 
_ to ſuppoſe it does not contain ſuch internal marks, 
4g quill, even to the meaneſt capacity, diftinguiſh 
from all Falſe religions f. But it ſuperſtition 
is the z7nnate peculiar foible of mankind, where 
muſt a man of the meaneſt capacity look for 
the internal marks of true religion? And if 
all the world is, and always was over-run 
with ſuperſtition, and the free-thinking few 
have always been forced into an outward com- 
pꝛliance, where muſt ſuch a man Watz for the 
outward marks of true religion? 
To give you one inſtance more of this 
writer's extravagant and inconſiſtent notions. 
: He makes reaſon, or natural religion, to 
be God's internal revelation, diftering only 
; from external revelation in the manner "o as: . 


„ 1 9 | 
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being communicated. He rejects external reve- 
lation as unworthy of God, becauſe it has not 
been ſufficiently made known at all times, and in 
all places yet he ſets up an internal revelation, as 
worthy of God, which has never been made 
known to any one man of any time or place 
in the world. For what one man ever knew 
that reaſon was God's internal revelation, to 
. which nothing could be added by — external 
revelation ? | 
It is a mighty complaint with our author 
en chriſtianity, that fo: much happineſs 
ſhould be deferred till the time of Tiberius, and 
that it ſhould be communicated to no greater 
a part of the world than chriſtianity hath been. 
But is not this a judicious complaint in the 
mouth of a perſon, that is ſetting up a reli- 
gion that has been communicated to no body 
but himſelf? | | 
I know nothing that can be ſaid for our au- 
thor, in excuſe of ſo much confuſion and ſelf- 
contradiction, unleſs it be the particular hard- 
ſhips of his eZ. The Free- thinking few, he 
ſays, are forced into an outward compliance; 
and that which forces a man into a ſtate of 
hypocrily, may force him into a great deal 
of confuſion and ſelf- contradiction. 1 5 


| To return : I have from a conſideration of 
the ſtate and condition of man, and the ſeveral 
relations which God ſtands in towards his 
creatures, ſhewn that it is. utterly impoſſible 


Tor human reaſon to be a competent judge of 
| the 
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Aeg or unfitneſs of all ahi ben 


or may not require of us. The two following 

chapters ſhall Rate the nature and perfection 

of reaſon, confidered in itſelf, or as it is 
à faculty, or principle of action in human 
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| 00 the Pare 1 0 nature of ren, a as 
t is in man; and how its. 

JO. in matters of rig gu is * 
be known. 


HIS writer and others, who take to 
themſelves the names of free-7hinkers, 
make their court to the world, by pretending 
to vindicate the right that all men have to 
irg ge and act according to their own reaſon. 
hough I think the world has no more to 
thank roll for on this account, than if they 
had pretended to aſſert the right that every man 
has to ſee only with his on eyes, or to hear 
1 with his own ert.. 
For their own reaſon always did, does, and 
ever will yea. rational creatures in every 
thing 


K 1 
thing they determine, either in ſpeculation or 
practice. It is not a matter of duty for men to 
uſe their own reaſon, but of necęſſity; and it 
is as impoſſible to do otherwiſe, as for a being 
that cannot act but from choice to act with- 
out choice. And if a man was to try not to 
act according to his own reaſon or choice, he 
would find himſelf under the ſame difficulty, 

as he that tries to think without thinking 
upon ſomething. „ 
And if God was to command us, by freſh 
revelations every day of our lives not to act 
from a principle of reaſon and choice, ſuch re- 
velations could have no more effect upon us, 
than if they came from the weakeſt amongſt 
mankind. For as our principle of aCting is . 
not derived from ourſelves, fo it is no more in 
our power to alter it, or contradict it, than it 
is in the power of matter not to gravitate, or 
toexiſt without taking up ſome place. 
Man is, under the ſame neceſſity of acting 
from his own choice, that matter is of not act- 
ing at all; and a being, whoſe principle of ac- 

tion is reaſon and choice, can no more act 
without it, or contrary to it, than an extend- 
ed being can be without extenſion. 
All men therefore are equally reaſonable 
in this reſpect, that they are, and mult be, 
by a neceſſity of nature, equally directed and 
governed by their own reaſon and choice. 
For as the principle of action, in human 
nature, is reaſon and chorce, and nothing can 
be done* or believed, but for ſome reaſon, any 
| „„ More 
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; our free-thinkers to 
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more n a thing can be choſen and not be 


choſen ; ſo the acting according to one's own 


: reaſon i is not the privilege of the philh oſopher, 
but effential to human nature; and as inſepar- 


able from all perſons, as ſelf-confciouſncſs 
or a ſenſe of their own exiſtence. 

The diſpute therefore betwixt chriſtians and 
wnbelievers cancerning reaſon, is not, whether 
men are to uſe their own reaſon, any more 
than whether they are to ſee with their owr 

yes ; but whether every man's reaſon muſt 
needs guide him by its own /ight, or muſt ceaſe 


to guide bim as ſoon as it guides him by a 


light borrowed from revelation? This is the 


true ſtate of the queſtion, not Whether reaſon 


is to be followed, but when it is beſt followed? 
not whether it is to be our guide, but how 


it may be made our /afeff guide ? 


The free-thinkers therefore rather appeal 


| to the paſſions than reaſon of the people, when 
they repreſent the clergy and chriſtianity as 


enemies toreaſon and juſt thigking, and them- 
ſclves as friends and advocates for the ule of 


reaſon. 
For chriſtians dpybſe unbelievers, not be- 


cauſe they reaſon, but becauſe they reaſon 2/7. 
They receive revelation, not to ſuppreſs the na- 


tural power, but to give new and heavenly 
light to their reaſon ; not to take away their 


right of judging for themſelves, but to ſecure 


them from falſe judgments. 
If therefore a poor fro ly af thould call upon 
Y aſide their b/gorry to 


ideas, 


T ww 1 


1 arguments, and 22 fo phy, and govern 
themſelves by reaſon; it would be no more 
abſurd, than for them to exhort chriſtians to 
lay aſide their bigotry to creeds and dodtrines 
„ revelation, and to govern themſelves by x 
reaſas . 

For it may as well be affirmed, that a a man 
departs from the uſe of his reaſon, becauſe 
he depends upon ideas, arguments, and fyllo= 

giſms; as that he departs from the uſe of his 
— becauſe he proceeds upon prophecies, 
miracles, and revelations. 

And if he uſes his reaſon weakly, and is 
ſabje& to deluſion in theſe points, he no more 
renounces his reaſon, or goes over to another 
direction, than Hobbes, Spinoſa, Bayle, Collins, - 
or Toland renounce their reaſon, when they 
take their own 7ancies to be demonſtrations. 
Chriſtians therefore do not differ from unbe- 
lievers in the conſtant uſe of their reaſon, but 
in the manner of uſing it: As virtuous men 
differ from rakes, not in their defire of happi- 
neſs, but in their manner of ſecking it. 

And though this writer is very free in his 
charge of bigotry upon chriſtians, yet I may 
venture to challenge him to ſhew, that there 
can poſſibly be more 4:gotry on the fide of re- 
ligion, than there may be againſt it. For as 
bigotry is nothing but weak reaſoning, ſo in- 
fidels are entitled to as large a ſhare of it as 
believers, and to ſuppoſe that bigotry may be 
charged upon thoſe who have a zeal for chriſ- 
tianity, but cannot be charged on them that 
are 


l 


. . We 


ceeding, as to ſay of two brothers, that one is 


to be charged with paſſion, bec auſe he lover his 


father, hut the other cannot be charged with 
pathion, becauſe he hates Bis father. 

And as men that write againſt religion are 
as much concerned to have it falſe, as thoſe 
who write: for it are to have it true; fo all 
that there is to blind and prejudice che latter, 
has the ſame power to blind and ae n 


former. 


It appears from what has been ſaid; that 
every man's own reaſon is his only principle 
of action, and that he muſt judge according 


to it, whether he receives, or er reye= 
lation. 


Now although every an iexojodremood- ; 
ing to the light of his oon reaſon, yet his 


_ reaſowhas'very/ little light that can be called 
ite h. For as we derive our nature from 
our parents, ſo that which we generally call 


natural knowledge; or the light of nature, is a 


| knowledge and light that is made natural to 


us by the ſame authority, which makes a cer 


tain language, certain cuſtoms, and modes of 
behaviour natural to us. 


Nothing ſeems to be our own, but: a bare 


capacity to be inſtructed, a nature fitted for 


any impreſſions; as capable of vice as virtue; 


as ready to be made a vicious animal, as a re- 
ligious rational creature; as liable to be made 
- W e by bein 8 n e mmm, | 
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[ma], 
as to. be a Chriſtian, by being born, man 
| Chriſtians, 1 Ae 
It is not my intention by this to fGanify, 
thef there is not, a good. and evil, right. and 
ang founded. in the nature of things; or 
1 1 cpitp has any dependence upon 5A 
opinions or cuſtoms of men; but only to-ſhew, 
that we find out this right and wrong, come 
to a ſenſe of this good and evil, not by any 
inward &rength, Or light that our natural rea- 
en of itſelf affords, but by ſuch, external. 
meant, as people are taughtarticulate language, 
ciuility, Halſtengſ, or aun other aa. of civil 
3 
Men do not prefer virtue to vice from a 
philoſophical contemplation of the fitneſs of | 
the one, and the unfitneſs of the other, found- 
ed in the nature of things; but becauſe it is 
a judgment as early in their minds, as their 
knowledge. of the words, virtue and vice. 
And it. can no more be reaſonably affirmed, 
hat oug knowledge of God and divine things, 
our opiaions ia morality, of the exgellency aß 
this or that virtue, of the immortality of our: 
ſouls, of a future life of rewards, and puniſh-. 
ments, are the effects of our natural light; 
than it can be reaſonably affirmed, that our 
living in ſoczety, our articulate language, and 
eres poſture are owing to the lebt of 
nature. 
For as all mankind find themſelves i in this 
5 ſtate before any reaſoning abont it; as educu- 
Lion ana human authority haye ſet our bodies 
ba upright 
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Pot wh 2 ht, taught us language, and accuſtomed 


us to the rules and manners of a ſocial life; fo 


education and the ſame human authority have 


impreſſed and planted in our minds certain 
notions of God and divine things, and formed 


us to a ſenſe of good and evil, a belief of our 
ſoul's immortality, and the expectation of an- 


I 
* 


other life. A 


* 


And mankind are no more left to find out 


a God, or the fitneſs of moral virtue, by their 
own reaſon, than they are left by their own 


reaſon to find out ho are their parents, or to 
find out the fitneſs of ſpeaking an articulate lan- 


guage, or the reaſonableneſs of living in ſociety. 


On the contrary; we know that our man- 


ner of coming into the world ſubjects us, with- 


out any choice, to the language, ſentiments, 
opinions, and manners of thoſe amongſt whom 
we are born. And although when we come 
to any ſtrength, or art of reaſoning, or have a 

genius for philoſophic enquiries, we may thence 


deduce proofs of the Being and Attributes of 


God, the regſonableneſs of religion and morality, 


the nature of our ſouls, and the certainty of 


a future ſtate, and find that the opinions and 
tradition of mankind concerning theſe things 
are well founded; yet theſe are an ter- 


EKnotoledge, not common to men, but acciden- 
tal confirmations oſ that knowledge and be- 


lief of a God, religion, and morality, which 
were before fixed in us, more or leſs, by edu- 


cation, and the authority of thoſe amongſt 
whom we have lived. r 


And 


TT wy 1 
And as no Philo ſopher ever proved the fitneſs 
of human nature for a ſocial life from princi- 

les of reaſon and ſpeculation, who had not jr/# 
— taught the nature and advantage of Socie- 
ty another way; ſo no one ever pretended to 
prove the Being and Attributes of God, or the 
excellency of moral virtue, who had not jir/# 
been taught the knowledge of God and pe dg 
virtue ſome other way. - 

Now if this is the ſtate of reaſon as it is in 
man; if this is all the light that we have from 
our own nature, a bare capacity of receiving 
good or bad impreſſions, right or wrong opi- 
nions and ſentiments, according to the ſtate ot 
the world that we fall into; then we are but 
_ Poorly furniſhed to aſſert and maintain the ab- 
ſolute  perfeftion of our own reaſon. 

If our light is little more than the opinions 
9 . of thoſe amongſt whom we live, 
and it be ſo hard for a man to arrive at a 
greater wiſdom, than the common wiſdom of 
the place or country which gave him birth and 


education; how unreaſonably do we 2ppeal to | 


the perfection and ſufficiency of our own reaſon, 
againſt the nece/ity and advantage of divine 
revelation? _ 

If we are nothing wiikour the aner of 
men; if we are a kind of fooliſh, helpleſs ani- 
mals, till education and experience have reveal- 
ed to us the wiſdom and knowledge of our fel- 
lo- creatures; ſhall we think ourſelves too 
wiſe and full of our owa light, to be farther . 

5 3 | enlightened 
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enlightened with aknowledge and wiſdom re- 
vealed to us by God himſelf ? 

This gentleman ſpeaking. of education 
faith, Education is Juſtly efteemed a ſecond na- 
ture; and its force is ſo firong, that few can 
' wholly ſhake off its prejudices, even in things un- 
3 and unnatural; and muſt it not 
have the greateſt efficacy in things agreeable to 
reaſon, and ſuitable to nature * 
All thatI ſhall add to this account, is only 
this, That we are, by the circumſtances and 
condition of human life, aecgſſariſy ſubjected to 
this /econd nature, and cannot avoid coming 
under its power, _ 

But here let me aſk this pleader for the ſuf- 
ficiency of the light of nature, how thoſe that 
reſign themſelves up to the light of their own 
nature, ſhall know, whether it is their , 
or their ſecond nature that directs them? 

Here are, it ſeems, 7wo natures ; they may 
be as different as good and evil; yet as they 
are both natures, both la light, how 
ſhall a man know which he follows? He does 
not know which was firſt, or why he ſhould 


Call one firſt, and the other ſecond ; they are 


both internal, and without any thing to diſtin- 
guiſh them. And as he is not to rg the mo- 
tions of nature, or „ie its directions, ſo he 
muſt be as obedient to the directions of the /e- 
cond as of the firſt nature, becauſe he does not 
perceive their difference, nor has any means to 
gw their operations. by 

e 
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He therefore that aſſerts the light of nature 
to be a /ufficient unerring guide in divine mat- 
ters, ought either to ſhew that our ſecond na- 
ture is as /afe a guide as the firſt; or that 
though it is nature, yet it has no natural power 
over us. 

For ſince every man is 5 to take 
upon him a./econd nature, which he does not 
know to be a ſecond, or when it began, or 
how far it has proceeded, or how contrary it 
is to his firſt nature; he that would prove the 
light of nature to be fo perfect, that nothing 
can be added to it, is obliged to prove, that 
our ſecond nature, which we receive by edu- 
cation, has the ſame degree of perfection. For 
ſo far as our ſecond nature is d:Ferent from the 
ficſt, ſo far it has changed the firſt ; and if we 
are to follow nature excluſive of revelation, 
we may take revenge, ſelf murder, incontinence, 
ſenſuality, pride, haughtineſs, felf-conceit, and 
a contempt of all things ſacred, to be the true 
dictates and directions of nature. 

For as it may be very eaſy, and I am afraid 4 
Often happens to people, to be thus educated; 
ſo if education is a ſecond nature, and nature 
is to be eſteemed a true and perfect guide, a 
man thus educated has all his vices made fo 
many glorious laws of nature; and through 
the ſtrength of his natural light, he condemns 
humility, ſelf-denial, and devotion, as fooliſh 
bigotry. _ 

This writer ſays, Natural religion, that is 


: the religion. of nature, is 4 perpetual landing 
L's - | rule 


1 I 16 3; 
ak Nie men of the meaneſt, as well as the high- 
Ja capacities, and carries its own evidence with 
it, thoſe internal, inſeparable marks of truth*, 
But if education is a ſecond nature, and, as this 
writer affirms, has the force of a ſecond nature 
even in things unreaſonable and unnatural; then 
this ſecond nature has not only its natural reli- 
gion, which is alſo a perpetual ſtanding rule 

for men of the meanęſt, as well as the higheſt ca» 

Pacities, which carries its own evidence with 

it, thoſe internal, inſeparable marks of truth; 
but it may alſo have a natural religion, both 

unreaſonable and unnatural; fince it is here af- 
firmed, that education has the force of nature 
even in things of this kind. 

Again; If education has this force of nature 

even in things unreaſonable and unnatural, and 
{till greater force in things agreeable to nature 
if it is alſo abſolutely neceſſary for all men to 
come under the power of ſome ſecond nature; 
what can be more vain or groundlefs, than 
to pretend to fate the /ight, or rectitude of 
human nature, ſince it muſt be for the moſt 
part in every man, as the uncertainty, variety, 
 happmeſs, or hex Lon ad of education has ren- 
dered it ? 

And our author can no more tell what man 

would be without human education, or what 

nature would do for thoſe who had no foreign 

_ inſtruction, than he can tell what fort of be- 
- ings dwell in the n moon. And yet he * 

8 oes 
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does not know this, how can he know what 
the light. of nature is in itſelftf;?; 

For if moſt of our judgments, opinions, 

tempers, and ways of thinking, are owing to 
education, and the authority of that part of 
the world where we dwell, if theſe impreſ- 
ſions have the power of a ſecond nature upon 
us; then the light of nature can no more be 
diſtinguiſhed from the light of education, than 
the ſtrength which we have from nature, can 
be diſtioguiſhed from the ſtrength which we 
have from our food... 

So that to declare the light of nature ſo 
abſolutely perfect, as to be incapable of all im- 
provement even by divine revelation, is no 
leſs an extravagance, than to declare the edu- 
cation of mankind to be abſolutely perfect 1 in 
the /ame degree. | 

For if nature not only wants, but cannot 
poſſibly avoid education; if this neceſſary. un- 
avoidable education becomes another nature, 

undiſcernible from the firſt; ; then nothing can 
poſſibly be affirmed of the perfection of the 
light of natuce, but what muſt be affirmed in 
the ſame degree of the perfection of education. 
And he that affirms that mankind have had, 
at all times, and in all places of the world, the 
fame ſufficient perfect light of nature, muſt 
affirm that mankind have had, at all times 


and in all places of the world, the ſame per- 


Jo unerring education, 
When therefore it is juſt and fitting for all 


people to abide by the ab/o/ute Perfection of 
ES their 


* 
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their education, the infallible light of their 


 fecond nature, as the unerring ſtandard, mea- 


ſure, and rule of all that is to be med | 
moral, religious, and divine; then it may be 
juſt to appeal to the natural light of all men, of 


all ages, and all places, as a /ufficrent teacher 
of all that ought, or ought not to bea Aileen | 


of religion. 

For till it can be ſhewn, that men are not 
liable to a ſecond nature from education, or 
that there is, or can be any nature without it; 
the fate of nature muſt' differ all over the 
world, and in every age of the world, juſt 


| as the light and advantage of education have 


differed 1 in the ſeveral parts, and ages of the 
World. 
In a word, the religious 4 moral light of 
our it nature is juſt as great as the firſt 
rength of infants ; and the religious and mo- 
ral light of our ſecond nature is juſt as perfect 
as our education, and as much of our own 
owth, as the firſt language chat we are 


taught to ſpeak. 


May not therefore one juſtly wonder, what 


it is that could lead any people into an ima- 


gination of the abſolute perfection of human 


_ reaſon ? There ſeems no more in the ſtate of 


mankind to betray aman into this fancy, than 
to perſuade him that the reaſon of mfants is 
abſolutely perfect. For ſenſe and experience 
are as full and ſtrong a proof . one, a8 
againſt the other. 5 
„ 


1 


But it muſt be ſaid for theſe writers, that 
5 they decline all arguments from facts and ex- 
perience, to give a better account of human 
nature; but with the ſame juſtice, as if a 
man was to lay aſide the authority of hi/- 
tory, to give you a truer account of the life 
of Alexander. _ 
They argue about the e of human 
reaſon, Ps as if it were ſomething already in 
being, that had its nature and condition, and 
ſhewed itſelf to be what it is; but as if it were 
ſomething that might take its ſtate and condi- 
tion according to their fancies and enden 
about it. 
I heir objection againſt RT WT is founded 
upon the pretended /ufficrency, and abſolute per- 
Fection of the light and ſtrength of human 
reaſon, to teach all men all that is wiſe, and 
holy, and divine in religion. But how do 
they prove this perfection of human reaſon? 
Do they appeal to mankind as proofs of this 
perfection? Do they produce any body of men, 
in this, or any other age of the world, that 
without any aſſiſtance from revelation have 
attained to this perfection of religious know- 
ledge? This is not ſo much as pretended to: 
The hiſtory of ſuch men is entirely wanting. 
And yet the want of ſuch a fact as this has 
even the force of demonſtration againſt this pre- 
tended ſuthciency of natural reaſon. -. 
. Becauſe it is a matter not capable of any 
other kind of proof, but muſt be admitted as 
certainly true, or rejected as certainly falſe, ace 
4 cording 


N 
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| cording as fact and nenen bear witneſs for, 


or againſt it. 

For an enquity about theli oht, and ſtrength, 
and ſufficiency of reaſon, to guide and preſerve 
men in the knowledge and practice of true 


religion, is a queſtion as /o/ely to be reſolved 


by fact and experience, as if the enquiry was 


about the ſhape of man's body, or the number 


of his ſenſes. And to talk of alight and ſtrength 


of reaſon natural to man; which fact and ex- 
perience have never yet proved, is as egregious 
nonſenſe, as to talk of natural ſenſes, or facul- 


ties of his body, which fact and e 


have never yet diſcovered. 


For as the exiſtence of man cannot be prov- 
ed but from fact and experience; ſo every 
guality of man, whether of body or mind, and 
every degree of that quality, can only be prov- 
ed by fact and experience. 

The degrees of human firength, the nature 
of human paſſions, the duration of human ie, 


the light and ſtrength of human reaſon in mat- 


ters of religion, are things not poſſible to be 
known in any other degree, than. /0 far as fact 


and experience prove them. 


From the bare conſideration of a adden 
ſoul i in union with a body, and bodily paſſions, 
we can neither prove man to be frong or weak, 


Jod of bad, fickly or found, mortal or immor- 

iuals all theſe qualities muſt diſcover themſelves, 

as the che diſcovers its degree of Jght, t the 
Land its I of e Ser 12 5 


To enquire therefore, whether men have 
nature light and ſtrength ſufficient to guide, 


and keep them in the true religion; is the ſame | 


appeal to fact and experience, as to enquire 


whether men are mortal, fickly, or ſound; or 


how far they can ſee and hear. For nothing 


that relates to human nature, as a quality of 


it, can poſſibly have any other proof. 

As therefore theſe gentlemen are, in this 
debate, without any Proof, or even pretence 
of proof from fact and experience, ſo their 
cauſe ought to be looked upon to be as vain 
and romantic, as if they had afferted that men 
have ſenſes naturally fitted to hear ſounds, 
and ſee objects at all diſtances, though fact 


and experience, the only means of knowing 


it if it was ſo, has from the creation to this 
time proved the quite contrary. 


For he that aſſerts the ſufficiency of the 


light and ſtrength of reaſon to guide men in 
matters of religion, is not only without any 
poſitive proof from fact or experience on his 


fide, but has the hiſtory of all ages, for near 
fix thouſand years paſt, folly demonſtrating 


the quite contrary. 


If ſome other enquirers into human nature 


ſhould affirm, that there is in mankind a na- 
tural inflin# of mutualloye, ſufficient to make 


every man, at all times, love every other man 


with the /ame degree of affection as he loves 
_ himſelf; I ſuppoſe ſuch an opinion would be 


thought too abſurd and extravagant to need 
any confutation. And yet all the abſurdity of 


it 


I 


— 
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7 it would. lie in this, that it affirmed fome- 


: thing of the ſufficiency of a natural quality in 


man, which could not be ſupported by a fin- 
gle inſtance of any one man, and was contrary 
- to the . e and hiſtory of every age of 
the world. 6 
No this is exactly the caſe of theſe nee 
men; their opinion has neither more nor leſs 
| abſurdity i in it. They only affirm ſuch a ſuffi- 
ciency of light and reaſon to be natural to all 
men, as cannot be ſupported by a ſingle inſtance 
of any one man that ever lived, and is fully 
contradicted by the experience and hiſtory of 
every age fince the creation of the world. 
By what has been here ſaid, I hope the rea- 
der will obſerve that this enquiry about the 
perfection or imperfection, the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of reaſon in man, as to matters of 


religion, reſts wholly upon fact and experience; 


and that therefore all ſpeculative reaſonings up- 
on it are to be looked upon as idle and viſion- 
ary, as a ſick man's dreams about health, and 
as wholly to be rejected, as any ſpeculative 
arguments that ſhould pretend to prove, in 
ſpite of all facts and experience, the 7mmor- 
tality, and unalterable ſtate of human bodies. 
.. Our author himſelf ſeems very ſenſible, 
that the argument drawn from facts and ex- 
perience preſſed hard upon his cauſe; and 
therefore has given the beſt anſwer to it he 
can yet think of. 
It cannot, ſays he, be imputed e to any a: fea 
in the light of nature, that the ge world 
ran 


| ram Þ 
ran into idolatry ; but to their being entirely 
governed by prieſts, who pretended communicas 
tion with their Gods, and to have thence their 
revelations, which they impoſed on the credulous- 
as divine oracles, r 88 
The truth and juſtneſs of this aſſertion will 
fully appear by the following illuſtration. 
It cannot be imputed to any defect in 
c the health and ſoundneſs of man's natural 
conſtitution, that the world has, in all ages, 
ee been over- run with diſeaſes and diſtempers; 
„ but to their being entirely governed by 
« phyſicians, who pretended to I know not 
„ what ſecret knowledge of medicines, 
„ which they impoſed on the ſickly as infal- 
«ible remedies,” © -: „ | 
For as a perfect ſtate of health, conſcious 
to itſelf of a ſufficiency of natural ſtrength to 
keep clear of all diſeaſes, ſeems to be out of 
all danger from phyſicians ; ſo had mankind 
been ever conſcious to themſelves of a ſufficient 
natural knowledge of what is true or falſe in 
religion, or, as this author faith, ſuch as en- 
abled men of the meaneſt capacity to diſtinguiſh 
between religion and ſuperſtition *, what room 
had there been for frauds and impoſtures in 
religion: | No 
If a man, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide 
himſelf with a quantity of pure gold, ſhould 
be continually buying Jad, and braſs, and 
zron, inſtead of it; would you ſay that his 
falling into ſuch miſtakes, was not to be im- 
| n puted 
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puted to any deſeF in his LO * fare 
gold, or how to diſtinguiſh it from other me- 
tals, but to the lies and affirmations of thoſe 
who told him, that ſuch lead, and braſs, and 
iron were pure gold? 
Farther; This author 1 the . 
did not run into idolatry through any defect 
in the light of nature, but Recauſe Wr were 
credulous. | 
© Now credulity, þ 8 as it goes in any mat- 
ter, ſuppoſes an equal degree of ignorance in 
that matter, whatever it is. No man is cre- 
dulous of falſe accounts, or tabulous rela- 


tions, where he knows the truth. 


Children are exceeding credulous, 3 
they are exceeding ignorant; and in the ſame 
degree as their knowledge increaſes, their 
credulity abates. So that to ſay men ran into 
idolatry, not through want of light, or igno- 
rance of what is true and falſe in religion, 
but becauſe they were credulous, is as nice a 
diſtinction, as it it ſhould be ſaid, that chil- 
dren believe any fable that you can tell them, 
not becauſe they are ignorant of what is true 
or falſe, but becauſe they are credulous. 
Or as it ma be ſaid, in another matter, 
with the ſame juſtneſs of thought, that ſuch 
4 5 army ran away from the enemy, not thro' 
any detect in natural caurage, but becauſe 
iliey were affrighted, 
For men may as juſtly be ſaid to "Di a per- 
ſe& courage, and yet be governed by their 


fears, as to have a perfect knowledge of that 
| which 


. 


which is true in religion, and yet be credu- 
lous of that which is falſe, | 


© This Anti paſtor in bis ſecond Addreſs fas, 


Can the ſuperſtition of the Pagans be imputed 


10 any defef, or inſufficiency in the light of rea- 


ſon, when it was wholly owing to their aban- 
doning that divine light, and in defiance of it 
running into ſenſeleſs traditions * ? CHO; 
But how came it that they ran into ſenſe- 
leſs traditions? What was it that admitted 
theſe traditions as juſt and good ? Why it 
was that faculty which judges of every thing, 
and which this writer recommends.as an un- 


erring guide. And to ſay a man's ſuperſtition 


is not owing to any defect or weakneſe of his 
reaſon, but to his admitting ſenſeleſs traditions, 
is as vain an obſeryation, as to ſay a man's 
falſe reaſoning is not owing to any weakneſs 
of his reaſon, but to his admitting and pro- 
ceeding upon fooliſh and abſurd arguments. 

For fooliſh and abſurd arguments do not 


more ſhew the ſtate of his reaſon, who proceeds 


upon them, than ſenſeleſs traditions ſhew the 
ſtate of his reaſon, who admits them : For 


they are as much the objects of his reaſon as 


arguments; and all that is ſenſeleſs and abſurd 
in either of them, muſt either be charged 


equally upon the reaſon of him that admits 


them, or both equally removed from it. So 
that if ſenſeleſs traditions are not a proof of the 
weakneſs of their reaſon that approve of them, 

. | is neither 
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8 are fooliſh and abſurd arguments a 


proof of the weakneſs of their reaſon 25 


proceed upon them. 
Again; Suppoſing, as he faith, that the 
Pagans, in defiance of their reaſon, received 


ſuch traditions ; does this do any credit to the 
light of reaſon ? For how can a man renounce 


his reaſon, but by an act of his reaſon ? 
But is it not as great a reproach to reaſon, 


to renounce itſelf, as to credit a falſe tradition? 
For a regſon that can, knowingly, lay aſide it- 


ſelf,” is in a more defective and diſordered 
ſtate, than a reaſon that is only capable of be- 


ing deluded. But if reaſon, in this caſe, lays 


aſide itſelf without knowing it, then, I ſup- 


poſe, ſuch an accident may be fairly attributed 


to ſome weakneſs and defe of reaſon, 
He proceeds thus: It is certainly 20 good 
argument againſt the ſufficiency of the divine 
hight of nature, that men could not err, except 
2 Aft it, and followed vain traditions *, 
This obſervation has ;uſt the ſame 2653 and 


acuteneſs in it, as if it had been ſaid, It is cer- 


tamly no good argument againſt the ſufficiency 


of the divine healthfulneſs of human nature, 
that men could not be ſickly, except they left it, 


and fell into various diſtempers ; or againſt 


he ſufficiency of the divineſtrength of natural 
courage, that men could not be timorous, fill 

_ Zheyleſt it, and followed vain fears. For to 
prove that reaſon is ſufficient, becauſe every 
* that is abſurd is contrary to reaſon, is 


like 
® Second Addreſs, en 


I 
like proving our healthfulneſs to be ſufficient, 
becauſe all diſtempers are contrary to it; or 
our courage to be ſufficient, becauſe fears and 
cowardice are contrary to it. 

Beſides, how is it that men /eave their rea- 
ſon? Why, juſt as ignorant men leave their 
knowledge ; as dull people leave their wit, or 
_ cowards leave their courage. The firſt part of 

this paragraph tells you of a /ufficrency of the 
divine light of nature: Well; what has this 
divine light of nature done? What ſufficient 
effects has it had? Why, it has covered all the 
world with darkneſs. For as a proof of the 
ſufficiency of this divine light, he adds, in the 
very next words, Whoever conſiders how all 
mankind, even the wiſeſt nations, have been im- 
poſed on by ſenſeleſs tales, and idle flories, con- 
ſecrated by length of time; well, what then? 
what ſhould he conclude from this conſider- 
ation? Ought he not to conclude, that the rea- 
/on of the wiſeſt men of all nations runs very 
low in matters of religion ? This is the only 
concluſion that common ſenſe can draw from 
ſuch an obſervation : But, our author 'ſays, 
Whoever conſiders this, will not be very fond of 
relying upon tradition in matters of religion. 
As if he had ſaid, Whoever conſiders how 
all mankind, even the wiſeſt of men have been 
impoſed upon by abſurd arguments, will not 
be very fond of relying upon arguments. For 
idle tales, and ſenſeleſs traditions in matters of 
religion, impoſe upon men, in no other man- 


. ner, than falſe 3 and 8 conclu- 
| | ſions 
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| gone impoſe upon them. And as it is their 
own reaſon that gives the ſtrength and ap- 
pearance of truth to a ſenſeleſs argument; ſo 
it is their own reaſon that gives the cre- 
dibility, and appearance of truth to ſenſeleſs 
traditions. 
And to lay the fault upon tradition, and 
not upon reaſon that approves it, is as juſt, 
as to lay the fault upon an abominable argu- 
ment, and not upon reaſon that proceeds 
upon it. | 
Again: Suppoſing that all. mankind, even 
« the wiſeft nations, have for this fix thouſand 
years been thus impoſed upon, not knowing 
how to diſtinguiſh idle tales and ſenſeleſs tra- 
| ditions from true religion; is not this a noble 
foundation for this writer to build the - 
ciency of the divine light of nature upon? For 
ſuppoſing it had been in the' greateſt degree 
Inſufficient, what other effect could have fol- 
lowed from it, but only this, that all mankind 
even the w/e? nations, ſhould have been over- 
run with error? And is it not ſtrange, that 
effects ſhould bear no proportion to their 
cCauſes; that the ſame things ſhould follow 
from the ſufficiency of the divine light of na- 
ture, which muſt have followed from its 
greateſt imperfection and inſufficiency ? 

And muſt not the. enemies of reaſon and 
Free- thinking be forced to confeſs, that this 
writer hath choſen an excellent guide for him- 
ſelf, fince he fo fully acknowledges, that no 

one __r has been "OY guided by it? Mutt 
not 
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not his preſent undertaking be granted to be 
the effect of cool and ſober deliberation, fince 
it only calls people of all, even the meaneſt ca- 
pacities, to ſuch an uſe of their reaſon, as the 
wiſeſt of men and nations have always been . 
ſtrangers to? 5 

Again; It is pretended, that the Ae 5 
of the Pagan world are not owing to any de- 
fect of reaſon, but to their undue uſe of reaſon. 
The Biſhop of London very juſtly obſerves 
that ſuch a pretence is begging the queſtion. 
Our author thinks not. I will therefore grant, 
thatit was through an undue ſe of their reaſon. 
For granting that mankind fell into all thoſe. 
abſurdities by an undue uſe of their reaſon, the 
charge againſt reaſon is rather increaſed than 
abated, For an undue uſe oß it is as great an 
accuſation of reaſon, as any weakneſs or blind- - 
neſs that can be attributed to it. For to diftin- 
guiſh betwixt the defect of reaſon, and the un- 
due uſe of reaſon, is as ſolid. as to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the perfection of reaſon, and a due 
uſe of reaſon. For is not a due uſe of reaſon, 
ſo far as it proceeds, a certain ſign of its per- 
fection? Muſt not therefore the undue uſe of 
reaſon, ſo far as it proceeds, be an equally cer- 
tain ſign of its imperfection ? 
For what can make an undue uſe of reaſon 
but itſelf? And if reaſon is ſo univerſally liable 
to an undue uſe of itſelf, that the univerſal ig- 
norance and corruption of mankind is to be aſ- 
cribed to it, then this undue uſe of reaſon ĩs as 
great a ſign of its univerſal weakneſs and im- 


Perfection, as any thing elſe can be.. 
| — e 
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This undue uſe of reaſon i is either voluntary 
and known, or 4nvoluntary and unknown, If. 
_ It is the latter, then it refolves itſelf, into that 
natural weakneſs and infirmity, which his 
Lordſhip has ſo fully proved to belong to hu- 
man reaſon, If it is the former, then it may 
juſtly be reckoned a greater diſorder, and ſuch 
as makes reaſon more unfit to be a guide, than 
all the weakneſs, blindneſs, and e 
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CHAP. V. 


Sr that all the mu ability ot un. 
" Zempers, the diſorders, , our-paſſi- 

ons, the corruption of our bearts, all 
- the teveries of the imai ination, all. 
1555 contradictions and abſurdities 
* that are to he found in  buman life, 
and human opinions, are ſtrifly and 
pPreci ifely the "mutability, diſarders, 
eee ae ee 25 hu- 
em re: 


Tiis the intent of this An to "My 
that although common language aſcribes 

a variety of faculties and principles to the foul, 
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unt, that to the inconſtancy of our rempers; 
one thing to the heat of our imagination, an- 
other to the coolneſs of our regſon; yet in ſtrict- 
neſs of truth, every thiog that is done by us 
is the action and operation of our reaſon, and 
is to be aſoribed to it, as the ſole faculty or 
principle from whenee it proceeded, and by 
which it is gorerned and effected. 

This writer takes à great deal of pains to 
5 prove, by long quotations, what no body denies, 
that there is a la or ligſit of reaſon common 
to men. All this is as freely granted, as that 
laue and: hatred; Feeling and ſenſatiom are com- 
mon to men; and is granting no more, than 
that men are by nature intelligent and rational 
beings: For the faculties of man, as he is an 
intelligent being, as neceſſarily perceive ſome 
difference in actions, as to good and bad, as they 
perceive ſome things they Iike, and ſomethings 
they diſlike. In this ſenſe there is a law or 
light of reaſon common to all men: And the 
law of reaſon is in men; as the law of thinking, 
of /thing, and diſlibing is in men. 
And the different degrees of reaſon are in 

men, as the different degrees of love and aver- 
ſion, as the different degrees of wit, parts, good 
nature, or ill nature are in man. 

And as all men have naturally more or leſs 
of theſe qualities, ſo all men have naturally 
more or leſs of reaſon: And the bulk of man- 
kind are as different i in reaſon, as they are in 
theſe qualities. | 

As love is the ſame paſſion in all men, yet. 
ie infinitely different; as hatred is the ſame peſ- 

„ „ 
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ſion in all men, yet with infinite differences; 


ſo reaſon is the ſame faculty in all men, yet 


with infinite differences. 


And as our paſſions not only make us differ i 


ent from other men, but frequently and al- 
moſt daily different from ourſelves, loving and 
hating under great inconſtancy; ſo our reaſon 


is not only different from the reaſon of other 


men, but is often different from itſelf, by a 
ſtrange inconſtancy, ſetting up ficſt one _ | 


and then another. 

So that when we talk of human reaſon, or a 
reaſon common to mankind, we talk of as va- 
rious, uncertain, and unmeaſurable a thing, as 
when we talk of a love, a liking, an . 


a good nature, or ill nature common to man- 


kind; for theſe qualities admit of no variation, 
uncertainty, or mutability, but ſuch as they 
directly receive from the regſon of mankind, 

For it is as much the reaſon of man that acts 


in all theſe tempers and makes them to be juſt. 


what they are, as it is the reaſon of man that 
demonſtrates a mathematical propoſition. 
Was our reaſon ſteady, and of one kind, 


there would be juſt the ſame ſteadineſs and re- 


, * 
—— 


gularity in our tempers ; did not reaſon fall 


into miſtakes, follies and abſurdities, we ſhould 


have nothing fooliſh or abſurd in our love or 


averſion. For every humour, every kind of 


love or averſion, is as ſtrictly the action or ope- 


' ration of our reaſon, as Judgment 1 is the ao of 


our reaſon. 


And the tempers — paſſions of A child , 


differ N Non: the AO hag ang paſſions « of a 
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| man, exactly in the ſame degree, as the reaſon 


of a child differs from the reaſon of man. 
So that our paſſions and tempers are the na- 


tural actions and real effects of our reaſon, and 
have no qualities, either good or bad, but ſuch 


as are to be imputed to it. 


A laudable good nature, or a laudable aver- 


fon, is only reaſon acting in a certain manner; 


a criminal good nature, or a criminal averſion, 


is nothing elſe but an ill-judging reaſon ; that 
1s, reaſon acting in another certain manner. 


But ftill it is reaſon, or our underſtanding 


that is the oz/y agent in our bad paſſions, as 
well as good paſſions ; and as much the ſole 


agent in all our paſſions and tempers, as in 


things of mere ſpeculation. 


So that the ſtate of reaſon in he life i 18 


nothing elſe but the ſtate of human tempersand 
paſſions: And right reaſon in morality is no- 


thing elſe but right love, and right averſion. 


And all our tempers and ways of liking and 


diſliking are as much the acts and operations 


of our reaſon, as the wiſeſt actions of our life; 


and they only differ from reaſon, as reaſon 


differs from itſelf, when it judges rightly, and 


* 


when it judges erroneouſly, 


All that therefore which we commonly 


call the weakneſs, blindneſs, and. diſorder of 

our paſſions is in reality the weakneſs, blind- 
neſs, and diſorder of our reaſon. For a right 
love, or wrong love, denotes only reaſon acting 


in a certain particular manner. 
So that if any thing can be ſaid preciſely, 


or with exactneſs, of love, averſion, good na- 
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ture, or ill nature, as common to mankind, 
the ſame may be faid of reaſon, as Cominon 


oy mankind. 
And if it would be very Fooliſh 180 abſurd 
to aſcribe an abſolute perfection to human love 


making it alone a ſuffictent guide to all good, or 
an abſolute perfection to human Hatred, as a 


ſufficient preſervative from all vice; ĩt ĩs equal- 


ly abſurd to aſcribe the ſame perfection to hu- 


man reaſon, becauſe neither love nor hatred 

have any thing perfect or imperfect, good or 

bad i in them, but what is Yo the aRtion and 
and of reaſon. 

For the diſtinction of our tend from our 
paſſions is only a diſtinction in language, made 
at pleaſure ; and is no more real in the things 

themſelves, than the defre and iuclination are 
really different from the wil]. All therefore 


that is weak and fooliſh in our pathons i is the 


weakneſs and folly of our reaſon ; all the incon- 


_ ſtaney and caprice of our bumours and tempers 


10 the caprice and inconſtancy of our reaſon. 
It is not FAN that compliments vice in 
autharity ; it is not corruption that makes men 


proſtitute their honour; it is not ſenſuulity that 
plunges men into gebauchery ; ; it is not avuarice 


that makes men ſordid; it is not mnbition that 
makes them reſtleſs; z it is not bribery that 
makes men ſell cheir conſciences ; it is not in- 
zereft that makes them lye, and cheat, and 


perjure themſelves. What is it therefore? 


Why, it is that abſolute perfect faculty, „which 


dur author ſets up as the unerring ſtandard of 


all that is we, holy, and good; it is in his 
ſtrong language, — the 1% of reaſon, Au 


omg 
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For whether any thing be fit to be done. 

| iti is, 4s he ſays, 4 _ which muſt; adge; 

as the eye is the 6, 2 e of what is Ah, 

the ear of what 2 „ fo reaſon of what is 


- "Roory thing therefdhy that is done, get 
o that is chelen or preferred in human life 
dels any thing elſe, is as ſtrictly done or 
choſen by reaſon, as every thing that is ſeen, 
is ſeen by the eye; and every thing that i is 
Heard, in hebrd By the bar. 14 : 

To ſuppoſe that reaſon permits itlelf to be 
governed by paſſions'or tempers, but is not 
the Immediate full ag gent of all that is done by 
them, is as old, as to ſuppoſe that reaſon 
permits itſelf to be governed by the hand 
| when it is writing tally, or the gongue when 
it is talking profanely, but is not the imme- 
diate direct agent of all that is written and 
Tpoken by them. 

Brutes are mcapübie f im prudence and im- 
morality, becauſe none of their actions are the 
actions of regen: Every thing therefore that 

is imprudence, immorality, baſeneſs, of villany 
in us, muſt be the act of our reaſon ; other- 
wife it could no more be imprudent or immo- 
ral than the actions of brutes, 
1 therefore, as this author often Kaich, rea- 
Sn be the only faculty that diſtinguiſheth us 
from brotes; it neceſſarily follows, that thoſe 
itreg golärities es, Whether of humouf, paſſions, or 
- bo ers, which: cannot be imputed tobrutes, 
; wulf be folely attributed to that 8 2 
| Which we are — from brütes; 
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8 every - . tis ſoclich. vain, 

eps, falſe, treacherous, and baſe, muſt be | 

the ſole expreſs acts of our reaſon; ; ſince if they 

were the acts of any thing elſe, they wt 

have no more vanity, W or pn a 
khan A eee 2a Bon: 


"all 40 is ain, ST” or — Fi can only 


be imputed to any, cle, a as they. are the acts 
of reaſon. 210 e 18 

It is not my intent in the leaſt; to {noel 5M 
or condemn; our common language, which 
conſiders and talks of reaſon and the paſſions 
as if they were as ee as a . and 
his ſubjeFs. _. 

Theſe, forms of ſpeech ar are very . 
and uſeful, and give great life and ornament 
to all diſcourſes upon morality; and are even 
neceſſary for the Hanen, Ahe Poet, ang the 
Orator, Mas 

But when certain petſons 3 to 3 
reaſon, as a diſtinct faculty. of human nature, 
I know not what ab/olute perfection, making 
It as immutable, and incapable of any addi- 
tion or improvement, as God himſelf ; it is 
neceſſary. to conſider human reaſon andhuman 
nature, not as it is repreſented in common 
ele but as it is in reality in itſelf. 

a otwithſtanding therefore in common 4 
| guage, our paſſions and the effects of them are 
very uſefully diſtinguiſhed from our reaſon, I 
have here e 5 r that all the af 

orders 
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orders of human nature are preciſely the dif- 
| orders of human reaſon, and that all the per- 
| ſection or imperfection of our paſſions is no- 
thing elſe but the perfection or imperfection 
of our reaſon. 

And we may as well think, that judgment, 
| prudence, diſcretion, are things different from 
our reaſon, as that humour, temper, approba- 
tion, or exertion; are really different from our 
reaſon 

For as it is a 10 Earl of EY ie 
denominates its actions to be prudence, judg= 
ment, and diſeretion; ſo it is a wrong exerciſe 

of reaſon that denominates its actions to be Au- 
mour, temper, and caprice. 

And it would be as abſurd to condemn hu- 
mour and caprice, if they were not the ac- 
tions and operations of reaſon, as to commend 
a prudence and diſcretion.that were the effects 
of an irrational principle. 

Our follies therefore and abſurdities of every 
kind are as neceſſarily to be aſcribed to our 
reaſon, as the „irt, immediate, and fole cauſe 
of them, as our wiſdom and diſcretion are to 
be aſcribed to it in that degree. 

The difference between reaſon aſſenting to 
the properties of a /quare, and reaſon ading in 

motions of deſire or averſion, is only this, 
that in the latter caſe, it is reaſon acting under 

a: ſenſe of its own good or ev]; in the for- 
mer caſe, it is reaſon «Qing under a ſenſe of 
magnitude. 

And as the relations of magnitude, as they 
are the objects of our reaſon, are only the ob- 


bs | jects 


| 
| 
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jeg of i its "afſent or ent; ſo ge 


as they are objects of our reaſon, are only the 


objects of its dz efre or averfion: deen 


3 ſent or diſſent, in matters of ſpeculation, whe- 
ther rigbt or wrong, is ſolely the act of our 
reaſon; fo deſire or averſion, in human life, 


whether right or ng, uns over ern 


our reaſon. . 


All the good thawefore, chat there ix in wy 
of the deſires or averſions of mere natural 
man, is the good of our reaſon; and all the 
evil or blindneſs that there is in any of our 


 patſions, is ſolely the evil and blinde of our 


reaſon, TX 

ue love: e eee 
aperations procetding from mere nature alone 
de note nothing elſe but our reaſon acting in a 
certain manner; juſt as prudence, diſcretion, 
and judgment when conſidered as our own 
abilities, or ſtren gth, denote nothing elfe but 
our reaſon acting in a certain manner. 

Me often ſay, that our paſſions deceive us 


or perſuade us; but this is ho more ſtrictly ſo, 


han when we ſay, our intereſt deceived, or a 
ribe blinded us. For bribes and intereſt ate 


not active principles, nor have any power of 


deception; it is only our reaſon that gives then 
a a mes and reaped un 0 a 3 


It is juſt fo. GAs we call md deteĩt of 
our paſſions : They meddle with us no more 
than bribes meddle with us; but that pleaſur- 
able perception, which is ro be found in cer- 


tain ä is by our n mo 
e | ; 8 . 
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red to that better ood, which we might ex- 
pet from a ſelf- denial. 

We ſay again, that our paſſions paint things 
in falſe eto, and preſent to our minds vain 
appearances | of happineſs. 

But this is no more ſtrictly true, than * 
we 355 our imagination forms caſtles in the 
air. For the imagination ſignifies no diſtinct 
faculty from our reaſon, but ny reaſon act- 
ing upon our awn ideas. 

So when'our paſſions are ſaid to give falſe 
colours to things, or preſent vain appearances 
of happineſs, it is only our reaſon acting upon 
its own ideas of good and evil, juſt as it acts 
upon its own ideas of architecture, in form- 
ing caſtles in the air. 

Zo that all hat which we call different fa- 
culties of the ſoul, tempers and paſſions of the 
heart, ſtrictly ſpeaking means nothing elſe, 
but the various acts and operations of one 
and the fame rational principle, which has 
different names, according to the objects that 
it acts upon, and the manner of its acting. 
In ſome things it is called ſpeculative, in 
others it is called practical reaſon. And we 
may as juſtly think our ſpeculative reaſon is a 
different faculty from our practical reaſon, as 
that our tempers, averſions, or likings, are 
not as fully and ſolely to be aſcribed to our 
reaſon, as ſyllogyſms and demonſtrations. 
It was as truly reaſon that made Medea kill 
ber children, that made Cato kill himſelf, that 
made Pagans offer human ſacrifices to idols; 
i made Epicurus deny 4 e. Ma- 
liomet 
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3 homet pretend a a revelation ; that made ſome . 
men ſceptics, others bigots; ſome enthuſiaſts, 
others profane; that made Hobbes aſſert all 


religion to be human invention, and Spingſa 


to declare trees, and ſtones, and animals, to 


be parts of God; that makes free-thinkers 
deny freedom of will, and fataliſts exhort to 
a reformation of manners; that made Yaux a 


conſpirator, and Ludlow a regicide; that made 


Muggleton a fanatic, and Rocheſter a libertine : 

It was as truly human reaſon, that did all 

theſe things, as it is human reaſon that de- 
monſtrates mathematical propoſitions, _ 


Medea and Cato acted as truly according to 


the judgment of their reaſon at that time, as 
the confeſſor that chuſes rather to ſuffer than 


| deny his faith, 


And the FRAccehce between them 7 not 
confiſt in this, that one power or faculty of 
the mind acted in one of them, and another 


faculty or power of the mind acted in an- 


other; that is, that reaſon acted in one of 


them, and paſſion in another; but purely 1 in 


the different ſtate of their reaſon. For had 


not Medea and Cato thought it beſt to do what 


they did, at the time they did it, they would | 
no more have done it, than the confeſſar 


A « 


"would chuſe to ſuffer rather than deny his 


faith, unleſs he had judged it beſt ſo to do. 


It may indeed be well enough ſaid in com- 


mon language, that paſſion made Medea and 
Cato to do as they did, juſt as it may be ſaid 
of a man that affirms a Plenum, or holds any 
" ſpeculative abſurdity, that it is blindneſs, or pre- 

. _ . 
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judice, that keeps him. in it. Not as if blind-- 
neſs and prejudice were powets or faculties of. 
his mind, but as they ſignify the 2/ fate of _ 
his reaſon. Juſt fo the paſſions may be ſaid 
to govern men in their actions, not as if they 
were powers of the mind, but as they denote 
the diſordered ſtate of reaſon. And whenever 
any thing is imputed to the ſtrength and vio- 5 
lence of our paſſions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it on- 
ly means the weakneſs and low condition. of 
our reaſon at that time. 

For reaſon governs us as fully, when our 
actions and tempers are ever ſo bad, as it 
does when our actions and tempers ate ſound 
and good. And the only difference is, that 
reaſon acting well governs in the one caſe, 

and reaſon acting ill governs in the other. 

Juſt as it is the ſame reaſon that ſometimes 
judges ſtrictly right, which at other times 
judges exceeding Wrong, in matters of ſpe- ; 
culation. 

When therefore we fay, hit reaſon governs. 
the paſſions, it means no more, in ſtrict truth, 
than that reaſon governs itſelf; that it acts 
with deliberation and attention, does not 
yield to its firſt judgments or opinions, but 
uſes ſecond, and third thoughts. 5 

So that guarding againſt the paſſ ons is only. 
guarding againſt its own firſt judgments and. 
opinions, that is, guarding againſt itſelf. 

To all this it perhaps, be objected.” 
that our paſſions High tempers ariſe from bodily © 


motions, and depend very much upon the ſtate. 
| of « our 5 and animal ſpirits, and that there 


: 


g fore 
. 
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fore Ni e's 46 wd their commotions cans 
not be attributed to our reaſon, _ 

It is readily granted, that the body — this 
ſhare in our paſſions and tempers: But then 
the ſame thing muſt be granted of the body in 
all the acts and operations of the mind. 9 
that if our defires and averſions cannot be 

imputed to our reaſon, as it, acts, becauſe of 
the joint operation of the animal ſpirits. in 
them; no more can ſyllogiſms and demon- 
ſtrations be attributed to our reaſon, as its 
operations, becauſe the operation of bodily 
ſpirits- concurreth in the forming, of them. 
For the moſt- abſtract thought, and calm 
© ſpeculation of the mind, has as truly the con- 
currence, and conjunct operation of bodily 
fſpirits, as our ſtrongeſt, deſires or averſions. 
And it is as much owing to the ſtate of the 
body, that ſuch ſpeculations are what they 
are, as it is owing to the ſtate of the body, 
that ſuch paſſions are what they are. „ 

For the motions of the bodily ſpirits. are 
inſeparable from, and according to the ſtate 
and action of the mind: When reaſon is in 
ſpeculation of a trifle, they concur but aue 
When reaſon ſpegulates intenſely, their ope- 
ration is inoregſed. And ſometimes the at- 
tention of the mind is ſo great, and has ſo 
engaged and called in all the animal ſpirits io 
| its aſſiſtance, that the operations of our ſenſes 

are ſuſpended, . and we neither ſee, nor feel, 
till the attention of the mind. has let the ſpi- 
rĩts return to all the 7 12 the a "Pp 
Now 
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Naw: will any one ſay, * theſe intenſa 
0 leſs the acts of the mind; becauſe 

; they have a greater concurrence of bodily ſpi- 
tits, than when it is acting with inder ne, 
and ſo has a leſſer quantity of bodily. ſpirits? 
| Yak: this: might as well be ſaid, as to ſay, 
chat the aſſent or diſſent, in ſpeculation, is 
the act of our reaſon; but liking or diſliking, 
loving or hating, are not ſo the acts of our 
reaſon, becauſe they have a greater concur- 
rence, and different motions of bodily ſpirits. 

For, as the mind is in a different ſtate when 
it deſires good, or fears evil, from what it is 
when, it only compares two triangles; ſo the 
mot ions or, coneurrence of the bodily. ſpirits- 
have only,/uch-a- difference, as is ſtrictly cor- 
reſpondent to theſe two ſtates of the mind. 
They act and join as much in comparing the 
triangles, as in the deſire of good, or fear of 
evil. And the, mind:1s juſt ſo much governed 

by the body, in its paſſions, as it is er rot 
buy it in its calmeſt contemplations. 

For as the gentle quiet operation of / ke 
animal ſpirits, is then ſtrictly correſpondent, 
and entirely owing, to the ſtate and action of 
the mind; ſo in all our paſſions, the ſtrong. and 
inetreaſed motion of the animal ſpirits is then 
ſtrictly correſpondent, and Ente m— to 

the ſtate and action of the mind. 

; Ho! that reaſon is neither more nor leſs the- 
agent in alf our tempers and paſſions, than 
it is in out moſt dry and ſedate ſpeculations. 
3 may, and often does happen, that a man 
may have as great an eagernels and'1 Impatience 
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in the ſolving a Anden problem, as 
another hath to obtain any great yay or 
avoid any great evil. ; 
But may it therefore be aid, that it is not 
readies that ſolves, or defires to ſolve the pro- 
blem, becauſe the bodily ſpirits are ſo active 
in it? | 
Ae word; if our paſſions and tempers : 
might not be imputed to our reaſon, as its 
own genuine acts and operations, becauſe 
they have ſuch a concurrence of bodily ſpi- 
rits, neither could arguing, or reaſoning be 
attributed to our reaſon, as its proper act and 
operation, becauſe in all argumentation the 
bodily ſpirits are neceſſarily employed; and 
the better and cloſer the reaſoning is, the 
more they are excited and employed. 
If it ſhould farther be objected, that reaſon 
s only righit reaſon, and therefore cannot be 
ſaid to act or operate, but where, and ſo far 
as right reaſon a&ts. 
This is as abſurd as to ſay, that love ſigni- 6 
fies only pure love, and hatred juſt hatred ; 
and that therefore a man cannot be ſaid to 
love or hate, but when, and ſo far as his love 
is pure, and his hatred juſt. | 
To draw now ſome plain conſequences 
from. the foregoing account. 
Firſt: If reaſon be, as above repreſented, the 
univerſal agent in the natural man; if all the 
difference among /uch men, either in ſpecu- 
lation or practice, is only ſuch a difference as 
reaſon makes, then nothing can be more ex- 
travagant, than to affirm _ thing n | 
| | the 


> 
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the degree of perfection or imperfection of 
reaſon as common to man. It is as wild and 
romantic as to pretend to ſtate the meaſure of 
folly and wiſdom, of fear and courage, of 
pride and humility, of good humour and ill 
humour common to mankind: For as theſe 
ſtates of the mind are only ſo many different 
ſtates of reaſon; ſo no uncertainty belongs to 
them, but what, in the Gee degree, belongs 
to reaſon. 

Secondly: Gin that all matters of reli- 
gion 1 be agreeable. to right, unprejudiced 

reaſon ;- yet this could be no ground for re- 
ceiving nothing in religion, but what human 
reaſon could prove to be neceſſary; for human 
reaſon is no more r:g/it unprejudiced reaſon, 
than a ſinner is Anleſs, or a man an angel. 

Granting again, that a man may go a great 
way towards rectify ing his reaſon, and laying 
aſide its prejudices ; yet no particular man can 
be a better Judge of the rectitude of his un 
reaſon, than he is of the rectitude of his own 
ſelf- love, the ſagacity of his own under tanding. 
the brightneſs of his own parts, the juſtneſs 
of his own eloguence, and the depen of his 
own Judgment. 

For there is nothing to 3 bmi in 2 
have, in the opinion of his wn merit, wit, 
judgment, and eloquence, but what has the ſame 
power to deceive him in the opinion of his 
own reaſon. And if, as our author ſays, it be 
the fate of moſt ſects to be fondeſt of their ugh- 
SEO *, none ſeem ſo inevitabi 0 W 0 to 
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this fatality, as thoſe whoſe religion is to 
have no form, but ſuch as it receives from 
their own' hearts. F 
__ - Thirdly: A man that has his religion to 
cChuſe, and with this previous privilege, that 
he need not allow any thing to be matter of 
religion, but what his own right reaſon can 
prove to beſo, is in as fair a way to be govern- 
ed by his paſſions, as he that has his condition of 
life to chuſe, with the liberty of taking that 
which his own right reaſon direfts him to. 

Does any one ſuppoſe now, that nothing 
but 77ght'reaſon would direct him in the choice 
of his condition? Or that he would make the 

berter choice, becauſe he proceeded upon this 
maxim, that nothing could be right, but that 
which was agreeable to his own reaſon ? Or 
that his tempers, his prejudices, his ſclf-love, 
his paſſions, his partiality, would have no 
influence 'upon his choice, becauſe he had 


reſigned himſelf up to his own right reaſon ? 


For as our choiceof a condition of life 1s not 
a matter of ſpeculation, but of good and evil, 
ſo however it is recommended to our reaſon, 
it chiefly excites our paſſions. And our choice 
will be juſt as reaſonable, as our tempers and 
-paſſions are. And he that is made the moſt 
poſitive of the ſufficiency of his own right 
reaſon, will be the moſt likely to be governed 
by the blindneſs of his own paſſions. 


= Nom it is juſt the ſame in the choice of a 


religion, as in the choice of a condition of 
liſe: As it is not a matter of ſpeculation, but 
of good and evil, fo if it is left to be ſtated and 
„„ determined 


Td 

determined by our own reaſon, it rather ap- 
peals to our 7empers, than employs our reaſon; 
and to refign ourſelves up to our own reaſon to 
tell us what ought, orought not to be a matter 
of religion, is only reſigning ourſelves up to 


our tempers to take what we /ie, and re- 


fuſe what we diſſike in religion. 

For it is not only natural and eaſy for als? 
who believes that nothing can be a part of 
religion but what his reaſon can prove ne- 
ceſſary to be ſo, to take that to be fully prov- 
ed, which is only mightily libed, and all that 
to be entirely contrary to reaſon, which is on- 
ly vaſtly contrary to his Zempers ; this, I ſay, 
is not only natural and eaſy to happen, but 
ſcarce poſſible to be avoided, 


In a word: When /e/f- have is a proper ar- 


%% 1 


bitrator betwixt a man and his adverſary ; - 


when revenge is a juſt judge of meekneſs; 


when pride is a true lover of humility; when 
falſehood is a teacher of truth; when luſt is a 


faſt friend of chaſtity; when the #e ſh leads 


to the ſpirit; when Jenfualir delights in ſelf- 


denial ; when partiality is a promoter of 


equity; when the palate can taſte the differ- 
_ ence between fin and holineſs; when the hand 
can feel the truth of a propoſition ; then may 


human reaſon be a proper arbitrator between 


God and man, the ſole, final, juſt judge of 


all that ought, or ought not to be matter of 


a holy divine and heavenly religion. 


Lafily ; If this be the ſtate of reaſon, as has | 


been fully proved, then to pretend that our 
reaſon 1s too perfect to be governed by any 


thing 


1 


: 
4 * 
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thing but its own light, i is the "RO extrava- 


gance, as to pretend that our love is ro pure 
to be governed by any thing but its own incli- 


nations, our hatred, 200 fuſt to be governed by 
any thing but its own motions, - For if all 


that is baſe and criminal in love, all that is 


unjuſt and wicked in hatred, is ſtrictly and 


' ſolely to be imputed to our reaſon ; . no 


Perfection can be aſcribed to our "reaſon, but 
ſuch as is to be aſcribed to our love and ha- 
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STAGE ENTERTAINMENT. 


MI Am ſenſible that the Title of this little Book 

1 & will, to the Generality of People, ſeem too 

K high a Flight; that it will be looked upon 

*X as the Effect of a fanatical Spirit, carrying 

Matters higher than the Sobriety of Religion requires. 

I have only one Thing to-aſk of ſuch People, that they 

will ſuſpend their Judgment for a while, and be content 

to read ſo ſmall a Treatiſe as this is, before they paſs any 

Judgment, either upon the Merits of che Subject, or the 
Temper of the Writer. 

Had a Petſon, ſome Years ago, in this 7 AAP, Popery, | 
wrote againſt the Morſpip of Images, as a Worſhip abſo- 
lutely unlawful, our Anceſtors would have looked u upon 
bim as a Man of a very irregular Spirit. Nov it is poſ- 
ſible for the preſent Age to be as much miſtaken in their 
Pleaſures, as the former were in their Devetions, and that 
the allowed Diverſions of theſe Times, may be as great 
a Contradiction to the moſt eſſential Doctrine of Chriſti- 
Apes. ; All therefore that 1 # #54 is only a little Free- 
thinking upon this Subject; and that People will not as 
blindly reject all Reaſon, when it examines their Plea- 


ſures, as ſome blindly rejrct all Reaſon, when it examines Go 


the Nature of their Devotions. . 

It is poſſible that ſomething that is called a Diverſion, 
may be as contrary to the whole Nature of Religion, as 
* invented re * perhaps more dangerous 
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66 coe et cr . with it. As the Worſhip of 8 
was a great Sin, though under a Pretence of Piety, fo 
the Entertainment of the Sta 2 may be very linful, though 
it is only intended as a Piverſion. | 
For if the Worſhip of Images did not ceaſe to be ſin- 
ful, 4hough, it-was intended for pious Purpaſcs, N 3 
be gfeat "Weakn nels to imagipe, that the En g ment 
of the Stage cannot be any great Sin, becauſe it 1s fs Snly 
uſed as a Diverſion. 

Yer this is a Way: of reaſqning that a great many 
People fall into: They ſay, Diverſions are lawful; 3 that 
the S/age-is only.a Diverſion z that People go to it with- 
out meaning ahy Harm, arid therefore there can be no 
Sin in it. 

But if theſe People were to hear a Man ſay, that Re- 

gion + is lawful; that the Worſhip of Images was an Att 


of Religion; tr he uſed Images as a Means' of- religious 


Devotion, and. therefore. there could be no Sin in it; they 
would mi muy lament the 'Bigotry and Blindneſs of his 
Mind. urely this is as wiſe and reaſonable, as for 
A Perſon bf Lay, I go to a Play only as to a Diverſion: 


IF mean no 'Harm, and therefore there can he no Sin in 


it. For if Practices may be exceeding finful, though 

they are intended for pious Ends, certainly Practices may 

be very abominable, though, they are only uſcd LE Di. 
verſions. 

When therefore we condemn the Blindneſs * foi 

Chriſtian Countries, for conforming to ſuch grols Cor- 

Tuptions f Religion, we ſhould do well to remember, 


that they have thus much to be pleaded in their Excuſe, 


that what they do is under a Notion of Piety; that it is 


in n to the . both of Church and State, 


TE T7 1 
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—— uu! Divenſon is the ſame Abſurdity in Reli- 

PE: as a Corrupt N orſpip, and it ſneus the ſame Blind- 
neſs 6f Mind; and Corruption of Heart, whether we fin 
againſt God in the Church,” or in our Claſets, or in the 
Play-Houje: If there is anything contrary to Religion in 
any of theſe places, it brings us under the ſame Guilt. 
There may perhaps bei this difference, that God = 
be leſs Güplesſed with ſuch Corruptions asd wE²E co 

with through-a blind Devotion, than with ſuch as we in- 
dulge ourſelves in through a Wantonnels 0 Mind, and 
a Fondnels for Diverſions. Wil be 
0: The Matter therefore ſtands thus: If it ſhould appear 
that the Stage Enteriainment is entirdiy ſiaful; that it is 
contrały ro more Doctrines of Scriptute than the Wor- 
hip of Images then it follows, that all who defend it, 
and rake: their Share of it, are in the {ame State as they 
who worſhip Images, -and defend Drunkenneſs and Ta- 
ten petance. For to defend or ſupport any ſinful Di- 
verſiop, is the ſame Thingras ſupporting or defending any 
other HHHl. Practice. It therefore as much concerns us 
to Know) whether our Diverfions: are reaſonable, and con- 
formable to Religion, as to know whether our Religion 
be teaſdnable and conformable to Truth. For if we allow 
durſelves in Diverſions that are contrary to Religion, we 
are in no 2 mn; thoſe Wok er- eg is con- 1 
trary to Pruth. s 28 it 

I have net the Woihip. of Magd, W 56 
is ſo:great a Corruption in Religion, ſo contrary to Scrip- 
turdpinnd=fo juſtly abhorred by all»!tthe Reformed 
Churches; that the Reader may hence learn what he is to 
think of binſelf, if the Stage is ever his Diverſion: For 
Jam folly” perſuaded, that he will here find Arguments 
againſt the Sage, as ſtrong and plain as any that can be 
urged againſt the Worſhip of mages, or any other Corrup- 
tion of the moſt corrupt Religion pt outer? 
Letlit therefore be obſetved, that the Stage is not here 
condemned as ſome other Divetſions, becauſe? they are 
dangerous, and likelyto be Occaſions of Sing but that it 
is code mned, as 2 and Lewdneſs, as Lying 
and Profanoneſs are to be condemned, not as 9 | 
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5 that may only. be the Occaſion of Sin, bak. boeh as are 


in their own Nature groſly ſinfuu. 

Lou go to hear a Play: I tell you that you go to hear 
Ribaldry and Profaneneſs ; that you entertain your Mind 
with extravagant Thoughts, wild:Rants, blaſphemous Speeches, 
wanton Amours, profane Jeſts, and impure Paſſions. If you 
aſk! me, Where is the Sin of all this? You may as well 
aſk me, Where is the Sin of Swearing. and Lying? For it 
ia not only a Sin againſt this or that particular Text of 
Seripture, but it is a Sin againſt the whole! Nature and 
Spare: of our Religion. 

It is a Cofitradiction to all Chain eien and to 
all the Methods of arriving at it. For can any one think 
that he has a true Chriſtian Spirit, that his Heartis changed 
as it ought to be, that he is born again of God, whilſt 
he is diverting himſelf with the Lewdneſs, Impudence, 
Profaneneſs, and impure Diſcourſes of the Stage? Can 
he think that he is endeavouring to be holy as Chriſt is 
holy, to live by his Wiſdom, and be full of his Spirit, 
{a long as he allows himſelf in ſuch an Entertainment ? 
For there is nothing in the Nature of Chriſtian Holineſs, 
but what is all contrary to the whole Spirit and Temper 
of this Entertainment. That Diſpoſition of Heart which 
is to take pleaſure in the various Repreſentations of the 
Stage, is as directly contrary to that Diſpoſition of Heart 


which Chriſtianity requires, as Revenge. is contrary to 


Meekneſs, or Malice to Gobd- will. Now that which is 
rhus contrary to the whole Nature and Spirit of Religion, 
is certainiy much more condemned, than that r is 
only contrary to ſome particular Part of it. 
But this is plainly the Caſe of the Stage: Ie, is an En- 
tertainment that conſiſts of lewd, impudent, profane Diſ- 
courſes, and as ſuch, is contrary to the whole Nature of 
our Religion. For all the Parts of Religion, or its whole 
Nature has only this one Deſign, to give us Purity of 
Heart, to change the Temper and Taſte of our Souls, and 
 Alkus-with/ ſuch holy Tempers, as may make us fit to 
ve with God in the Society of pure and glorious Spirits. 
An Entertainment therefore which applies to the Cor- 


| _ of our Nature, . awakens. our diſordered 
; — 5 
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Paſſions, and teaches to reliſh Lewdaels, immoral Rant 
and Profaneneſs, is exceeding ſinful, not only as it is a 
Breach of ſome particular Duty, but as it contradicts the 
whole Nature, and oppoſes every Part of our Religion. 

For this Diverſion, which conſiſts. of ſuch Diſcourſes. 
as theſe, injures us in a very different manner from. other 
fins. For as Diſcourſes are an Application to our whole. 
Soul, as they entertain the Heart, and awaken and em- 
ploy all our Paſſions, ſo they more fatally undo all that 
Religion has done, than ſeveral other Sins. For as 
Religion conſiſts in a right Turn of Mind; ; 686 it is a State 
of the Heart; ſo whatever ſupports a quite contrary Turn 
of Mind and State of the Heart, has all the . 
to Religion that it can poſſibly have. 

St. Jobn ſays, Hereby we know that he abideth i in us, by 
the Spirit <obich he hath given us. There is no other 
certain Sign of our belonging to Chriſt 3. every other 
Sign may deceive us : all the external Parts of Religion. 
may be in vain; it is only the State of our Mind andSpirit 
that is a certain Proof that we are in a true State of Chtiſ- 
tianity. And the Reaſon is plain, becauſe Religion has 
no other End than to alter our Spirit, and give us new. 
Diſpoſitions of Heart, ſuitable to its Purity and Holineſs. 
That therefore which immediately applies to our Spirit, 
which ſupports a wrong Turn of Mind, which betrays, 
our Hearts into impure Delights, deſtroys all our Reli- 
gion, becauſe it deſtroys that Turn of Mind and Spirit, 
which is the ſole End and Deſign of all our Religion. 

When therefore you are aſked, Why is it unlawful to 
ſwear? You can anſwer, Becauſe it is contrary to the Third 
Commandment, But if you are aſked, Why is it unlaw- 
ful to uſe the Entertainment of the Stage? You can carry. 
your anſwer farther, Becauſe it is an eee, that 
is contrary to all the Parts, the whole Nature of Religion, 
and contradicts every holy Temper which the Spirit of 
Chriſtianity requires. So that if you live in the uſe of 
this Diverſion, you have no Grounds to hope wat Ihe 
have the Spirit and Heart of a Chriſtian, _ 

Thus ſtands the firſt Argument againſt the Stage +. It 
has all the Weight in it, that the whole Weight of Reli- 
gion can give to any Argument. | 8 
A 4 | If 


. | * * 8, ] | 
If. op are only for the Form of Religion, you, may take 
the N. | 


abher the Stage, as to ſeck to Got, and pray for the 
Guidance 0 hi holy Spirit. E&S c ICE, AIG. 53 2 
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282tondly. Let ite next Argument agazuſt the Stage be 


riker” fföm its manlfeſt cogttatſety to. this important 
F er Serre £57 l e e ele, Þro- 
e of yur e, Fir e lee, ee 
of etffying,” bat if thay miniſter Grace to the Heaters. And 
grieve not eh Spirit 'of God, whereby ye are ſeated is 
P 270000! TIO Tents! 
_ VHere we ſee, tat af corrupt and nedifying' Commu- 
nication is abſolutely HAful, and forbidden in Scripture, 
för this Reaſon, becauſe" it grievey the Hah Spirit, and 
ſepatates Him from us. But if it be thus unlawful to 
babe any cortupt Communication of our; own, can ve 
think ir la wful to goto Places fer apart for that Purpoſe; 
to give 6ur Money, and bite Perſons to corrupt our Hearts 
"with i Diſcourſes; and inflame all the diforderly Paſſions 
our Nature? We have the Authority of Scripture to 
dfitin, that coil Comppunication corrupts 370d Manners, and 
chat bel ing Diſcourſes grieve tht Holy Spitit., 
No the Third Commandment is not more Plain, and. 
eiprets againlt $toearing, than this DoQrine is Plain and 
poſirivEapainitigomng to the Play Hole. Ik you Thould 
tee a Pellon that ackhowledges the Third Commandment 
to pe a divine Protybition aga'nft Swearing, yet going 
8 a Fuſe, 6d piving lis Meng to'Petfons who were 
lere met ro Carſe and Swenr in fine Language, and in- 
vent Mica Oaths and "Inprecations, would you not 
think him mad in the higheſt Degree? Now confider 
whether there be a lefs Degree of Madneſs in going to 
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Play Houſe. Tau own that God has called you to 


keit Purity! of Converſation ; that you are forbid all 


feels Difcaurſe, abd filly Teſtings, a euptelely as you 
Are forbid Swearrng; and that you are told to let no corrupt 
Communication proceed out of your Mouth, but ſuch as 1s 
good, for the Uſe” of edifying : And yet you go to a Houſe 
Jet apart for corrupt Communication: You hire Perſons 

+ ; 7 #3$%-4 2 > 7 AIP Wi, to 
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to e you with all manner of Ribaldry, Profantmeſs, 7 
Rant, and Impuriꝶ of Diſcourſe, who are to preſent | 
you with vile Thoughts, lewd Imaginations, in fine 
Languagt, and to make wicked, vain, and impure Diſcourſe 
more lively and affecting, than you could poſſibly have 
it in any ill. COmpany. Now is not this Sinning with as 
high a Hand, and as groſsly offending againſt plain Doc- 
trines of Scripture, as if you were to give your __ to 
be entertained with Mafcal Oaths and Curſel? ä 

Lou might reaſonably think that VHoman very ridieus 
Jous in her Piety, that durſt not ſwear herſelf, but ſhould 
nevertheleſs frequent Places to hear Oatbs. But you may 
as juſtly think her very ridiculous in her Modeſty, who 
though ſhe dares not to ſay, or look, or do an immodeſt 
Thiog herſelf, ſhould yet give her Money to ſee Momen 
forget the Modeſiy of their Sex and talk impudeniiy in a 
Public Play- Houſe. If the Play. Houſe was filled with 
Rakes. and ill Momen, there would be nothing to be 
wondered at in ſuch an Aſſembly : For ſuch Perſons to be 
delighted with ſuch Entertainments, is as natural, as for 
any Auimal to delight in its proper Element. But for 
Perſons, who profeſs Purity and Holineſs; who would not 
be ſuſ pected of immodeſt or corrupt Communications, for 
them to came under the Roof of a Houſe devoted to ſuch 
il Purpoſes, and to be pleaſed Spectators of ſuch Actions 
and Diſcourſes, as are the Pleaſures of the moſt abandon- 
ed Yenons, for them to give their Money to be thus 
entertained, is ſuch a Contradiction to all Piety and Com- 
mon Senſe, as cannot be ſufficiently expoſed. | 
_ Conſider now, if you pleaſe, the Worſhip of Rieger 
You wonder that any People can be ſo blind, ſo regard- 
leſs of Sgripture, as to comply with ſuch a Devotion. 
It is indeed wonderful. But is it not as wonderful, that 
you ſhould ſeek and delight in an Entertainment made 
up of Lewdnels, Profancneſs, and allthe extravagant Rant 
of diſordered Paſſions, when the Scripture poſitively 
charges you to forbear- all corrupt Communication, as that 
which rieves the Holy Spirit, and ſeparates him from us? 
IV not this being S h˖ aand regardleſs of Seriptyre in as 
high a degree? For how can the Scripture ſpe#k higher, 
or plaineꝶ, or enforce is DoKtines with a more dreadful” 
11385 | Heben 
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Penalty, than ar which is here declared? For without 
the Holy Spirit of God, we are but Fl 1 ar of Chriſtians, 


and muſt die io our Sins. 
If it was ſaid in Sport, Forbear from all Image- 


Worſhip, becauſe it grieves and removes the Holy Spirit 
from you,:perkaps/you would think the Worſhippers of 
Images under greatet Blindneſs, and Corruption of Heart, 
chan they now are. But obſerve; that if you go to the 
Stage, you offend againſt Scripture in as high a degree as 


they, ho ſhould worſhip Images, though the Scriptures 


orb it as grievous to the Holy Spirit. 

If therefote LWwas to reſt here, I might fairly fay, that 
1 had proved the Stage to be as contrary to Scripture, as 
the Worſhip: of Images is contrary to the Second Com- 
mandment. Lou think it a ſtrange Contrariety, to ſce 
People on their Knees before an Image at a Time that 


_ the Heart and: Mind ſhould raiſe itſelf to God. But then, 
is it not as ſtrange a Contrariety, that a Perſon ſhould in- 


dulge himſelf in the lewd profane Diſcourſes of the Stage, 


Who ſhould have his Heart and Mind preſerved in the 


Wiſdom, the Purity, and Spirit of Religion ? For an 
Image is not ſo contrary to God, as Plays are contrary 
to me Wiſdom, the Purity, and the Spirit of Scripture. 
An Image is only contrary to God, as it has no Power 
or 7 but Plays ate contrary to Scripture, as the 
Devil is coatrary to God, as they are full of another Spi- 
rit and Temper. He therefore that indulges himſelf in 
the wicked Temper of the Stage, fins againſt as plain 
Scripture, and offends againſt more Doctrines of it than 

he. 9 uſes Images in his Devotions. 
I proceed now to a Third Argument againſt theStage. 
"When you ſee the Players acting with Life and Spirit, 
Men and Women equally bold in all Inſtances of Profane- 
neſs, Paſſion, and Immodeſty, I dare ſay you never ſuſ- 
pect any of them to be Perſons of Chriftian Piety. You 
cannot even in your Imagination, join Piety to ſuch 
Manners, and ſuch a Way of Life, Your Mind will no 
more allow you to join Piety with the Behaviour of the 
Stage, chag it will allow you to think wo and 2c to be 
ten. Andpthaps you had rather fee your Son chained to 
a e or your — driving a Plongb, than getting 
their 
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their Bread on the Stage, by admioiſtring in ſo ſcandalous 


a manner to the Vices and corrupt Pleaſures of the World; 
Let this therefore, be another Argument to. prove the 
Abſeluts, Unlawwfulneſs of going to a Play. For conſider 
with yourſelf, Is the Buſineſs of Players ſo contrary. to 
Piety, ſo inconſiſtent with the Spirit and Temper of a 
true Chriſtian, that it is next tora Contradiction to ſup : 
poſe them united, how then can you take yourſelf to he 
innocent, who delight in their Sins, and hire them to com: 
er,, 07 note op 1 1a 
Lou may make yourſelf a Partaker of other Men's Sins, 


by Negligence, and for want of reproving them: But 


certainly, if you ſtand by, and aſſiſt Men in their evil 
Actions, if you make their Vices. your Pleaſures and 
Entertainment, and pay your Money to be fo entertained; 
you make yourſelf a Partaker of their Sins in a very high 


degree; and conſequently it muſt be as unlawful to ga : 


to a Play, as it is unlawful to approve, encourage, afhit, 
and reward a Man for Renouncing a Chriſtian Life. 
Let therefore all Men and Women that go to a Play, 
aſk. themſelves this Queſtion; Whether it ſuits with their 
Religion to act the Paris that are there acted? Perhaps 
they would think this as inconſiſtent with that degree 
of Piety they profeſs, as to do the vileſt Things. But 
let them conſider, that it muſt be a wicked and unlawful 
Pleaſure to delight in any thing, that they dare not to 
do themſelves, Let them alſo conſider, that they are 
really afing thoſe Indecencies and Impieties themſelves, 


which they think is the particular Guilt of the Players. 


For a Petſon may very juſtly be ſaid to do that bimyelf, 
which he pays for the doing, and which is done for his 
Pleaſure. | | „ 

Lou muſt therefore, if you would be conſiſtent with 
yourſelf, as much abhor the Thoughts of being at a Play, 
as of being a Player yourſelf. For to think that you 


muſt abhor the one, and not the other, is as abſurd as _ 
ſuppoſe, that you mult be temperate yourſelf, but may 


aſſiſt, encourage, and reward other People for their Iu- 


temperance, The Buſineſs of a Player is profane, wicked, 


lewd, and immodeſt: To be any way therefore approving, 
aſſiſting, or encouraging him in ſuch a Way of Life, is as 
RR. _ evidently 


= t. l. 
| nn finfol, as! it is ſihful to aſſiſt and encoviage a 
Man in Sealing, or any other Wiekednefs, 2 mts 
This argumente is not-far-ferched; or founded in any 
Subtilities of Reaſoning, but is O plain and obvious, that 
che meaneſt capacity muſt needs underftand it. I may 
venture to challenge any one to ſheẽ me; that the Buſi- 
neſs of the Player's Is a more Chriſtian Employment than 
that of Robbers. For he muſt know very little of the 
Nature of Religion, that can look upon Luſt, Profane- 
neſs, and diſorderly Paſſions, to be leis contrary to Re- 
ligion; than theo taleing Money from the right Owner, 
Anda Perſon who devotes himſelf to this Employment, 
to get His Bread by gratifying the cotrupt Taſte of the 
World with wagton, wild, profane Diſcourſes, may be 
joſtiy ſuppoſed tb Rave a more corrupt Heart himſelf, 
than many a Man who-has taken nate Ways of a 
nieving his Wants... 2519 20 
peak to this Mattet with! thy a Plainnefs, Do: 
cauſe there is ſo plain [Reaſon for it, and becauſe I think, 
there is as much Juſtice and Tenderneſs in telling every 
AE that his Employment is abominably finfol; and 
inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian, as in telling the ſums 
Thipg to 8 50 As it ought to be reckoned no Sign 
of En nmiry or IIl-will, if 1 ſhould attempt to prove to 
MalefaFfers' the horrid: Nature of their Sins, and the 
Neceflity of a ſincere Repentance, ſo JI hope it will not 
be looked upon ab a Sign of ill Temper, or Anger at 
any particular Perſons, chat!] ſet the Bufineſs of Players 
among the moſt abominable Crimes. For it is with no 
other Intent, but that they chemſelves way avoid the 
dreadful Guilt of ſo wicked a Profeſſion, and that other 
People may not dare any longer to ſupport them im it. 
For it certainly concerns all People, who are not ſo 
void of Religion as to be Players themſelves, to be ſtrictly 
careful that they have no Share in the de of 0 n= 
| chriſtian s Fron þ 
_ = This we reckon very gpod/Reaſqning! in all cher Caſes, 
A Perſon that dares not Fea), thinks it equally ſinful to 


55 encourage Theft. Any one that abhors Perjury, or 


Murder, knows that he commits thoſe Sins, if he encou- 
trages other People in them. What therefore muſt we 
Ws 1 think 


[ 13 I 
think of ourſelves, if the 88 Draka Lads 
nels, Immodeſty, and wicked Rant of Plays, are Parts 
that we dare not act ourſelves, yet make it our Diverſion 
to. be delighted wich thoſe that lo, Shall, we think ours 
ſelves more enlightened, or more teaſonable, than thoſe 
that worthip Inagess The Second Commandqment cannot 
fright. them from the uſe of, Images, but it is becauſe 
they have bad A ſuperſtitious. Education, are taught to 
be 9 obedient, and have the Pretence of Piety for 
what they do. But all the groſſeſt Sins of the Stage can- 
not fright, us from i, though we ſee, the Sins, and have 
nothing to pretend for Compliance, but mere Idleneſs 
and Diverſion. 

If any one was to colle& all the 8 vain Devations, | 
which. poor miſtaken Creatures have paid to Images, it 
would ufficiencly juſtify our Abhorrence of them, and 
ſhew the Wiſdom, of the Reformation in aboliſhing the 
Uſe of them. But if, a Perſon was, to make a Collection 
of all the wicked, profane, blaſphemous, lewd, impu- 

dent, deteſtable Things, that are ſaid in the Play-Houſe 
_ only in one Seaſon, it would appear to be ſuch a Maſs of 
Sin, as would ſofficiently juſtify any one in ſaying, that 
the Buſineſs of Players is the moſt wicked and deteſtable 
Eile in the World. 

All People therefore who ever enter into cheir Houſe, 
or contribute the ſmalleſt Mite towards it, mult look 
ppon themſelves, as having been ſo far F riends to the 
molt powerful Intruments of Debauchery, and to be 
guilty of contributing to a bold, open, and. public Ex- 
_ercile of Impudence, Impurity, wg Profaneneſs. When 
Ve encourage any good Deſign, either with our Conſent, 
our Money, or Preſence, we are apt to take a great deal 
of Merit to ourſelves; we preſently conclude that we are 
Partakers of all chat is good and praiſe-worthy. in it, of 
all the Benefit that ariſes from it, becauſe we are Contri- | 
butors towards it. A Man does not think that he has no 
Share in ſome public Charity, becauſe he is but one in ten 
thouſand that contributes towards it; but if it be a re- 
ligious Charity, and attended with great and happy Effects, 
his Conſcience tells him that he is a Sharer of all that great 
Good to which he contributes. Now let this 3 
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Wande ought to judge of the Guilt of encouraging any 


thing rhat is bad, either with our Conſent, our Money, 
or our Preſence.” We muſt not conſider huw much our 


e Part contributes towards it, nor how much leſs we 
contribute than ſeveral thouſands of other People, but we 
muſt look at the whole tbing in itſelf, and whatever there 


w e Evil in it, or Whidtever Evil ariſes from i it, we muſt 


To 20 Evil. Thus it is hat” we e hope and Jelire to partake 


of the Merit of all good Deſigns, which we any way 


' Counreniance and encourage; and thus it is that the Guilt 
of all wicked things, which we countenance. and alſiſt, 
will certainly be laid to our Charge. | 

To proceed now to a fourth Argument. When 1 


conſider Churches, and the Matter of Divine Service, 1 
it confiſts of holy Readings, Prayers, and beine 
to Piety, there is Reafon to think, that the Houle of 

God is a natural Means of promoting Piety and Religion, 
and rendering Men devour, and ſenſible of their Duty to 
God. The very Nature of Divine Aſſemblies, thus carried 
on, has this direct Tendency: I aſk you whether this is not 
very plain, that Churches thus employed ſhould have this 
Effect? Conſider therefore the Play-Houſe, and the 


Matter of the Entertainment there, as it conſiſts of Love- 


Tntripues, blaſphentous Paſſions, profane Diſcourſes, lewd 


_ Dieſer pen, filthy Feſts, and all the moit extravagant 


Rant of wanton profligate Perſons of both Sexes, heating 
and inflaming one another with all the Wantenneſs of 
Addreſs,” the Immodey of Motion, and Lewdneſs of 
Thought, that Wit can invent; conſider, I ſay, whe- 
ther it be not plain, that a Houle fo employed is as cer- 


 tainly ſerving the Cauſe of Immorality and Vice, as the 
Houſe of God is ſerving the Cauſe of Piczy? For what is 


there in our Church Service that ſhews it to be «/ef4l to 
Piety and Holineſs, what is there in Divine Worſhip to 
correct and amend the Heart, but what is directly con- 
trary to all that is doing in the Play- Houſe? So that one 


may with the ſame Aſſurance affirm, that the Play. Houſe, 
not only when ſome very profane Play is on the Stage, 
burt in its daily common Entertainments, is as certainly the 
| Hauſe of the * as the Church is the Houſe of God. 


For 
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For nd the Devil be not profeſſedly worhipped: by 
Hymas directed to him, yet moſt that is there ſung is 
to 15 Service; he is there obeyed and pleaſed in as certain 
a manner, as God is worſhipped and honoured in the 
h 577. | 
You muſt eaſily ſee, thar the 8 et the Play: 
Houſe is not the Effect of any particular Temper, or 
Weakneſs of Mind; that it is not an uncertain Canjecture, 
or religious Whimſy; but it is a Judgment founded as plainly 
in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, as when it is affirmed, 
that the Houfe of God is of Service to Religion: And 
he that abſolutely condemns the Play- Houſe, as wicked 
andof acorrupting Nature, proceeds upon as much Trurk 
and Certainty, as he that abſolutely commends the Houſe 
of Cod, as holy and tending to promote Piety. 
When therefore any one pretends to vindicate the Sage 
to you, as a proper Entertainment for holy and religious 
Perſons, you ought to reject the Attempt with as much 
Abhorrence, as if he ſhould offer to ſhew you, that our 
Church Service was rightly formed for thoſe Perſons to 
join in, who are devoted to the Devil. For to talk of the 
Lawfulneſs and Uſefulneſs. of the Stage is full as abſurd, 
and contrary to the plain Nature cf Things, as to talk 
of the Unlawfulneſs and Miſchief of the Service of the 
Church. He therefore that tells you, that you may ſafely 
go to the Play-Houſe, as an innocent uſeful. Entertain- 
ment of your Mind, commits the ſame Offence againſt 
Common Senſe, as F he ſhould tell you, that it was dange- 
rous to attend at Divine Service, and that its Prayers and 
Hymns were great Pollutions of the Mind. 
For the Matter and Manner of Stage Entertainments are 
as undeniable Proofs, and as obvious to Common Senſe, 
that the Houle belongs to the Devil, and is the Place of 
his Honour, as the Matter and Manner of Church Service 
prove that the Place is appropriated to God 13! 
Obſerve. -therefore, that as you do not. want the 
Aſſiſtance | of any one to ſhew you the Uſe fulneſs and 
Advantage of Divine Service, becauſe the thing is plain, 
and ſpeaks for itſelf, ſo neither, on the other hand, need 
you any one to ſhew the Un/awfuineſs and Miſchief of 
the Stage, becauſe there the thing is egually plain, and 
| ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks for itſelf. So thatlyou ate to confider yourſelr as 25 
| having the ſame Aſfurance, that tlie Stage is wicked, and 
to be abhorred and avoided” by all Chriſtians, as you 
Have that the Service of the Church is holy, and to be 
ſought after by all Lovers of Holineſs. Conſider there: 
Fore; that your Conduct, with relation to the Stage, is 
not a Matter of Nicety, or ſcrupulous Exatiteſs, | bur that 
_ you are as certain that you do wrong is as notorious a 
manner, when you go to the ''Play-Heonſe, as you are 


certain that you do right, when you go to Church. 
No it is of mighty Uſe to conceive Things in Apis 


manner, and to ſee them as they are in their own Nature. 
Whilſt you conſidef the Play-Houſe only as a Place of 


Diverſion, it may perhaps give no Offence to your Mind, 
there is nothing ſhockiug. in the Thought of it; but if 
vou would lay afide this Name of it for a while, and 


conſider it in its own Nature, as it really is, your would 
find that you are as much deceived, if you confidet the 
' Play-Houſe as only a Place of Diverſion, as you would be, 
f Toh confidersd the acute of God only : as 4 place of 
Labour. ö 

1 you are exhib to go to a ws either 
{Nome your own Inclination, or from the Deſire of a 
Friend, fancy that you was aſked in plain Terms to go to 
the Place of che Devil's Abode, where he holds his li 
Cvpurt of evil Spirits; that you was aſked to join in an 
Entertainment, where he was at the Head of it; where 
the whole of it was in order to his Glory, that Men's 
Hearts and * 1 might be ſeparated' from God, and 
plunged into alf the Pollutions of Sin and Brutality. 
Fancy that you are going to a Place that as certainly be- 
longs to the Devil, as the heathen Temples of old, where 
Brutes were worſhipped, where wanton Hymns were ſung 
to Venus, and drunken Songs to the God of Wine. 
Fancy that you are as certainly going to the Devil's 
Triumph, as if you was going to thoſe “o, Sports, where 
People committed Murder, and offered Chriſtians to be 
devoured by wild Beaſts for the Diverſion of the Spec 
tators. Now whilſt you conſider the Play- Houſe in this 
View, I ſuppoſe you can no more go to a a he than you 
can 3 n e eee ee 
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| Conſider now, therefore, that you have not been fright⸗ 


_ ing yourſelf with groundleſs Imaginations, but that which 


you have here fancied of the Play-Houſe is as ſtrictly 
true, as if you had been fancying, that when you go to 
Church, you go to the Houſe of God, where the hea- 
venly Hoſts attend upon his Service; and that when you 
read the Scriptures, and ſing holy Hymns, you join with 
the Choirs above, and do God's Will on Earth, as it is 
done in Heaven. For obſerve, I pray you, how juſtly 
that Opinion of the Play-Houſe is founded. For was it 


a Joy to God to ſee Idols worſhipped, to ſee Hymns and 


Adorations offered up to impure and filthy Deities? Were 
Places and Feſtivals appointed for ſuch Ends juſtly 
eſteemed Places and Feſtivals devoted to the Devil? Now 


give the Reaſon why all this was juftly reckoned a Set- 


vice to the Devil, and you will give as /200d-a Reaſon 
why the Play-Houſe is to be eſteemed: his Temple. 
For what though Hymns and Adorations are not offer- 
ed to impure and filthy Deities, yet if 1mpurity and Fil- 
thineſs is the Entertainment, if immodeſt Songs, profane 


Rant, if Luſt and Paſſion entertain the Audience, the 


Buſineſs is the ſame, and the Aſſembly does the /ame 
Honour to the Devil, though they be not gathered tage 
ther in the Name of ſome Heathen Cod. 

For Impurity and Profaneneſs in the Worſhippers of 
the True God is as acceptable a Service to the Devil, 
as Impurity and Profaneneſs in Idolaters; and perhaps a 
lewd Song in an Aſſembly of Chriſtians, gives him a 
greater Delight than in a Congregation of Heatbens. 

If therefore we may ſay, that a Houſe or Feſtival was 
the Devil's, becauſe he was delighted with it, becauſe 
what was there done was an acceptable Service to him, 
we may be aſſured that the Play-Houſe is as really the 
Houſe of the Devil, as any other Houſe ever was. Nay, 


it is reaſonable to think, that the Play-Houſes, in this 


Kingdom are a greater Pleaſure to him, than any Temple 
he ever had in the Heathen World. For as it is a greater 
Conqueſt to make the Diſciples of Chriſt delight in 


Lewadneſs and Profaneneſs than ignorant Heathens, ſo a 


Houſe, that, in the Midſt of Chriſtian Churches, trains up 


Chriſtians to E and . chat makes the 
B Wor- 
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Worlbipper df Chriſt flock together in Cent to re- 
joice in an Entertainment that is ſo contrary to the Spirit 
of Chriſt, as Hell is contrary to Heaven; a Houſe fo 
employed may juſtly be reckoned a more delightful 
Habiration of the Devil, than wy Femple1 in the ken 
. 0% 

When therefote you go to the Play-Houſe, you have 
as much Aſſurance that you go to the Devil's peculiar 
Habitation, that you ſubmit to his Deſigns, and rejoice 
in his Diverſions,” which are his beſt Devices againſt 
Chriſtianity, you have as much Aſſurance of this, as that 
they who worſhipped filthy. Deities were in reality 
Worſhippers of the Devil. | 
Hence it app*ars, that if inſtead of conſidering the 
Play-Houſe as only a Place of Diverſion, you will but 
examine what Materials it is made of; if you will but 
conſider the Nature of the Entertainment, and what is 
the re doing; you will find it as wicked a Place, as ſinful 
a Diverſion, and as truly the peculiar Pleaſure of the 
Devil, as any wicked Place, or ſinful Diverſion in the 
Heathen World. When therefore you are aſked to go to a 

Play, do not think that you are only aſked to go to a 
Diverſion, but be affured that you are aſked to yield to 
the Devil, to go over to his Party, and to make one of 
his Copgregation. That if you do go, you have not only 
the Guilt of buying ſo much vain Communication, and 
paying People tor being wicked, but are alſo as certainly 
guilty of going to the Devil's Houſe, and doing him the 
ſame Honour, as if you was to partake of ſome Heathen 
Feſtival. You mult conſider, that all the Laughter there 
is not only vain and fooltſh, but that it is a Laughter 
among Devils, that you are upon profane Ground, and 
" BEG Muſic in the very Porch of Hell. 

- Thus it is in the Reaſon of the thing. And if we ſhould 
now conſider the State of our Play-Houſe, as it is in Fact, 
we ſhould find it anſwering all theſe Characters, and pro- 
ducing Effects ſuitable to its Nature. But I ſhall forbear 

| this Conſideration, it being as unneceſſary to tell the 
Reader, that our Play-Houſe is in Fact the Sink of Cor- 
ruption and Debauchery ; that it is the general Rendezvous 


of the moſt profligate Feigen of both Sexes; that it 
4 5 corrupt 
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corrupts the Air, and turns the adjacent Places into pub - 
lic Nuiſances; this is as unneceſſary, as to tell him that 
the Exchange is a Place of Mercbandiſe. „ thr vg 
Now it is to be obſerved, that this is not the State of the 
Play- Houſe through any accidental Abuſe, as any innocent 
or good thing may be abuſed ; but that Corruption and 
Debauchery are the truly natural and genuine Effects of 
the Stage Entertainment. Let not therefore any one ſay, that 
he is not anſwe rable for thoſe Vices and Debaucheries which 
are occaſioned by the Play-Houſe, for ſo far as he partakes 
of the Pleaſure of the Stage, and is an Encourager of it, fo 
far he is Chargeable with choſe Diſorders which neceſſarily 
are occaſioned by it. If Evil ariſes from our doing our 
Duty, or our Attendance at any good Defign, we are not to 
be frighted at it; but if Evil ariſes from any thing as its 
natural and genuine Effect, in all ſuch Caſes, ſo far as we 
contribute to the Cauſe, ſo far we make ourſelves guilty 
of the Effects. So that all who any way aſſiſt the Play- 
Houſe, or ever encourage it by their Preſence, make them- 
| ſelves chargeable in ſome degree, with all the Evils and 
Vices which follow from it. .Since therefore it cannot be 
doubted by any one, whether the Play Houſe be a Nurſery 
of Vice, and Debauchery, ſince the evil Effects it has upon 
Peoples Manners is as viſible as the Sun and Noon, one 
would imagine, that all People of Virtue and Modeſty ſhould 
not only avoid it, but avoid it with the utmoſt Abhotrence; 
that they ſhould be ſo far from entring into it, that they 
ſhould deteſt the very Sight of it; For what a Contradic- 
tion is it to common Senſe, to hear a Woman lamenting 
the miſerable Lewdneſs and Debauchery of the Age, the 
vicious Taſte and irregular Pleaſures of the World, and 
at the ſame time dreſſing herſelf to meet the lewdeft Parc 
of the World at the Fountain-head of all Lewdneſs, and 
making herſelf one of that Croud, where every abandoned 
Wretch is glad to be preſent? She may fancy that ſhe 
hates and abominates their Vices, but ſhe may depend 
upon it, that till ſhe hates and abominates the Place of 
vicious Pleaſures; till ſhe dares not come near an Eater» 


tainment which is the Cauſe of ſo great Debauchery, and 
| the Pleaſure of the moſt debauched People; till ſhe is 
thus diſpoſed, ſhe wants the trueſt Sign of a real and re- 
lig'ous Abhorrence of the Vices of the Age. ; 

13 | B 2 For, 
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For, to wave all other Conſiderations, I would only 
her a Queſtion ot two on the ſingle Article of Modeſty, 
What is M odeſty'? Is it a little mechanical outſide Be. 
haviour, that goes no farther thana few Forms and. Modes, 


at particular Times and Places? Or is it a real T emper, a 


natural Diſpoſition of the Heart that is founded in Re- 
giion? Now if Modeſty is only a mechanical Obſervance 
of a little outſide Behaviour, then I can eaſily perceive 
how a modeſt Women may frequent Plays; there is no 


Inconſiſteney ſor ſuch a one to be one thing in one Place, 
and another in another Place; to ian an immodeſt 


Converſation; and yet at the ſame; Time reliſh and delight 


in immodeſt and impudent Speeches in a publick Play. 


Houſe, But if Modeſty is a real Temper and Diſpoſition 
of the Heart that is founded on the Principles of Religion, 
then I confeſs I cannot comprehend, how a Perſon of 


_ fuch Modelty ſhouldever come twice into the Play. Houſe, 
For it it is Reaſon and Religion that have inſpired her with 


a'modeft Heart; that make her careful of her Behaviour, 
that make ber hate and abhor every Word, or Look, 
or Hint in Converſation, that has the Appearance of 
Lewdneſs, that make her ſhun rhe Company of ſuch as 
talk with too much Freedom; if ſhe is thus modeſt in 


common Life, from a Principle of.,Religion, a Temper of 
Heart, is it poſſible for ſuch a one (I do not fay to feel 


but to bear with the Immodeſty and Impudence of the 
Stage? For muſt not Immodeſty and Impudence, mult 
not looſe and wanton Diſcourſe be the ſame haeſwl things, 


and give the ſame Offence to the modeſt Mind, in one 


Place as-in another? And muſt not that Place, — i 
the Seat of Immodeſty, where Menand Women are trained 
up in Lewdneſfs, where almoſt every Day in the Year 
is a Day devoted to the fooliſh Repreſentations of Ran, 
Luft, and Paſſion; mult not fuch a Place of all others be 
tlie moſt odious to the Mind, that is truly modeſt upon 
Principles of Reaſon and Religion ? One would ſuppoſe, 
that ſuck a-Perfon ſhould as much abominate the Place, 
as any other filthy Sight, and be as much offended with 


an Iavitation to it, as if ſhe was invited to ſee an immodeſt 


Picture. For the Repreſentations of the Stage, the in. 
flamed Paſſions of Lovers there deſcribed, are as, g'ob 
: | an 
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an Offeree to the Ear, as any Repreſentation that an 
offend. the Eye. A 

It ought not to be concluded, that becauſe I 4 
Play-Houſe to be an Entertainment contrary to Modeſty, 
that therefore I accule all People as void of Modefty 
who ever go to it. I might affirm, that 7 ranſubſtanitq- 
nion is contrary. to all Senſe and Reaſon ; hut then it would 
be a wrong Concluſion, to ſay that I affirmed that all 
who, believe it arc void of all Senſe and Reaſon. 

Now as Prejudices, the Force of Education, the Au- 
wority of Numbers, the Way of the World, the Ex- 
ample of great Names, may make People Believe; ; ſo the 
fame Caules may make People act againſt all Senſe and 
Reaſon, and be guilty of Practices which no more ſuit 
with the Purity of their Religion, than 2 ranſubjantiation 
agrees with Common Senſe. 94 

To proceed. Trebenia thus excuſes herſelf for going to 
the Play-Houſe. I go but ſeldom; and then either with 
my Mother or my Aunt: We always know the Play 
beforehand, and never go on the Sacrament Week:; 
And what harm pray, ſays ſhe, can there be in this? 
It breaks in upon no Rules of my Life. I negle& no 
Part of my Duty; I go to Church, and perform the fame 
Devotions at home as on the other Days. 4 

It ought to be obſer ved, that this Excuſe can only be 
allowed, where the Diverſion itſelf is innocent: It muſt 
therefore firſt be conſidered, what the Entertainment is in 
icſelf; whether it be ſuitable to the Spirit and Temper of 
Religion: For if it is right and proper in itſelf, it needs 
no 'Excuſe; but if it be wrong and contrary to Reli- 
gion, we are not to uſe it cautioufly, but to avoid it con- 
antly. 

Trebonia muſt be told, that it is no Proof of the Inno- 
cence of a Thing that it does not interfere with her 
Heurs of Duty, nor break the Regularity of her Life; 
for very wicked Ways of ſpending Time may yet be 
conſiſtent with a regular Diſtribution of our Hours. She 
muſt therefore conſider, not only whether ſuch a Diver- 
ſion hinders the Regularity of her Life, or breaks in 
upon her Hours of Devotion, publick or private, but 
Whethet⸗ it hinders, or any way affects the Spirit and 
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Lemper which all her Devotions aſpire after. "Is ft con- 
formable to that heavenly Affection, that Love of God, 
that Purity of Heart, that Wiſdom of Mind, tha: Per- 
fection of Holineſs, that Contempt of the World, that 
Watchfulneſs and Self denial, that Humility and F. ear of 
Sia, which Religion requires? Is it conformable to thoſe 
Graces, which are to be the daily dubjedt of all her Prayers? 
This is the only way for her to know the Innocence of 
going to a Play. If what ſhe there hears and ſees has no 
Contrariety to any Grace or Virive that the prays for; if all 
that there paſſes be fit for the Purity and Piety of une that 
is led by the Spirit of Chriſt, and is Working out her Sal. 
vation with fear and trembling; if the Stage be an Enter- 
tainment that may be thought to be according to the 
Will of God; then ſhe diſpoſes of an Hour very inno- 
cently, though her Mozber or her Aunt were not with her. 


But if the contrary to all this be true; if moſt of what 


ſpe there hears and ſees be as contrary to the Piech and 
Purity of Chriſtianity, as Feaſting is contrary to Faſting: 
if the Houſe which ſhe' ſupports. with her Money, and en- 
courages with her Preſence, be a notorious Means of Cor- 
ruption, viſibly carrying on the Cauſe of Vice and De- 
zaucbery; ſhe muſt not think herſelf excuſed for being 
with her Mother: 

Trebonia would perhaps think it range, to hear one 
of her virtuous Acquaintance giving the like Reaſon for 
| going now and then to a Maſquerade. * 

Now this Diverſion is new in our Country; and 

therefore moſt People yer judge of it in the Manner that 
they ought, becauſe they are not blinded by U/e and Cuſtom, 
But let any one give but the true Reaſons, why a Perſon 


of Virtue and Piety ſhould not go to Maſquerades, and 


the ſame Reaſons will as plainly ſhew, that Perſons of 


_» Virtue and Piety ſhould keep at as great a diſtance from 


the Play-houſe. For the Entertainment of the Stage is 
more directly oppoſite to the Purity of Religon than 
Maſquerades, and is be ſides as certain a Means of Cor- 
ruption, and ſerves all bad Ends in as great a degree as 
they do. They only differ, as bad Things of the ſame 
Kind may differ from one another So that if the evil 


ys. and il Confequences of Maſpuerades, be : ſuf- 
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ficient Reaſon to deter People of Piety from pattaking of 


them, the ſame evil Uſe, and ill Conſequences of the 
Stage, ought to keep all People of Virtue from it. If 


People will conſult their Tempers only, they may take the 


Entertainment of one, and condemn the other; as fol- 
lowing: the ſame Guide, they may abhor Intemperance, 
and indulge: Malice: But it they will conſult Religion, 
and make that the Ground of their Opinions, they will 


find more and ſtronger Reaſons for a conſlant Abhorrence 


of the Hage than of Maſquerades, | | 

Again: If Trebonia ſhould heap a Perſon excuſing her 
Ule A Paint in this manner; That truly ſhe painted but 
very ſeldem; that ſhe always ſaid her Prayers firſt; that 
ſhe never uted it on Sundays, or the Week before the 


Commuvion :' Trebonia would pity ſuch a Mixture of 


Religion and Weakneſs, She would deſire her to uſe 
her Reaſon, and either to allow Painling to be innocent, 
ſuitable to the Sebriety and . Humility of a Chriſtian, or 


elſe to think it as unlawſul at one Time as at another. 


But, Trebonia, would you not think it ſtill ſtranger, 
that ſhe ſhould condemn Painting as odious and finful, and 


yet think that the Regularity of her Lite, and the Exat?- 
eſs of her Devotions, might make it lawtul for her to 


paint now and then. © 72 hy 
TI doubt not but you-plainly fee the Weakneſs and 


Folly of ſuch a Pretence for Painting, under ſuch Rules, 


at certain times. And if you would bur as impartially 
confider your Pretences for going ſometimes to the Play- 
Houſe under the ſame Rules, you would certainly find 
them mare weak and unreaſonable. For Painting may 
with more Reaſon be reckoned an innocent Ornament, 
than »the Play Houſe an innocent Diver/ion, And it 


ſoppoſes a greater Vanity of Mind, a more perverted 
Judgment, and a deeper Corruption of Heart, to ſeek 
the Diverſion of the Stage, than to take the Pleaſure of 


a borrowed Colour. Painting, when conſidered in itſelf, 
is undoubtedly a great Sin; but when it is compared to 
the Uſe of the Stage, it is but as the Mote compared to 
the Beam. *. . . 

I know you are offended at this Compariſon, becauſe 
you judge by your Temper and Prejuaices, and do not 
V B 4 conſider 
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| confider the! things as they are in themſelves, by the pure 
3 of Reaſon and Religion. Painting has not been 
e way of your Family; it is ſuppoſed to be the Prac. 
tice but of vet) fem; and thoſe who uſe it endeavour 
to chuteal it: This makes you readily condemn it. On 
the vet your Mouber and your Aunt carry you to 
the Play; you ſee virtubus People there, and the tame 
Perſons that fill your Churches; fo that your Temper is as 
much engaged to think it lawful to go ſometimes to a 
Play, as it is engaged to think the Vie of Paint always 
ddious and ſinful 1 65 
Lay aſide e pete Prejudices for a file and 
fancy that you had been trained up in ſome Corner of the 
World in the Principles of Chriſtianity, and had never 
heard either of the Play-Houſe or Painting. Imagine 
now that you was to examine the Lawfulneis of them by 
the Doctrines of Scriptute; you would firſt deſire to be 
rold the Nature of theſe Things, and what they meant. 
You would be told, that Painting was the borrowing of 
Colours from Art, to make the Face look more beautiful, 
Now though you found no expreſs Text of Scripture 
ggainſt Painting, you would find that it was expreſly 
againſt Tempers required in Scripture; you would there- 
fore. condema it, as proceeding from a vanity of Mind, 
and Fondneſs of Beauty, You would ſee that the Harm 
of Painting conſiſted in this, that it proceeded from a 
Temper of Mind contrary to the Sobriety and Humility 
of a Chriſtian, which indeed is harm enough; becauſe this 
Humility and Sobriety of Mind is as eſſential to Religion, 
as Charity and Devotion. So that in judging according 
40 Seripture, you would hold it as uareaſonable to pain! 
enn, as to be ſometimes malicious, c proud, 
or fal/e. 1 Boy 
Lou are now to cons der the gprs you are to keep 
clots to Seripture, and fancy that you yet know nothing 
of Plays. Tou aſk therefore firſt, What the Stage or Play- 
Huſt is? Tou are told that it is a Place where all forts of 
(People: meet to be entettained with Diſcourſes, Aclions, 
and Repreſentations, which ate recommended to the 
Heart by beautiful Scenes, the Splendor of Lights, and 
. ee of Muſic,” You are told chat theſe Diſcourſes 
ary 
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are the Invention of Men of Wit and Imagination, which 
deſcribe imaginary Jntrigues and Scenes of Love, and in- 
troduce Men and Women diſcourſing, raving, and acting 
in all the wild indecent Tranſports of Luſt and Paſſion. 
You are told that the Diverſion partly conſiſts of Jewd 
and profane Songs ſung to fine Muſic, and partly of 
extravagant Dialogues between immodeſt Perſons talling 
in a Stile of Love and Maaneſs, that is no Where elſe to 
be found, and entertaining the Chriſtion Audience with all 
the Violence of Paſſion, Corruption of Heart, Wagten- 
neſs of Mind, Immodeſty of Thought, and profane Jeſts, 
that the Wit of the Poet is able to invent. You are told, 
that the Players, Men and Women, are trained up to 
act and repreſent all the Deſcriptions of Luſt and Paſſion 
in the liueligſt manner, to add a Lewdneſs of Action to 
lewd Speeches; that they get their Livelihood by Curfing, 
Swearing and Ranting for three Hours together to an Al- 
ſe mbly of Chriſtians. # 

Now though you find no particular Text of Scripture 
ane the Stage, or Tragedy or Comedy, in expreſs 
Words; yet what is much more, you find that ſuch 
Entettainments are a groſs Contradiction to the whole Na- 
ture of Religion; they are not contrary to this or that 
particular Temper, but are contrary to that Whole: Turn 
of Heart and Mind which Religion requires. Painting is 
contrary to Humility, and therefore is to be avoided as 
ſinful; but the Entertainment of the Stage, as it conſiſts of 
Hlaſphemons Expreſſions, wicked Speeches, ſwearing, cur. 
ing, and profaning the Name of God, as it abounds with 
impious Rant, filthy Teſts, diſtrafied Paſſions, groſs De- 
ſeriptions of Luſt, and anton Songs, is a Contradiction 
to every Dodtrinè that our Saviour and his Apoſtles have 
taught us. So that to abhor Painting at all times, be- 
cauſes it ſuppoſes a Vanity of Mind, and is contrary to 
Humility, and yet think there is a ia vfl Time to go to 
the Play-Houſe, is as contrary to Common Senſe, as if a 
Man ſhould hold that it was lawful ſometimes to offend 
againſt all the Dofrines of Religion, and yet always un- 
Jawful to offend againſt any one Doctrine of Religion. 

If therefore you was to come (as I ſuppoſed) from ſome 
Corner of che World, where you had been uſed to * | 
4 and 


161 ; | 
and judge * the Rules of Religion, and upon your 
Arrival here had been told what Painting and the Stage 
were; as you would not expect to ſee Perſons of religious 
Humility carrying their Daughters to Paint. Shops, or in- 
viting their pious Friends to go along ich them, fo 
much leſs would you expect to hear that devour, picus, 
and modeſt Women carried their Daughters, and invited 
their virtuous Friends to meet them at the Play. Leaſt 
of all could you imagine, that there were any People too 
Pious and devout to indulge the Vanity of Painting and 
yet not devour and pious enough to abhor the Immo- 
deity Profanenels, Ribaldry, mer and Blaſphemy 
bays the Sage, 
To proceed, A polite Writer * of a late Paper thought 
| 10 had ſufficiently ridiculed a certain Lady's Pretcnſions 
to Piety, when, ſpeaking of her Cloſet, he ſays, 


Together lie her Prayer-Book and Paint, 
At once t'improve the Sinner and the Saint, 


Now, whence comes it that this Writer judges fo 
rightly, and ſpeaks the Truth fo plainly, im the Matter 
of Painting? Whence comes it that the generality of 
his Readers think his Obſervation Juſt, and join with him 
in it? It is becauſe Painting is not yet an acknowledged 
| Pratice, but is for the moſt part reckoned a Hameſul 
Injlance of Vanity. Now as we are not prejudicied in 
Favour of this Practice, and have no Excuſes to make 
for our own Share in it, fo we judge of it impartially, and 
immediately perceive its Contrariety to a Religious Tem- 
per and State of Mind. This Writer ſaw this 1n ſo ſtrong 
2 Light, that he does not ſcruple to ſuppoſe, that Paint 
is as natural and proper a Means to improve the Sinner, 
as the Prayer-Book is to improve the | 
I ſhould therefore hope, that it need not be imputed 
to any Sourneſs of Temper, Religious Weakneſs, or Dul- 
neſs of Spirits, if a Clergyman ſhould: imagine, that the 
Profaneneſs, Debauchery, Lewaneſs, and Blaſphemy of the 
Stage, are the natural Means to improve the Sinner, as 
the Bottle of Paint: Or if he ſhould venture to ſhew, 
that the Church and the Play. Houſe are as ridiculous a 
 ContradiQion, and do no more [uit with che lame Perſon, 


Khan the OR ge” and Paint. 
I hall 
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I ſhall now make a Reflection or two upon the preſent 
Aar e Entertainment of the Stage, which is ſo much 
to the Taſte of the People, that it has been acted almoſt 
every Night one whole Seaſon. f 

The firſt Scene is ſaid to be a magnificent Palace Gif 
covered: Venus attended with Graces and Pleaſures. 

Now how is it poſſible, that ſuch a Scene as this ſhould 
be fi: for the Entertainment of Chriſtians? Can Venus 
and her Graces and Pleaſures talk any Language that is 
like themſelves, but what mult be unlike to the Spirit of 
Chriſtianity ? The very propoſing ſuch a Scene as this 
ſuppoſes the Audience to be fit for the Entertainment of 
Luft and Wantonneſs, For what elle can Venus and her 
Pleaſures offer to them? Had we any Thing of the Spirit 
of Chriſtianity in us, or were earnelliy delirous of thoſe. 
holy Tempers which are to render us pure in the Eyes 
of God, we ſhould abominate the very Propoſal of ſuch 
a Scene as this, as knowing that it muſt be an Entertain- 
ment fitter for public Stews, than for People who make 
any Pretences to the Holineſs and Purity of the Spirit 
of Chriſt. The Scripture ſays, Mortify therefore your 
Members which are upon Earth, Formcation, Uncleanneſs, 
inordinate Affection, evil Concufiſcence. This is the Re- 
ligion by, which we are to be ſaved, But can the Wit 
of Man invent any thing more contrary to this, that an 
Entertainment from Venus attended with her Pleaſures? 
That People ſhould have ſuch a Religion as this, and at 
the ſame time ſuch an Entertainment, is an aſtoniſhing 
Inſtance of the Degeneracy of the preſent State of Chrit- 
tianity among us. For if the firſt Scene had been the | 
Devil attended with Fiends, curſing and blaſpheming, no 
one could ſhew that ſuch a Scene was more contrary to 
the Religion of Chriſtians than a Scene with Venus and 
her Pleaſures, And if the Devil himſclf had been con- 
fulted by our Stage Wits, which of theſe Scenes he had 
rather have, he would certainly have choſen Venus and 
her Pleaſures, as much fitter to debauch and corrupt a 
Chriſtian Audience than a Scene of curſi mg and bloſ- 


| Pheming. 
| The 
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The Scripture thus deſcribes the Infatuation a old 


Tdolaters. And none confidereth in his Heart, neither i 


there Knowledge nor Underſtanding to ſay, I have burnt 


Part of it in the Fire; yea, I have. alſo baked Bread upon 


the Coals thereof, and ſhall I make the Reſidue thereof, an 
Abomination ? Sball I fall down to the Stock of a _Tree*? 
It is here reckoned a ſtrange Inſtance of their Blindneſs, . 
that they did not make ſo eaſy a Reflection upon the 
nature of Things. But how near are we to this Blindneſs, 
if we do not make as eaſy a Reflection upon this Enter- 
tainment; for the very mentioning of ſuch a Scene as 


this, is as plain a Demonſtration that the Entertainment 


is contrary to our Religion, as the burning of Wood and 


its falling into Abbes is a Demonſtration that Wood is of 


4 Nature contrary to God: How are we therefore more 
enlightened, if none of us conſiders in his Heart, neither 
is there Knowledge nor Underſlanding in us to ſay, 
Theſe are the filthy Deities of the Devil's s Invention, with 
which be polluted and defiled the Heathen World. And ſpall 
we ill preſerve their Power among _us ? Shall. 15 Nele 


fuch Abominations our Diverſion? 


For if we worſhip the God of Parity, i if we cannot. wor- 


ip him but with Hearts devoted to Purity, what have 


we to do with theſe Images of Lewdneſs? If we dreſs a 
Venus, and celebrate her Power, and make her Graces and 


| Pleaſures meet us in wanton Forms and wanton Lan- 
guage, is it not as abſurd, as contrary to our Religion, 


as to ſet up a Baal in the Tem ple of God? What greater 
Contradiction is there, either to Reaſon or Religion, in 
one Caſe than in the other? Baal is as fit for our De- 


votions, as Jenus is for our Rejoicings and Praiſes. 


"So that the very naming of ſuch a Scene as this is An- 
lawful Language, and carries as great a -6Arafiety to 
our Religion, as the Worſhip of Baal. 

Two Women, (whom I ſuppoſe to be baptized Cbriſ. 
rians) repreſent Venus and Diana finging, and celebrat- 


ing their Luſts and Wantonneſs, as lle Veel. 50 Life 


der. 3 OY 
r * 
Tjaiah xliv. 19. | 
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| . Now if a'common Proftitute was to come drunk out 
of a Brandy Shop, ſinging their Words, ſhe would act 


like "herſelf. No one could ſay that ſhe had forgot her 


Character, or was ſinging one way, and living another. 
And I dare ſay, there is no Rake in the Audience ſo de- 
bauched, as not to think this a ſufficient Celebration of 
the Praiſes and Happineſs of his Pleaſures. 

But what do other People do there? Is there any En- 
tertainment in this Place for pious, ſober, and devout 


Minds? Does it become them to ſing the Praiſes of. De- g 


bavchery, or ſic among thoſe that do? 
When we hear of a Witches Feaſt, we do not bear of 
any but Witches that 80 to it: The Mirth and ] 

ſuch Meetings is left wholly to themſelves. Now 11 t 48 
impudent Celebrations of Venus and her Pleaſures were 
left: wholly to Rakes and Proftitutes ; if we reckoned it 
an Entertainment as contrary to Religion as a Witches 
Feaſt; it would only ſhew that we judged as rightly in 
one Caſe as in the other. And indeed one would think, 
that no Chriſtian need to be told, that Venus and her 
Graces are as much the Devil's Machinery, as Witches and 
| Imp. | Uns 

To proceed. 
addreſs himſelf to a modeſt Lady in the Words of this 
Entertainment, ſhe would think herſelf very ill uſed, and 
that ſhe ovght to reſent ſuch Treatment. She would 


think that her Moedeſty might well be queſtioned, if 


ſhe. bore ſuch Language. 
Buͤt how it is conſiſtent with ſach Modeſty, to hire 
People to entertain her with the ſame Language in Pub- 


lick, is a Difficulty nor eafily to be explained. Can 


Fathers and Mothers, who fit here with their Children, 
recommend Purity to them at Home, when they have 
carried them to hear the Praiſes of Lewdneſs, as the 
Sweets which Life improve? 

If a Perſon was to make a public Harangue i in Hs 
of Image- M orſbip, telling us, that it was the fineſt 
Means of raiſing the Heart to a Delight in God, we 
ſhould Wink him a very wicked Marg apd. that the Ears 
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L 
and Hearts of Chriſtians ought io deteſt nick Diſcourſes, 
Yet Chriſtian People can meet in Crowds, and give their 
Money to have repeated in their Ears, what are here ſaid 
to be the Sweets which Life improve... This, it ſeems, is 
no I1delatry. Wy 

Me are cold in Seripture that Covetouſieſs is Taolatry 
and the Reaſon 1 IS, becauſe it alienates the Heart from 
God, and makes it reſt in ſomething elſe. The coverous 
Man is an Jdo/ater, becauſe his Heart ſays, that Gain 
and Bags of Gold are the Sweets which Life improve. 
And can we think that that corrupt Heart, 175 celebrates 
Luft and Wantonne(s as the Sweets which Life improve, 


is guilty of 46% 1dolatry than he that ſays the ſame thing 
of Riches? As ſure as there is ſuch a Sin as Idolatry, as 


ſure as the ſordid Miſer is guilty of it, ſo ſure is it that 
theſe Words are chargeable, not only with exceſſive Im- 
mcdeſty, but plain 7do/atry. For how do we think that 
the Pagans worſhipped Venus? We cannot ſuppoſe that 
it was with Faſting and Prayer, or any ſerious Devotion, 


No; they paid her ſuch a Devotion, as the Stage now | 


does; they called upon her in /ewd Songs, and Prailed 


her in praiſing the Pleaſures of Luſt and Impurity, in 
rejoicing in her mighty Power, and celcbratiog her Plea- 


fures as the Sweets which Life improve. 

- Theſe Women go on, and with Muſic and Voices, 
as wanton as their Words, are employed to make a deep- 
er Impreſſion on the Hearts of the Audience. Then 
enter Bacchus, Pan, and Silenus, atte nded with n, 
Fawns, and Sylvans. 


And. indeed, they enter very properly; ; for the Diſ. 


coui ſe is very agreeable to their Nature, But what have 
Chriſtians to do with this Company? Do they come here 
to renounce their Religion? Or can they think that this 


Society, with the molt beaſtly [mages that the Heathen 


World could invent, is a Society that they make partake 
of without renouncing Chriſt? 
Our Religion Charges us, not to keep Company, if any 


one that is called a Brother be. a Fornicator*, &c, But 
| 1 88 where 


| * 1 v, 11. 
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where have we left our Religion, if we not only accom- 
pany with People devoted to Impurity, but make their 
Company our Delight, and hire them to entertain us 
with all the lewd Imaginations that can be invented? If 
we are not content with this, but conjure up all the im- 
pure Fiftions of the Heathen World, and make their 
imaginary Deities more vile and wanton than ever they 
made them, to render them agreeable to our Chriſtian 
Minds, ſhall we reckon this among our ſmall Sins? 
Shall we think it a pardonable Infirmity, or partake of 
ſuch Entertainment as this ? | 

The Apoſtle ſays, Je cannot drink the Cup of the Lord, 
and the Cup of Devils: Ye cannot be Partakers of the Lord's 
Table, and the Table of Devils*. And can we think that 
we are not drinking ti»: Cup of Devils, or that we are not 
at the Devil's Table, when his moſt favourite Inſtruments. 
of Impirty, Venus, Bacchus, Silenus, Satyrs, and Fawns, 
are the Company that we meet to be entertained with? 
If this is not being at the Devil's Table, he had no 
Table in the Heathen World. For ſurely, they who call 
up Devils to their Entertainment, who cannot be enough 
delighted unleſs the impious Demons of the Heathen 
World converſe with them, are in a ſtricter Communi- 
cation with the Devil, than they who only eat of that. 
Meat which had been offered in Sacrifice. 

Our blefſed Saviour ſays, He that looketh upon a 
Woman to luſt after her, hath already committed Adultery 
with ber in his Heart, Can we reckon ourſelves his 
Diſciples, who hire our Fellow- Chriſtians, and Chriſtian 
Women, whoſe chief Ornament is a ſincere Modeſty, 
to ſing in merry Aſſemblies ſuch Words as are uſed in 
this Entertainment. boy 5 
Who can ſay that I carry Matters too high, when I call 
this renouncing Chriſtianity? For, can any Words be 
more expreſsly contrary to the Doctrine of our Saviour, 
and that in ſo important a Point? and does not he ſuf- 

ficiently renounce Chriſtianity, who renounces ſo great a 
Doctrine, that has Chriſt for its Author? 
If we were to make a Jeſt of the Sacraments in our 
merry Aſſemblies, we ſhould ſhew as much Regard to 

5 Chrif- 
Cr. x. 21. . 
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Eliiftianityy. as by ſuch” Diſcourſes as theſe. For al 
letd Diſcotirſes are as plainly contrary to eſſential Doc. 
trines of Scripture, as any Ridicule upon the Sacraments 
that can be invented. It may be you could not ſit in the 
Ply-Houſe, if you ſaw Baptiſm mede a Jeſt of, and its Uſe 
reproached. But pray, why do nos you think that there 
is as much Profaneneſs and Irreligion in impudent Sperches 
and Songs? Hs not Chriſt ſaid as much about Purity 
| of Heart, as about either of the Sarraments? Has not he 
made Chaſtity of Heart as neceſſary to Salvation as the 
Sacraments? How comes it then, that an impudent Praiſe 
of Luſt and Wantonneſs is not as profane, as a Ridicule 
upon the Sacraments? What Role of Rraſon or Religion 
do you go by, hen you think it highly ſinful to fit and 
bear the Sceruments jeſted upon, ar d yet are chearful and 
delighted 'with' ſuch Songs and Diſcourſes, as ridicule 
Chaſtity of Heart, and rebgious Modeſty? Can you ſup- 
pofe; that in the Eyes of God you appear as a better 
Chriſtian, than thoſe who make merry with profaning 
the Sacraments? If you can think this, you muſt bold 
that the Sacraments are more eſſential to Religion than 
Purity of Heart ;* and that it is more acceptable to God 
to a, than to be'clean; more pleaſant to him to treat 
the Altar as holy, than to live in Holineſs of Heart. 
The Sacraments have nothing valuable in their own 
Nature ; they are only uſeful to Chriſtians, and to be 
treated: with Reverence, becaufe Chriſt has appointed 
them as Means of Holineſs. But Purity and Chaſtity of 
Heart is an eſſential and internal Excellence, that by its 
own Nature perfects the Soul, and renders it more ac- 
ceptable to God. To abhor therefore a Jeſt upon the 
Sacraments, and yet divert ourſelves with impure Rant 
and lewd Songs, i is being like thoſe who abbor 1dols, and 
t commit Sacrilege. 

All therefore who partake'of this finful E ntertainment, 
Who take their Share of Mirth in ſuch Scenes of Impurity 
and Le wdneſs, muſt look upon themſelves, not only as 
Offenders againſt the Laws of Purity, but alſo as charge- 
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ho ar in, loch Meetings as ridicule and deride | 
| = e oft 2 Hal Sacraments 3 
5 We Wee, ggravation of the Guilt of "theſe Aﬀſem- 
thi omen are employed to lay aſide the peculiar 
Ornament gt their Sex, and to add an Immodeſiy of 
FEY and. 1 755 to immodeſt Speeches. If ve knew 
eee + where Clergymen igf..t9; ridicule-.the 
40 Rites al ele s for 11 gr of entertaining the 
ce go mans 8 5 uld find. that great 
Rae ie, Audie nce Were . „ not for- 
ws an. f ſo contrary to their Profeſſion it 
| paul call 8 2 — that {| 50 2 finful Entertainment was 
41 unteaſonab e Clergymen acted in it, and 
e e be entertained with it, 
Now this is the Caſe of the Stage Ehrertainment. Wo- 
men — as par Lee called, to 4,/ingular , Modeſty,. as 
Clergymen are to the uties of their e If chere 
fore Women a Parts in le wd and impudent Entertain- 
ments, they have as much forgot themſelves, and appear | 
as e. as Clergymen that talk prefancly. And if 
other Women come to delight themſelves with, ſeeing 
their Sifters acting ſo contra to themſelves, and the pe- 
culiar Duties of cheir Condition; they as much forget 
themſelves, as thoſe Clergy who ſhould meet to ſee their 
Brethren raiſe Diverſion out of Profaneneſs, When there- 
fore virtuous and prudent Women think they may go to 
the Stage, where Women ſo openly depart from the De- 
cencies which are neceſſary to their Sex, let them eonſider 
what they would think of ſuch virtuous and prudent Di- 
vines, as ſhould meet to ſee Clergymen openly contradict 
the duties of their ſacred Office. For it is the ſame Ab- 
ſurdicy, for modeſt Women to take Pleaſure in a Diver- 
ſion Where Women are immodeſt, as for a good Clergy- 
man to be pleaſed with a Meeting where Clergymeg are 
Prefane. This muſt be oed, to be ſtrictly true; unleſs 
it can be 15 5 that In 2 and Immadeſty are not ſo 
contrary to the Duties of amen, as Prefaneneſa is contrary 
to the Duty of a Clergyman. For if there is the ſame Con- 
trariety, then it muſt de equally monſtrous for Women to 
ares number of Rowen in an eos: +" 
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e as bol BiBopy and Priefts to encourage” a Nymbir 
of. Iu ymen in a State of Profantnefs. * 805 
-M I now take one Step farther i in lis Entetain- 
. The tape has now upon it, Venus, Bacchus, 
Sileurs Pau, Satyrs; Pawns; Sylvans, 'Baithanals,* and 
Bucthuntes. Now, if there were really ſuch Beings as 
tleſe, one would" not wonder to ſee them got together, 
As they have all one common Natute of Vileneſs, they 
are ſuffeiently recommended to one another. ut is jt 
-Horaſtoniſhing? that thefe #2itjous Bkings, Which are örly 
"imaginary Reprelentations of fuch*Zuf;* Senſuairty, and 
Made ſs, i Hover! had aby real Exiflenre, but were in- 
vented by the Devil for- the Peluſion of the Heathen 
3 ſhould be preſerved to tall their filthy Language 
to Congregations of Cbriſtiant? And perhaps Silenus 
never ſo publicly recommended Luſt and Inpudence in an 
Heathen Aſfſembiy, as he does here among Chriſtians, 
For our Stage has made him a fine Singer; At his Lewd- 
neſs may have all * Rec N Which can be had 
n 3652-0 
2 Surely not one will now think that T PO ah Charge 
| too high, when I called the Play- Houſe the Houſe of the 
Devil; for if his fhitigus Beings, talking his Language, 
and acting ſuch Parts as they do, be not a ſufficient Proof 
that it is his Work bat is here carrying on, it is in vain 
to pretend to prove any thing; there is no Certainty 
| hay two and two are four. ad: 

Tf our Eyes could ſhew us che holy 9 in ou Church 
Aſſemblies, it would not be a ſtronger Proof of the Divine 
Preſence; than the ſeeing ſuch Images as theſe and hearing 
their Language is a Proof that the Stage is the Devil's 
Ground. For how'can Hethbfecerrainly aſſpre us of his 
Preſence in any Place, that by Satyrs; Batthanals, Bac. 
3 and ſuch like Images of Lewdnefs ?/ Heccannöt 

appear to us as a Spirit; he muſt therefore get fuch Beings 
455 to appear for him; of what feef1s" to be more 
to his Purpoſe,” make deluded Chriſtians ſupply their 
Places If therefore there be any certain! Marks of the 
Devil's Power or Preſence in any Aſſemblics, Places, ot 
Temples dferhe Hearhefl World, the ſame ate as certain 


Malls of his Power and Preſehce in our Play- Houſe. 
Again: 


# 
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:" Aghin: As it ally Argu! ment that the Church is God's 
House, becauſe we there meet the! Miniſters of God, who 
act in his Name; becauſe we there ſing divine' Hymns, | 
hear holy Inſtructions, and raiſe out Hearts unto God. 400 
Heavenly Matters; is this any Proof that we ate then 
drain nvar to God? It therefore there be a Place ſet apart 
for lechd and "profane Diſcotirles; where the fame Beings $ 
are introduced as filled Heathen Temples, where we cele- 
drate their Power, and praiſe their Being with wanton 
Songs and impure Rant, and where we open our Hearts 
to the Impreſſions of wild and diſordered Paſſions, is not 
this as certain a Proof, that ſuch a Place muſt belong to 
ſome Being that is contrary to God, and that we are chen 
as certainly dran near to him ? He that does not ſee this 
with a ſufficient Clearneſs, could never have ſeen that the 
Devil had any Power or Worſhip i in the' Heathen World.“ 
Vou mult therefore obſerve, the Play Houſe is not called 
the Houte of the Devil, only by way of Terror, and fo 
fright you from a bad Place; but it is called ſo, becauſe 
it really is fo in the ſtricteſt, fulleſt Senſe of the Words. 
Let us now ſuppoſe, that the Diſordets of the Stage 

cannot drive you from it; and that you are no more of- 
fended at the Meeting of theſe filthy Demons of the 
Heathen World, than if you was to meet your Friends. 
If this be your Caſe, how will you prove that your 
Religios has had any Effect upon you, or that it has 
dune you the leaſt good? For if the ſame/Lewdneſs and 
Immorality pleaſe you, which pleaſed the Worſhippers 
of Venus; if you delight in ſueh Rant and Madneſs as 
was the Delight of Bacebanals and Barchantes, is no 
this a Proof that you have the ſame Fleur? End Tem pen 
that they had? And if you are like Idolaters in that which 
conſtituted their Idolatry, have you any Rxaſon to thinif 
that Chriſtianity has had any Effect upon you It woül 
even be Profaneneſs in any one to deres to he true Sy 
of Chriſtianity, ſo long as he cao take Pleaſure infuch att 
Eatertainmelix as this! For what is there chat is unlike | 
to che Spirit of Chriſty if this is not? Who that can fe- 
joice in the Lewdne(s and Beſtiality öf Sem, and the 
impure Rant of vile Demons,” can make Any Pretences 
Wk N Viery © ? HOP this Com * if + oo 
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— 1955 for a Heaven which, only the pure in Heart ſhall 


1.26 i 
1 any thing holy and Prof in our Tempers ?, 15 this 
lying in 1 of Chrilt? 1s this the way to be as the 


ase! of God when we die ? Shall we go from the Plea- 
Bacchus, Silenus, Bacchanals, and Bacchantes, to 


the Choir of J Spirits that are above? Is there any 


0 155 blea s or Fitneſs, in;cheſe Things? Why.ſhould 
ink e Life as this will have 49! End fo 


arad! ife of carnal Delights. But what a De- 
neſs is it in us, to know the God of Purity, 


Wh 1 yet call up all the wild Fickiom of Luſt and 
_ uality. that corrupted: the | Heathen World to en- 


; tertain our Hearts, that from their Mouths we may hear 


the Praiſes of Debauchery and Wantonneſs Let any one 


but conſider this, as every thing ought to be conſidered, 
he 5 pute Light of Reaſon and Religion, and he will 
| a 


r the; Vie of the Stage may be reckoned amonglit 


our worſt. Sins, and that it is as great a Contradiction to 


* 


aur Religion, as any Corruption or vile Tanctlet of the 


Heathen World. 
I hhave made theſe few Reflections vpon this . 


Ten not becauſe, it exceeds the ordinary Wickedneſs of 


ic Stage, but. for the contrary Reaſon, becaufe it is far 
ort of it, and is much leſs offenſive than moſt of our 
| hy that by ſhewing the $/age to be ſo 1 impious and 
eteſtable, ſo contradictory to all Chriſtian, Piety in an 
.ntertainment.that is moderate, if compared with almoſt 
our Plays, there might be no Room left for ſober 
Chriſtians to be at any Peace with it. They who would 


- ſee how much the Impieties of the Stage exceed. what l 


ye here obſerved of this Entertainment, may conſuls 
r. Colher's, Short View of the Stage, Sit Richard Black- 


| E Kane. and A-ſerious, Fig Sc. by Mr. 


ln 


o return: * bears all theſe eee che 


wy $lage ; he owns they are very plain, and ſtrictly prove all 
that they. pretend to; he does not offet one Word againſt 
them; hut ſtill Levis has an Anſwer for them all, with; 
; . e 2 * hayes lays! he, my 


hs WES BE _.0wh 


« on Experience, that theſe Divetfions never did me 
« any hurt, and therefore I ſhall uſe them“ 
But Levis does not conſider, that this very Anſwer 
mews, that he is very much hurt by them; Bn 
habe ſo much diſordered his Underſtandin g, that he wi 
defend his Uſe of them in the moſt abſurd tnanner ima? 
ginable, rather than be driven from them by any Argu- 
ments from Religion. For how can a Man ties that lie 
is more hurt by any Practice, or that it has more blind 
ed and perverted his Mind, than by appealing to his 
on in ward Experience in Defence of it, againft the plain 
Nature and Reaſon of things? Let Levis lock at this wa 
of reaſoning in other Matters. If a perſon that prays 
in an unknown Tongue, ſhould diſregard all the: Argu- 
ments that are brought, to ſhew the Abſurdity of it, and 
reſt contented with ſaying, that it never hurt his Devotion, 
but that he was as much affected in that Way, as he could 
poſſibly be in any other, Levis would certainly tell fuck 
à one, that he had loft his Underſtanding, and that bi 
long Uſe of ſuch abſurd Devotions made bim talk f. 


abfurdly about them. ET ES 
Again: Tf a Worſhipper of Images was, in Anſwer 


* 


the Second Commandment, only to fay, that he had bi 
at 


* 


on Experience that he found hs hurt by them; and tha 
he had the fame Devotion of Heart to God, as if he did 
not worſhip ſmages : Or, ſuppoſe another Perſon to Kee 


be himſelf is ſufficiently hurt either by Plays, of fee - 

when with an equal Blindneſs he defends h 
FPlarther: When Z2vis ſays, that he is fure chat the 

Ufe of Plays does him no haft, let him confider whit 

means by that Speech. 2 4h he mean, that 
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BP (£6. _ 
be FO the Diverſion of the Stage, yet he nds himſelf 
in the true State of Religion; that he has all thoſe holy 
. Tempers in that Degree of Perfection which. Chriſtianity 
requires? Now if he cannot ſay this; how; can he ſay, 
he is ſure that Plays do him no harm? If a Perſon. was 
to affirm, that Intemperance did him no burt, it would 
be expected that he ſhould own that he was in a perfect 
State of Health: Fer if he had any Disorder or ill 
Habit of Body, he could not ſay, that his Intemperance 
did not contribute towards it. In like manner, if Levis 
will maintain that Plays do no, ways diſorder him, or 
corrupt. his Heart; he muſt affirm, .that he: has. no Dis- 
order or Corruption of Heart bel ging to him; for if 

e has, he cannot lay that, the We of e gez pot 
contribure towards it. 
When therefare Levis Ss Plays do me. no harm at 
all; it is the fame thing as bh. he had figs 1 have no. Dil: 


2145 


5 5 a all upon me; my Heart apd all my Tempers 
10 in . 2 exact State of epi and e ec chat ine y 


15 hap Let Levis and der,” Wl, ate SE Reliſh 
* Stage is 2, Demonſtcation. that - he is. already hurt 
by \mething or other; and. that 1 REnhs not in a tight 
Fi of Religion. Levis: thirks this 1s a very cenforious 
Accuſation, becpple he, is. khown to; be a very good 
Churchman, to live a regular Life, for the moſh part, to 
be charitable, ao and. a Well-wiſher, to all. good. Deſigns. 
All this is true of Levis; but theo. it is a ſtrictly true, 
that his Taſte for Plays is a "Demonſtration, that. his 
Heart is not in a right State of Religion. For does Levis 
think, that bis n Church is any Sign. of che 
Fo of his Heart? Am I to believe, that he has inward 
poſitions that ſuit, with the holy Strains, of Divide 
rvice, becauſe he likes. to be at Church? 1 grant, i 
am to believe this there is good Reaſon for it. But 
then, if Levis uſes the Play-Houſe, if the diſordered 
afſions the lewd Images, the profane Rant, and im- 
modeſt Parts that are there acted, are a Pleaſure to him, 
is not this as ſtrong a Demonſtration that he has ſome 
| Diſpoſtions: and Fempera th that ſuit with t theſe Diſorders? 
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Il l am to cone lude any thing from a Man's liking and. 
frequenting Divine: Service, is there not as certain a 
 Conclyſion to be draym from a Mad's liking and uſing 
the Stage? Fot the Siage gan no more be liked, with- 
out having Daw inward Corruptions that are ſuitable, to 
the Diſorders that are there repreſented, than the Divine 
Service can be a Pleaſure: to any one, that has no Holte 
nels of Devotion in his Heart. 
It is infallibly certain, that all. Pleaſures ſnew obs Seats; 
and Condition of our Minds + and that nothing can pleaſe 
us, but what ſuits with ſome Diſpoſitions and Tempers 
that are within us; ſo that when we ſee a Man's Plea- 
ſures, we are ſure that we ſee a great deal of his, Nature. 
All Forms of Life, all outward Actions may deceive us, 
We cannot abſolutely ſay, that People have ſuch Tem- 
pers becauſe. they do ſuch Actions; but wherever Peo- 
ple place any Delight, or receive any Pleaſares, there we 
have an infallible Token of ſomething in their Nature, 
dane what, Tempers they have within them. 70 f 
Diverſions therefore and Pleaſures, which are reckoned 
ſuch uncertain Means of judging of, the State of Mens 
Minds, are of all Means the moſt certain; begauſę na- 
thing can pleaſe. us or affect us but what; is according 
to our Nature, w hich finds ſomething within us that is ſuite 
able to it. Had we not inward \Difpofitions of. Dentler 
and Compaſſi fon, we ſhould not find ourſelves ſoftened and 
moved with miſerablè Objects. Had we not ſomething 
harmonious in our Nature, we ſhould not find ourſelves 
pleaſed- with Strains of Muſic. In like manner, had we 
not in our Nature lively Seeds af all thoſe, Diſorders which 
are ated upon the Stage, where there not ſome inward 
Corruption that finds: itlelf gratified by all the irregular 
Paſſions that are there repreſented, we. ſhould find no 
more bleaſure in the Stage, chan bling Wen find in * 
Kuren. or deaf Men in Music. 
And on the other, Hand, if we were e of Hes con- 
trary Tempers, were our Hearts fullof Affektions contrary 
to thoſe on the Sage, were we deeply affected with De- 
ſires of Purity and Holineſs, we ſhould find ourſelves as 
"mugh,offe nded ; with all that paſſes upon the Stage, EE 
mila and gentle Natures are offended at the 51ghr of Cruelty 
0 4 and 8 
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add Baby. 'Thefe ml 0 are — ty. 

All People therefore who 2 the Stage, hve as m 
Aﬀurance that their Heart His not ina iSt State of Re- 
ligion; as they®pofſibly can have of dayaking that re- 
lates to themſelves. 4 HOHGE 110 & by BWnr Smoot BUYS. 6940 


I hopes none bf my Readers will think this coo general, 5 


or bob Tah an Aﬀertion; but that they Wilk rather obſerve, 
that it is founded on ſuch Evidence of Reaſon as cannot 
be rejected, without reſecting every thing that is plain 
and certain in Humaa Na ature. "They we CG thin ita 
ſufficient Anſwer to this, to conſider either how 
they are themſelves; or how many excellent Bertone ey 
know who do not abſtain from the Stage. For this is a 
Way of reaſoning that is not allowed in any other Caſe. 
Now whervitis affirmed, that all Perſons whoare pleaſed 
with the Stage mutt have ſome Corruptions of Heart, 
that are gratified with the corrupt Paſſions which are there 
acted, is not this as plain and evident, às if it was faid, 


that all who are pleaſed with ſeeing barbarous Actions, 
muſt have ſore Seeds of Batbatiry in their Nature N If 


you are delighted with the Stroke of the Vip, and love 
to ſee the Blood to fly, is it not paſt all Doubt that you 
have a Barbarity within you? And if impure Speeches, 
if wanton Amours, if wild Paſſions, and immoral Rant, 
can give you any Delight, is it not equally p aſt all Doubt 
that you have ſomething of all theſe Diſorders in your 


Nature? Is it any more e uncharitabſe to affirm this, than 


to affirm, that all who love to ſee the Blot fly have 
ſomething barbarous in their Nature? Is there any more 
Raſhneſs or Severity in it, than in ſaying, that all who 
love ſuch ot ſuch Strains of Agi, have ſome 4 noon 
0) their Nature that is gratified by them 

It ſignifies nothing therefore to ſay, that you hon 
boch or ſuch excellent Perſons who are pleaſed with the 


5 Stage, whom no one ought to ſuſpect to be defective in 


Piety; it is as abſurd as to ſay, that you know excellent 


Perſons who are pleaſed with ſeeing batbarous Actions, 


whom no one ought to ſuſpect to be defective in Tender- 

ne. It you delight in barbarous Sights, and are pleaſed 

ih the Groans and Pain of the Angel, do . 
n 


4 J | 
pelt you to be defeftive in Tenderne/s, you have put your 
Caſe out of all Suſpicion, you have proved that you have 
2 Barbarity in your Nature. So if you delight in the 
Stage, if you taſte and reliſn its Entertainment; I do not 
ſulpelt you to be deſellivs in Piety; you have put your 
Cale beyond Suſpieion; you have proved that you have 
Diſpoſitious in your Nature, that are. gratified by the 
diſorderly Paſſions of the Stage. Tf BF IAN 244 IG 
Again, conſider it in another View: How is impoſſible 
that any one ſhould delight in the Stage, but through 2 
Defect in Piety? For is not the Stage guilty of Impurity, 
Profaneneſs, Blaſphemy, and Immorality? Now though 
People may differ about the Degree in which they will 
make this Charge, yet all muſt own it in ſome Degree. 
Now if the Charge be but true in any degree, muſt there 
not be a Want of Piety in thoſe that can partake of an 
Entertainment chargeable with ſmpaiity, Profaneneſs, and 
Immorality? 1: People were fo pious that they could not 
bear ſuch an Entertainment as this, if nothing could per- 
ſuade them to be preſent at it, this would be no Proof 
that they were Saints; for to abhor an Entertainment 
loaded with ſo much Guilt, is but a ſmall Inſtance of an 
advanced Piety. But furely if they can not only bear 
it, but be pleaſed with it, it is proof enougb, that their 
Hearts want ſeveral Degrees of Piety which become 
Chriſtians. Beſides, can pious Perſons, who uſe the Stage, 
tell you of any one Play for this forty or fifty Years, that 
has been free from wild Rant, immodeſt Paſſions, and 
profane Language? Muſt they not therefore be defective 
in Piety, Who partake of a Diverſion that” is at no time 
free from this Guilt in ſome degree or other? But ſup- 
poſing there was ſuch a thing as an innocent Play once 
or twice in an Age (which is like ſuppoſing innocem 
Luſt, ſober Rant, or harm'eſs Profaneneſs) could this 
make it at all allowable for pious Perſons to uſe the Stage? 
Could this be any Proof that Perſons of real Piety might 
take Pleaſure in it? For could it be conſiſtent with an 
enlivened Piety to uſe a Diverſion, which in its common 
ordinary State is full of monſtrous: Impiety, and Protane- 
-neſs, becauſe it ſometimes happened in a Number of 
Vears, that it might be innocent for a Day or two? 
But even this does not happen. The Stage never has 
| | IR 5 one 


[42] 
ene innocent Play; not one can be produced that ever 
you ſaw acted in either Houſe, but what abounds with 
T bong bis, Paſſions, and Language, contrarynto; Religion. 
Is there therefore any Ralhneſs or Severityiin ſaying, 
That Perſons who uſe a Diverſion, which in its ordinary. 


State is full of monſtrous Wickedneſs and Impiety; and 


in its belt State is never free. from Variety of Sin, mufl. 
bir defective in Piety? How can we know any thing with 
Clearneſs and Evidence, if We know not this to be clear 
and evident? For ſurely it is a neceſſary Part of Piety to 
abhor Lewdneſs, Immorality, or Profaneneſs, wherever 
they are; bur they 1 who are ſo pious as not to be able to 
be pleaſed where any of thbſe ate, have a Pieey that will 
not permit en ener to feera Playsy eO eig v7; 
There is no Doctrine of our Ble ſſed Saviour, thai more 
concerns all Chriſtians, or is more eſſential to their Sal- 


vation, than this: Bleſſed are the pure in Heart, for tbey 


hall ſee God. Now take the Stage in its beſt State, when 
ſome admired Tragedy is upon it, ate the extravagant Paſ. 
fons of diſtracted Lovers, the impure Ravings of inflamed 
Heroes, the Zoys and Tor ments of Love, and groſs Deſcrip- 
tions of Luſt; are the indecent Actions, the amorous Tranſ. 
ports, the wanlon Addreſs of the Actors, which make ſo 
great à Part of the moſt /ober and modeſt Tragedies; are 
theſe things conſiſtent with this Chriſtian Doctrine of Pu- 
riiy Heart? Lou may as well, imagine that en 
and Rapine are conſiſtent with Charity and Meekneſs, © 

It is therefo:e/as-neceflary, as reatonable, and as con- 
Gſtent with Chriſtian Charity, to tell Levis that his Uſe 
and Delight in the Sage is as certain a Proof of his Want 
of Piety, as to tell the ſame thing to a malicious, intem- 
perate, or revengeful Perſon. Some People who are 
guilty. of perſonal Vices may have ſome Violence of 
Temptation, ſome natural Diſorder to plead in their Ex- 
cuſe'; they perhaps may be ſo tender as to deſite to con- 
ceal them, and he afraid to encourage others in the like 
Practices; but the Uſe and Encouragement of the Stage 
has no Excuſes of this kind; it has no  Infirmity,) Sur- 
priſe, of Violence of Temptation to appeab to; it ſnews no 
55 enderneſs of Mind, or Concern ſor others, but is a de- 
Ae rate, qeftinued, open; _ r urg He peer in fa- 
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your of 8 FR. Tag and Profanmiſs Let any 
one but collect, not all the Wickedneſs that has appeared 
on the Stage ſince he firſt uſed ir, but only ſo much as 
aſſes there in any one Seaſon, and then he will ſee what 
a dreadful Load of Guilt he has brought upon himſelf. 
For ſurely no one can be ſo weak as to imagine, that he 
can uſe and encourage a wicked Entertainment, without 
making himſelf a full Sparer of all its Wickedneſs. 
Archbiſhop Tillotſan treats the Stage in this manner. 
1 Hall now ſpeak a few Words concerning Plays, which, 
bas they are now ordered among us, are a mighty Re- 
5 Proach ta the Age and Nation — As now the Stage is, 
they are intolerable, and not fit to be permitted in a civi- 
© lized, much leſs a Chriftian Nation. They do molt noto- 
ricuſcy miniſter to Infidelity and Vice. And therefore Þ 
do not ſee how any Perſon pretending to Sobriety and 
Virtue, and elpecially.to the pure and holy Religion of 
* our Bleſſed Saviour, can without great (Guilt, and open 
0 Contradiction to his holy Profe ſſion, be preſent at ſuch 
jewd and immodeſt Plays, as too many are, who yet 
+ would take it very ill to be ſhut out of the Community 
© of Chriſtians, as they would molt certainly have been 
io the firſt and pureſt Ages of Chriſtianityx.PT 4 
Here let it be obſerved, that this Archbi ſhop, w 
bas generally been reckoned eminent for his Maderation, 
and gentle Manner of treating every thing, ſays of Plays, 
that they are a mighty Reproach to the Nation; that they 
are intolerable, and nut fic to be permitted in a civiliged, 
much leſs a Chriſtian Nation; that they notariauſly miniſter 
to Inſideliiy apd Vice. | 
Now this, I ſuppoſe, is as high a Charge, as he would 
have brought againit the worſt Articles of Popery. If I 
have-ſaid, that Prople cannot uſe the Stage without being 
Fe Wee in Piety, I have not ſaid it in a declaimiag 
Way, but have aſſerted it from Variety of plain Argu- 
ments: But this great Man, io much admied for his 
tender Remarks upon Perſons and Things, goes much 
farther. He does not ſay, that People ot real and ad- 
vanced Piety cannot uſe the Sage, but he makes it incon- 
liſtent with fo much as pretending 4 Sobriety and Virtues 
19 1 1 much 
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nurn lf the Purity of the holy Religio Four Bleſſed Sa: 

He does not ſay, that ſuch! People canfiot be 

| Excellent and Exemplaty Chriſtians; ot that they muſt be 
defect ive in Piety, but he charges them with great Guilt, 

and open Contradiction to their holy Religion, and aſſures 

them, that if they had lived in the fr and pureſt Ages 
of Chriſtianity, they would have been excommunicated, 

I have appealed to this great Name, for no other End, 
but to prevent the Charge of Uncharitableneſs, F or 
ſurely, if ſuch an eminent Inſtance of a chrilable andpentle 
Spirit can roundly affirm, that the Uſe of ſuch a Stage as 
ours is an open Contradiction to Chriſtianity, and ſuch a 
ſcandalous Offence; as would certainly have been puniſhed 
in che ſeſt and pureſt Ages of the Church with the dread- 
ful Puniſhment of Excommunication; ſurely it can be no 
Proof of an uncharitable Spirit in me, that Iſhew by Variety 
of Arguments, that the Uſe of ſuch a Stage cannot conſiſt - 
with the true Spirit of Chriſtianity, but that there muſt be 
er Defe# in their Piety, who are able to uſe it. 

Jucunda reſolves in great Chearfulneſs to hear no Argu- 

ments againſt the Sage: She“ſays it can be but a /mall 
Sin; and conſidering the Wickedneſs of the Age, that 
Perſon is in a very good State, that is only guilty of 
going to Plays. Wege her ever ſo often only to confider 
the plaineſt Arguments in the World, ſhe puts all off with 
only this Reply, God ſend I may have no greater Sin 10 
auſever for, than ſeeing a Play! __. 

-  Fucunda thinks a Clergyman would . better, to inſiſt 
only upon the material Parts of Religion, and not lay 
ſo much Streſs upon Things that are only Diverſions, leſt 
by making Religion to contradict People in every thing, 

Kekgion itſelf ſhould be brought into Diſlike. Fucunda 

1 defires, that ſhe' may be inſtructed in ſome greater Things, 
than the Sinfulneſs of going to a Plays for ſhe 1 Is reſolved 
to hear no more of that. 
But pray, Jucunda, conſider all that you have here ſaid. 
Tou ſay it can be but a /mall Sin, How is it that you 
know it is but a ſmall Sin? What care have you taken to 

|  vhiderſtandits'true Magnitude? You ſhut your Eyes, and 
ſtop your Ears, and reſolve againſt all Information about 
n, and then call it a a ee e But * it was but 
2 pl | 4 
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a ſmall Sin; is that a Reaſon why you ſhould be guilty of 
it? Does the Smallneſs of Sins recommend them to your 
Choice? Our Bleſſed Saviour ſays *, , thy Foot offend 


thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter halt into Liſe, 
than: having iwo Feet to be caſt into Hell. And if thine 
Eye offend thee, 'pluck it out; it is better for thes to enter 
into the Kingdom. of God with one Eye, than having" two 
Hes ta be caſt into Hell-fire. Now this Paſſage, Iſuppoſe, 
does not mean, If thou art guilty of ſome great Sin, 
either of Murder, Perjury, or the like, thou muſt cut 
them off. For the Compariſon of a Foot and an ys, 


muſt ſigoify ſomething that is not directly ſinful in itſelf, 


but only dangerous in its Uſe; as it ſets us too near to 


ſome Sins, or is become too full of Temptation. Tet 


ſuch Ways of Life as theſe, which are only dangerous, 


and expoſe our Virtue to too great a Hazard, however 


pleaſant and uſeful, though like an Eye or Foot, are 
yet to be entirely cut off that we may not fall into Hell- 
fires Can it be ſuppoſed that Jucunda is of this Religion, 
who pleaſes herſelf with a Diverſion, becauſe it is but a 
ſnall Sin? Will ſhe ever think of ſaving herſelf by cut- 
ting off a Foot, or plucking out an Co?? 


Indeed, to talk of a /mall Sin, is like talking of a ſmall | 


Law of God. For as there is no Law ͤ of God but is a 


| great one, becauſes it comes from God, fo every Sin, as 


it is a Tranſgreſſion of ſome Law of God, muſt needs 
be a great one. There may be Sins that have a ſmaller 
degree of Guilt, becauſe they are committed through In- 
firmity, Ignorance, or Surpriſe; but no Sin is ſmall, that 


is either careleſsly or wiltully continued in. If it be a Sin 


therefore to uſe the Stage, it cannot be a ſmall ono, be- 
cauſe it has none of choſe Circumſtances which render a 
Sin a ſmall one. It becomes a very great one to Jucunda, 


becauſe ſhe careleſsly and wilfully reſolves to continue in 


it, merely for the fake of a little Diverſion. 


that ſne may have no greater Sin to anſwer for than going 
to a Play. It is a Wiſh that is filly in itſelf, becauſe ſhe 


is not to wiſh to die in ſmall Sins, but in a perfect Re- 
pentance and Abhorrence of all kind of Sin; but it is 
much ſillier (till, when it is given as a Reaſon for going to 
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Let Jucunda conſider again, what ſhe means by wiſhing 
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p br it is ſaying; expeli to dis guilty of greater * 
than of going to a Play, and therefore there is no Occaſion to 
For bear from that. Now if ſhe underſtands herſelf, ſhe muſt 
know, that this is the plain Meaning of her Words. Jet 
vho that underſtands any thing of Religion, or that has 
any Deſite of Holineſs, can talk at this rate? It is a Lan- 


guage rhat is fitter for an Atheiſt, than for a Perſon that 


is hut half a Chriſtian. If a Tradeſman that allows him- 
ſelf only to lie in the Prices of his Goods, ſnould content 
himſelf with ſaying, Cod ſend I may have no greater Sin to 
anſtwer for, no one would ſuppoſe him to be much con- 
gerned about Religion. Fet as many Chriſtian Reaſons 
might be produced, to ſhew theſe Lies to be but ſmall 
Sims, as to ſhew that the Uſe of the Stage is but a /mall Sin. 
Jucunda would have a Clergyman inſiſt upon the moſt 
material Parts of Religion, and not lay fo much Streſs 
upon Things that are only Diverſions. I am of your 
mind, Fucunde, that a Clergyman ought to inſiſt upon 
the moſt material Parts of Religion; but then it does 
pot follow, that he muſt not lay much Streſs upon things 
; that are Diverſions. For as ſomething that is called a 
Diverſion may be entirely ſinful, ſo if this ſhould hap- 
Pen, it is as neceſſary for a Clergyman to call all Chriſ- 
tians from it, as it is neceſſary to exhort them to keep 
the Commandments. Religion ſeems to have as little to 
do with 7. rades as with Diver ſions; yet if a Trade be ſet 
up, that is in its: ou Nature wicked, there is nothing 
more material in Religion, than to declare the Neceſſity 


of forſaking ſuch an Employment. But after all, Jucunda, 


the moſt eſſential and moſt material Parts of Religion, 
are ſuch as relate to common Life, ſuch as alter our Ways 
of living, ſuch at give Rules, to all our Actions, and are 
the Meaſure of all our Conduct, whether in Buſineſs or 
Diverſion. Nothing is ſo important in Religion to you, 
as that which makes you ſober and wiſe, holy and hea- 
venly minded, in che whole Courſe of your Life. But 
vou are for ſuck material Parts of Religion, as ſhould 
only diſtinguiſh you from a Jem or an Iaſidel, but make 
no Difference in common Lite betwixt you and Fops and 
Coguets. You are for a Religion that conſiſts in Modes, 


and forms. oh Worſh p, that is $ Lied to Times and: Places, 


that 


47 
thar' only takes vp a little of your time on Sundays, and 
leaves yo albthe Week to do as you pleaſe.” But all chis, 
Fucunda, is nothing. The Scripture has not ſaid in vain, 
He that is in Chriſt is a net Creature. All the Law and 


the Goſpel are vain to you; all Sacraments, Devo- 
tions, Doctrines, and Ordinances are to no Purpoſe, un- 


leſs they make you this net Creature in all the Actions 
of your Life He teaches you the moſt material Parts 


of Religion, who teaches you to be of a religious Spirit in 


every thing what you do; who teaches you to eat and 


drink, to labour and reſt, to converſe and divert your- 


ſelflin ſueh A and to ſuch Wy as beſt 1 yes 

a pious Eife. een ene 

If Sots and Gleitoin ſhould defiten Crit to inſiſt 
vpon the moſt material Parts of Religion, and not lay 
ſo great a ſtreſs upon Gluttouy and Intemperance, which 
are things that only relate to eating and drinking; they 
would ſhew/that they underſtood Religion as well as 
Jurunda. For every one mult tee,” that ſome Diverſions 
may as much diſorder the Heart, and be as contrary to 
Religion; as Clutiony and Intemperance. And perhaps as 
many People have lived and died unaffected with Re- 
ligion, through a Courſe of - Diver/ions and Pleaſures, as 
chrough Gluttony and Intemperance. 

If it diſpleaſes Pcople to be told, that Religion f is to 
preſcribe Rules to their D. verſions, they are as unreaſon- 
able as thoſe are, who are diſpleaſed that Religion ſhould 


preſcribe Rules to their Tempers, and Paſſions, and In- 


clinations. For as Diverſions are only the Gratifications 
of our Tempers, ſo if Religion is to forbear us in our 
Diverſions, it is to forbear dur Tempers, Paſſions, and 
Inclinations. But the Truth is, we ought to be more 
religiouſly cautious and watchful about our Diverſions, 
than any other Part of common Life, not only becauſe 
they take ſuch deep hold of us, but becauſe they have 
no neceſſary Foundation in Nature, but are our own In- 
ventions. Trade and Buſineſs, though they are neceſſary 
for great Ends of Life, are yet to be ſugject to the ſtricteſt 
Rules of Religion; ſurely therefore D. verſians, which are 
but / ke ſo many. Blanks in Life, they are only invented 


to get rid of Time, ſurely ſuch things ought of all others 


. bave no. Mixture of any thing that is fiaful in them. 
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a if aa itſelf 'be hardly pardonable, rely; it muſt 
| he a high Crime to add to it the Sin of doing it in a 
ſinſul manner. For as Diverſions are at beſt only Me. 
thods of loſing Time, the moſt innocent have ſomething 
in them chat ſeems to want a Pardon; but if we cannot 
be content with ſuch as only paſs away our Hours, - uns 

leſs they gratiſy our diſordered Paſſions, we are like thoſe 
v ho are not content to ſleep away their Time, unleis * 
can add the Pleaſure of ſiaful Dreams. 
Jucunda therefore is much miſtaken, if Goealiinke tha 
| Religion has nothing to do with her Diverſions, for there 
is nothing that requires a more religious Exactneſs than 
they do. If we are wrong in them, it is the ſame thing as 
if we ate wrong in our Religion, or ſinful in our Buſineſs, 
Nay, Sin in our Diverſions: is leſs excuſable, and per- 
haps does us more harm than in any thing elſe; For 
ſuch as our Diverſions are, ſuch are we ourſelves. If Re- 
ligion therefore is to have any Power over us, if it is to 
enter into our Hearts, and alter and reform the State of 
our Souls, the greateſt Work that it has to do, is to res 
move us from ſuch Pleaſures and Ways of Life as nouriſh 
and ſupport a wrong State of our Souls. 

If dying Sinners that go out of the World kn 4 


| Load of Guilt could ſee what brought them into that 
State, it would often be found, that all their Sins. and 


Impieties, and Neglect of Duty, were ſolely owing to 
their Diverſions; and perhaps were they to live their 
Lives over again, there would be no other poſſible Way 
of living better than they had done, but by renouncing 


ſuch Ways of Life as were only looked v ones Diverſions | 


and Amuſements. _ 

People of: Faſhion and Quality have cheat Advantage 
above the Vulgar; their Condition and Education give 
them a Livelineſs and Brightneſs of Parts, from whence 
one might juſtly expect a more exalted Virtue. How 
comes it then, that we fee as ill Morals, as open Impicty; 
as little religious Wiſdom, and as great Diſorders among 
them, as among the moſt rude uneducated Part of the 
World ? It is becauſe the Paliteneſs of their Lives, their 
Courſe of Diverſions and Amuſements, and their Ways 


of ſpending their Time, as much extinguiſh the Wiſdon 


and Wh of My as the Grofſnels and Ignorance - 
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Lb . ca. 
the dulleſt· Part of the World: A poor Creature that is 
doomed to a ſtupid Converſation,” that ſees nothing but 
Drudgery, and Eating, Drinking,/and Sleeping, is as likely 
to have his Soul aſpire to God, and aim at an exalted Vir- 
tue as another that is/alway&in the Brightneſs and Gaiety/ 
of polite Pleaſutes;- It is theſame'thing, whether the good 
Seed be burnt up with the Heat and Bightneſs of the 
Sun, or he loſt in Mud. Many Perſons that live and die 
in a Mine, that are confined: to Drudgery and Darkneſs, 
are juſt ſo fatally deſtroyed by their way of Life, as 
others that live in a Circle of Pleaſures and polite Eu- 

agements are deſtroyed by their way of Life. Every one 
— — the Effects of ſuch a groſs way of Life; it 
is not uſual co expect anything wiſe, or holy, or truly* 
great, from Perſons that live and die digging Gali. But 
then it is not enough conſidered that there are other ways f 
of Life, of à contrary Appearance, that as certainly and 
unavoidably produce the ſame Effects. For a Heart that | 
is devoted to polite Pleaſures, cliat is taker up with a Suc- | 
ceſſion of vain and corrupt Diverſions, that is employed in | 
Aſemblies; Gaming, Plays, Balis and ſuch like Bufine(s of a | 
genteel Life, is as much diſpoſed of, and taken as far out of I 
the way of true Religion, and a divine and hely Life, as if 
if it had been ſnhut up in a Mine. Theſe are plain and 
certain Truths, if there is any thing plain and certain, ei? 
mer in the Natute of Region, or the Nature of Man. | 
Who expects Piety from & Tapſter, that lives among the tj 
KRudeneſs, Noiſe, and Intemperance of an Hle-Houſe p | 
BE Whoexpects Chriſtian Holineſs from a Juggler, that goes 
about with his Cups and Balls? Yet why is net this as j 
reaſonable; as to expect Piety and Chriſtian Holineſs from Ul 
a fre-Gehulemian that lives at a Caming- Table? Is there any i 
more reaſon to look for Chriſtian Fortitude, divine Tem- i 
pers, or religious Greatneſs of Mind, in this State of 
Life ? Had ſuch a one been born in low Life with the 
ſame turn of Mind, it had in all probability fixed him in 
an Ale Houſt, or furniſhed him with Cups and Balls. 
The ſober honeſt Employments of Life, and the rea- 
ſonable Cares of every Condition in the World, make it 
ſoffeiently difficult for People to live enough to God, 
and to act with ſuch holy and wiſe Tempers as Religion 
requires But if we make our Wealth and Fortunes the 
o: noi of D J ee 1 21389 Grati- 
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Geatifieations--of idle; and diſordered. :Paſbons,; we. may 
make it as difficult o be ſaved in a State of Polueneſi and 
Religion requires a Ready reſolute Iſe of our beſt; 
Underſtanding, and an carneſt Application to God for; 
the Light and. Aſſiſtange of his T Joly Spitit. s 
Ar is onhy chis watchful Temper, that is full of Auten- 
tion to ever thing that is right and good. hat, watches 
oyer out Minds, and guards our Hearts, that deſires 
Wiſdom; and conſtantly calls upon God for the/Light, 
t; it is this Temper alone that 


Power of an Apoſtle, or the Tongue af an Angel; he could 
not employ it better, than in cnſuring and condemning 


Infdelity;, and fill Peop vom 
Hardneſs of Heart, that they neither live hy Wiſdom, noc 
feel the want of it, but: are content ia play, away their 
Livęs, as regardleſs of every thing that is wiſe, and boly, 

and divine, as if they were mere Birds or Animals, and a5 
thobgheleſs of Death, and Judgment, and Eternity, 45 
if theſe were Things that had no Relation to human Life. 
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"Nowell this Blindneſs and klardbeß of Heart is bw 

ing to this way of Life which People of Fortune gene- 

rally fall into. It is not gtöſs Sins, it is not Murder, or 

7 bor it is their "Genrlity and Politeneſt char de- 
ers Je nz then With Frick Paftens and Plea: 


— as quite extihgviſh the gentle Light of Reaſon 


and Religion. For if Religion' requires + ſober Turn of 


Mind; if we cannot be reãſonable; bur by y ſubdying and 


governing out blind Tempers and Paſſions; if the moſt 
neceſſary Enjoy ments of Life require g great Caution an 
Sobriety, that out Souls be not made earthly and fenfu; 


b tliem ; what way of Life can'fo' waſte and deſtroy our 


als, ſo strengthen out” Pamons, and disorder our 


arts as a fie ef leh DiberfNbnt, Entertainments, 


And Thales 432 are the 1 2 of "great Fart of the 
World $7 21672 © a . | e 
If Religion is to eee our Sl tb Henver be de 


the Corruption'of our Natüre, to reſtore the divine Image, 


and fin us with ſuch Tempers ö of Purity and Perfection, 
as may fit us for the Eternal pfepment of God, what 
is che pole Part of the World doing? For how can any 


one more reſiſt fuch'a Religion as this; how can he 
more rendunce the Grace of God, and Hirter the Re- 


covery of the Diwine Image, cant "by" 1 living ja a Süc- 
Leſflon of ſuch Enjoy ments; as the Geperälity of People 
:bf Faſhion are devoted to? For nd one 5 üles the Stage 
Hag anymore Reaſon to expect to "grow "in the Grace of 
God r to be enlighite&and piirified by his Höly Spifit, 

khan hl that never ves an) Hevotion. Sc that it is not 


to be _—_—y at, if the Spitit and Power bf Religion 


vis walfted, Where People ſo live, as neſther to be fit to 
i jetbive; hof able to 'co-opetare with the Alſiſtande 4nd 
-Pightof God Holy Spitit, 

We ute tauBhr; tfax Cary wr ln of i Ho; 
And that alm fall pu urge wibay fins. | Nbw'ler'this' teat 


Tome" People” how to judge of the Guilt of thoſe- Gifts 
And Vsderſ chris af Mich re glben contrary Cooney 


F467 note mean ſuck eee uy arid impertinefit 
' Jqvangered x way, but ſueh Git an 1 as ie 
to ſupport Pebple in CT Life.” For this is fo, = - 
ave 
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Effegts cantrary to it : It muſt as much cover our Vir. 
tue, as Charity, covers our Sinns. 
It is ne ſtrange Thing, to hear of Ladies taking care 
of a Benefit-Night in the Play-Houſe, But ſurely they 
never reflect upon what they are doing. For if there is 
any eee Charity, there muſt, as great a 
' Curſe attend fuch Liberalities; as are to reward People 
for their Wickedneſs, and make them happy and proſ- 
perqus in an unchriſtian Profe ſſion. How can they ex- 
pect the Bleſſings of God, or to have the Virtues and 
Charities placed to their Account, when they have blotted 
them out by their Contributions and Generoſities to the 
moſt open Enemies of the Purity and Holigeſs of Chriſt's 
Religion? He that is thus in the Intereſt of the Play- 
Houle,, is moſt openly againſt, God, and is as certainly 
oppoſing Religion, as he that rewards thoſe that labour 
in the Cauſe of Infidelity. its et dog 
It is no uncharitable Aſſertion to affirm, that a Player 


cannot be a living Member of Chriſt, or in a true State 
of Grace, till he renounces his Profeſſion with a ſincere 
and deep Repentance. Chriſtianity no more allows ſuch 
| Plays and Players as ours are, than it allows the groſſeſt 
Vices. They are Objects of no other Charity ot Kind- 
neſs, than ſuch as may reduce them to a ſincere Repent- 
ance. What a Guilt therefore do they bring upon them- 
ſelves, who, make Players their Favourites, and public 
Objects of their Care and Generoſity, ho cannot be in 
the Favour of God, till they ceaſe to be ſuch, as they en- 
courage them to be, till they tenounce that Life for 
vbich they eſteem and reward them? s b919bnow 30 0} 
When an Object of Difre/s.is offered to, People, it is 
common to ſee them very ſerupulous in their Charity ; 
they ſeem to think there may be ſuch a thing as a hlame- 
able Charity; they deſire to know whether the Perſon 
N be worthy, whether his Diſtreſs is not owing to his Follies 
and Extravagancies, that they may not relieve ſuch a one 
as ought to feel the Puniſhment, of, his Follies, But what 
muſt we ſay to theſe; things, if thoſe. who are thus nice 
in their Ams are yet unreaſonable in their Generg/tics ; 
. who are afraid of aſſiſting a poor Man, till eyery,yhiog 
can be ſaid in his Favour;, and qet cager iq make Wee 
5 | 2 5 nen, 


7. 


8 


b 3) 
rich; who is only recommended by his Follies 2 What 
ſhall; we ſay to: theſe things, if Perſons who have ſo many 
en govern and reſtrain their Piety to poor Men, have 
E. no Rules to govern their Liberalities and Kindneſs to 


bertines if they ſhould have a Benefit-Night upon their 


hands, not to relieve the Poverty but to reward t 


Merit of a Player. that he may have the Subſiſtence of 8 


Gentleman from Chriſtians, for a way of Life that would 
be a Reproach to a ſober Heathen? Shall we reckon this 
among our ſmall Offences ? Is this a pardonable Inſtance 
of the Weakneſs of human Nature ? Is it not rather an 
undeniable Proof, that Chriſtianity has no hold of our 
Reaſon and Judgment; and that we muſt be born 


again from ſuch a State of Heart as this, before ve 5 


can enter into the Spirit of Chriſtianity ?. ? 

I, have now only one thing to deſire of eien 
not that he would like and approve of theſe Reflections, 
but that he will not ſuffer himſelf to diſlike or condemn 

them, till he has put his Arguments into Form, and 
know. how many Doctrines of Scripture he can bring 
againſt thoſe things that I have aſſerted. So far as he can 
thew. that I have reaſoned wrong, or miſtook the Doctrine 
of Scripture, ſo far he has a Right to ceoſure. But Be 
neral Diſlikes are mere Tempers,'as blind as Paſſions,' and 
are always the ſtrongeſt where Reaſons are moſt wanted. 
1f, People will diſlike becauſe they will, and condemn 
Doctrines only becauſe it fuits better with their Tempers 
and Practices, than to conſider and underitand them to 
be true, they act by the ſame Spirit of Popery as: is maſt 
remarkable in the lateſt Bigots, who are reſolute in a ge- 


neral Diſſiłe of all e Doctrines, without ſuffering 


themſelves to conſider pod vaderftand Fon, 3 
a are founded. in: it Aud ar & 35! 
I can eaſily imagine chat an People villicenſute thſe 


Doctrines, as proceeding from a rigid unchariinble Tem- - 


per, becauſe they ſeem to condemn ſo, great a Part of the 
World. Had I wrote a Treatiſe: againſt Covetow/neg/s or 


Intemperance, it had certainly condemned great Part of 


the World; but ſurely he muſt have ſtrangely forgotten 
himſelf chat ſhould make that a Reaſon ot accuſing me 
1 Sagen Temper . Such People ſhould . 
F x: allo, 


me et. r 
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a/ chat a Man cannod alfert the Doctrines of Chriſtſan 
Cbarity and ' Meekmſo” themſelves, without condemning: 

a very great Parr of the World. But would it be an I- 
ſance of an uncharitabe Spirit to pr ade e the Neceſſity 

of an univerſal Charity, — it might ebndem a very 
great Part of the World? andl if rhe Noe of Chri dane 
eannot be aſſerted without condemning the Pleaſures and 


Entertainments of the faſhiohable Part ofſthe World, is 


there any more Uncharitableneſs in this, than in aſſertipg 
: the Doctrine of univerſal Love? Does this any more ſnhe w 
an uncbriſtian rigid Spirit than when the beloved 'Apoſtie 
Yaid, All that is inthe World, the” Luſt of *the' Fleſh,” the 
Tf of dbe' Eyes, and the Pride. of Lie, is not of the Few! 
ia eu muse to 216% & dont mon niegs, 
But I ſhall not 'now'tonfider atiytifors Objeione, bot 
leave all' that I have ſaid to the Conſeſence and Reaſon of 
every Perſon. Let him but make Reaſon and Religion 
the Meaſure of his Jadgmment,and then de is as favour- 
able to me as I defire him to be. | 
alt is very common and natural for People to ftruggle 
hard and be loth to o any thing to be Vrong that they 
tiave long practiſed.“ Many People will ſee ſo much 
Pruth in theſe Arguments againſt the Stage,” that they 
Lill wiſh in their on Minds that they had always forborn 
it. But then finding that they cannot aſſent to the ſe Ar- 
ents . without taking à great deal of Blame to them- 
mewes, ey ill. fänd fte Inclinstions 0 — wn 


to the pokes him but — 
there, and that he will go of — rp pt 25 de ge 


r Reaſon when he has exarhined all that Eat De fad agairft 


i., let a Man but put himſelf in this State of Mind, and 
ame he will fee all the Arguments again the Stage as 
plain und convineing, n tee een 'bebi6ught'al inſt 
© 2th6grofſeſt Vie. Adee 
0 e eee could dot into the Naas op the ae ebene 
| Readers, we ſhould ſee how differently Pebple re affected 
| 55 ee 
We ſhould fee how they, Who have never uſed the Sis ; 
_ 1x66nſenÞ with!the: whole Force of their Minds;candi/fee 
evils I Conality 


* 


| C. 530% 
Hane arid [:Plainneſs:of every Argument: i tit 
We ſhould ſeei others ſtruggling and contending againſt 
all Con viction, in proportion io the Uſe. that they have 
made of the Sage. They that have been its Friends and 
Advocates, and conſtant. Admirers, will hate the very. 
Name of a Book that is written agaigſt it, and will con- 
dunn every Argument without k nawing v hat it is. They 
who have uſed the Stage much, though in a leſs degree: 
than this, will perhaps vouchſafe to read a Book lagaialti 
it; but they will read with Fear, they will iſtrive not to be: 
convinced, and be angry at every Argument for proving 
ſa much as it does. Others, that have uſed the Stage in the 
maſk moderate degrees, have yet great Prejudices: They: 
perhaps will own that the Stage is blameable, and that 
it is very well to perſuade People from it: But then theſe 
People will not aſſent to the whole Truth. They will 
not condemna the Stage as they ought, becauſe having 
been there ſometimes themſelves, ĩt ſuits better with their 
on Practice only to condemm it in the general, than ta 
declare it to be ſinful in ſuch a degreę, as ſhould:condema 
thoſe; who ever uſerir; 03 lieb O : % won oven 1 
Theſe ate the ſeveral. Difficulties: which this Freatiſe 
has to contend with: It is: to oppoſe an evil Practice, 
and charge it with Juch'a Degree öf Guilt; as feu can 
conſent to without taking t Part of that Guilt 0 
r nf n85 0512 74 261 ap Ja7ndmn 
I have mentioned theſe eum Degrees of Prejudice, 
to put People upon fu ſpecting themftlves; and trying the 
State of their Hearts. For the only way to be wiſe and 
reaſonable is to ſuſpect ourſelues, and put Queſtions to 
ourſelves in private, which-only:our o.]mn Hearts can an- 
ſwer. Let any one who reads this Freatiſe aſſc himſelf, 
Whether he reads it as he reads thoſe things: which have 
no Relation to himſelf ? When he reads a Treatiſe againſt 
Image Worſhip, or Prayers to Saints, he knows that he 
attends to the whole Force of the Arguments; that he 
deſites to ſee them in their full Strength, and to compre- 
hend every Evil chat they charge upon it. Now every one 
can tell whether he reads this Treatiſe with this Temper, 
or whether he comes heavily to it, and unwilling to be 
ee * it. If this is Fl State, he ought to ere 
himſe 
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himſelf with all that which he charges upon the 250 


ſurd and perverſe People in Life. For it is only this 


Temper, and IJuaclination not to be convinced, that makes 
People ſo peſitive and alhſtinate in Ways and Opinions that 


r ſo ſhocking to all reaſonable Men. It is this Tem- 


per thut makes the Few; the Jnfdel, the Papiſt, and the 
Fanatic of every kind. And he that is not reaſonable 
enough to read impartially a Treatiſe againſt the Stage, 


has no Reaſon to think that his Mind is in better Order 


than theirs: is, who cannot freely conſider a Book that is 
wrown againſt the Morſiip of Images, and Prayers to Saints. 
There is but one Fhing for reaſonable People to do in 
this Caſe, either to anſwer all the Arguments here pro- 
duced againſt the Stage, or to yield to the Truth of them, 
and regulate their Lives according to them. Our Con- 
duct in this Affair is far from being a ſmall Matter. 1 


have produced no Arguments, but ſuch as are taken from 


the moſt efſential Parts of Religion: If therefore there is 
any Truth in them, the Uſe of the Sage is certainly to 
be reckoned among great and flagrant Sins... 

I have now 1g to adviſe thoſe, who'are hereby made 
ſenſible of the Neceſſity of renouncing the Sage, that they 
will act in this Caſe, as they expect that others ſhould act 
in Caſes of the like Nature; that they will not think it 


ſufficient to forbear the Stage themſelves, hut be inſtru- 


mental as far as they can in keeping others from it; and 
that they will think it as neceſſary to male this Amends 
for theit former Compliance, and ill Example, as it 4s 
neceſſary to make Reſtitution in Caſes of Injury. The 
Cauſe of Religion, the Honour of God, the Good of their 
Neighbour, and the Peace and Satisfaction of their own 
Minds neceſſarily require this at their Hands. For as 
no one can tell how far bis Example may have influenced 


others, and how many People may have been injured by 


his Means, ſo it is abſolutely neceſſary, that he do as much 


as he can by a better Example, and make his own 
Change of Life a Means of og — to che ſame 
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